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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
THE SIXTH SEASON OF EXCAVATION AT ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES: 1937! 


Tue last report on the excavation of Antioch in this JouRNAL summarized the re- 
sults of the fourth and fifth campaigns.? The present article will give a brief account 
of the outstanding discoveries of the following spring, when Professor Jean Lassus, 
assistant field director, was in charge of the expedition during my absence in Amer- 
ica. Professor Lassus is now in military service and unable to prepare a summary 
covering all of the aspects of his work; he has asked me to do this in part, at least, 
and to include an abstract he made of his important research on the topography of 
the ancient main street in 1937-1938, which I quote verbatim: 

“‘J’ai poursuivi au cours de cette campagne mes recherches relatives 4 la rue prin- 
cipale de |’Antioche antique. Cette rue, axe du quadrillage hellénistique qui a 
servi de base a tout le développement de la ville, a été, du fait des tremblements de 
terre ou des destructions humaines, maintes fois remaniée ou reconstruite. Au 
premier siécle avant notre ére, elle comportait déja, au moins dans la partie centrale 
de la ville, d’assez larges trottoirs qui ont pu étre des portiques. Mais c’est au début 
du second siécle de notre ére qu’il faut, semble-t-il, attribuer l’établissement, sur 
l’ensemble de la traversée de la ville (4 km. environ), du double portique qui a rendu 
cette rue fameuse. A cette époque la chaussée, qui mesurait 9.60 m. de large, était 
pavée de calcaire dur, avec de part et d’autre un caniveau formant gorge, taillé dans 
de longs blocs. Cette chaussée était longée par deux doubles portiques, ayant chacun 
une largeur de 10 m. Des boutiques, réguliérement tracées, s’ouvraient de part et 
d’autre. L’entrecolonnement semble avoir été de cing métres: il y avait donc, 
environ, 3,200 colonnes, dont beaucoup étaient en granit, gris ou rose. L’ensemble 
fut reconstruit plus modestement par Justinien, aprés les deux destructions de 526 
et de 528; puis aprés la conquéte arabe, la rue se fixa 4 l’emplacement qu’avait 
occupé le portique Ouest de la rue monumentale: c’est aujourd’hui encore —4 a7 m. 
au dessus—l’emplacement de la rue centrale de |’Antioche moderne, et de la route 
d’Alep, qui la continue vers le Nord Est. Les blocs, de part et d’autre de cette rue, 
semblent avoir mesuré 60 m. de largeur, le long de la rue, et 120 m. de longueur. 

*““Aprés avoir défini l’histoire de cette rue, nous avons voulu en vérifier le tracé. 
Nous cherchions 4 atteindre, en nous fondant sur les références littéraires, l’omiphalos 
de la ville, place publique vraisemblablement circulaire, d’oti partait, perpendicu- 

1 The work at Antioch is conducted by the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity 
under the chairmanship of Prof. C. R. Morey of Princeton University. The Committee represents the 
institutions which finance the excavation and the research and publications pertaining thereto: Musées 
Nationaux de France, Baltimore Museum of Art, Dumbarton Oaks in affiliation with the Fogg Museum 
of Harvard University, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University, Worcester Art Museum. 

2 The field staff at Antioch included Prof. Jean Lassus, assistant field director; Prof. F. O. Waagé, 
recorder; Mrs. F. O. Waagé, numismatist; Mr. A. H. Athanassiou, architect; Mrs. A. H. Athanassiou, 
assistant recorder; Mr. Fadeel Saba, photographer; Mr. Adib Ishak, secretary; Mr. W. G. Gabriel, 
mosaicist; Mr. G. R. Karayouseff, assistant in the recording room. In the summer the staff was joined 


by Prof. F. M. Biebel as recorder of the mosaic collection, Mr. H. D. M. Grier as architect and the 
writer as field director. 
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lairement 4 la rue principale, une autre rue 4 colonnades gagnant vers |’Ouest un 
des ponts permettant le passage dans l’ile de l’Oronte, et vers |’Est, la ‘Porta 
Media.’ 

**Nous avions cru pouvoir supposer que cette place se trouvait coincider avec un 
angle de cing degrés de la route moderne superposé, nos sondages |’avaient constaté, 
a un angle équivalent de la rue antique. Aprés quelques tatonnements, nous avons 
mis a jour, 4 l’endroit ot se produit ce changement de direction, non pas une place 
publique, mais un pont, formé de deux arches successives de 6.40 m. de diamétre, 
formant deux voiites en berceau, de grand appareil (fig. 1). Elles étaient destinées 
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Fic. 1.—Antiocu: VAuLts or MAIN STREET BRIDGE OVER PARMENIOS 


au passage des eaux du torrent Parmenios et leur ampleur était rendue nécessaire 
par la violence de ses crues, que nous avons pu constater cette année méme. Les 
stratifications nous ont amené a considérer ces arches comme ayant été construites 
au IIe siécle avant notre ére, et ayant été abandonnées certainement au plus tard 
en 526 a.p. C’est le tracé de la riviére qui marquait donc le décalage du quadrillage 
urbain. 

“On sait par les textes que le Forum de Valens a été construit sur des arches, 
destinées elles aussi 4 éviter les ravages que créaient les crues du torrent. Il nous a 
done semblé qu’il suffirait d’en remonter le lit pour arriver sous le Forum. Quelques 
sondages, entrepris d’aprés cette hypothése, n’ont pas encore permis de la vérifier 
ou de l’infirmer.” 
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During this campaign the expedition excavated and raised several mosaic pave- 
ments that had been accidentally uncovered in the vicinity of Antioch and Daphne. 
Prof. F. O. Waagé supervised a large excavation in an area of Daphne, where a num- 
ber of such discoveries had been made, and his report on this work is appended. 


The following notes concern several pavements excavated by Professor Lassus. 
In Daphne a landowner, removing the stones from an ancient wall in his field, 
reached the edge of a mosaic. This fact was reported to Professor Lassus, who made a 
small excavation on the site and uncovered two adjacent mosaic pavements of fine 
quality (fig. 2). The one illustrated in the foreground of figure 2 was probably in a 
triclintum as seen by the design which has a simple diaper motif on three sides of 
the emblema where the couches were placed. Within the emblema is a labelled repre- 
sentation of Narcissus seated upon a rocky projection, holding his right arm upraised 
and glancing downward to the left at his reflection in a small pool (fig. 3). A large 
nimbus around his head is also reflected in the water. Under him is a voluminous 
mantle, of which one end is pulled up loosely behind his left side to the left shoulder, 
and the lower part is thrown over his legs. At his left side hangs a sword, suspended 
from a belt that passes over his right shoulder, and a long spear is held vertically 
against the rock by his left hand. In the background is a schematized rendering of 
landscape. Professor Lassus notes that the color scheme is “‘entiérement exécuté 
dans les nuances du spectre situées entre le rouge et le bleu (sauf le vert de l’eau et du 
bouclier)”’. The mosaic is now in the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

The mosaic of the contiguous room was in front of a fountain with a niched facade, 
probably a nymphaeum. It has several plain borders around a large panel of geo- 
metric pattern which is composed of squares with white crosses on them and lozenges 
(fig. 4). In the center of the geometric design is an emblema containing the bust of 
a female figure with shoulders turned slightly to her right and head to left. She wears 
a garland of flowers, leaves and grasses, a necklace, and a festoon of flowers over 
her left shoulder. The mosaic is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

A large mosaic pavement of the fifth century was recovered from a field north of 
Antioch, a short distance north of St. Paul’s Gate. An excavation on the site the 
following season brought to light a mosaic inscription which may identify the build- 
ing as an inn. There are two wide borders: an outer one consisting of a diaper pattern 
formed by rose-colored flowers, and an inner border with a braided guilloche between 
wave crests. The field of the mosaic has a design of squares and diamonds containing 
a variety of geometric motifs. In the center of the mosaic is a medallion with a 
garland border of fruit and leaves; interrupting the border on the axes are small 
winged busts personifying the seasons—spring to the right, summer to the left, 
autumn at the top and winter at the bottom (fig. 5). Within the medallion is a 
draped female figure labelled ANANEWCIC.* She is heavily bejewelled with gems in 
her hair, large earrings, a necklace, and pearls (?) in the border of her tunic. Around 


’ Jean Lassus published an interpretation of this mosaic in “La Mosaique du Phénix provenant des 
fouilles d’Antioche,”’ Mon Piot. xxxvi, 1938, pp. 114 ff. Glanville Downey has discussed the significance 
of this and similar personifications in “Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics,” 
Trans. APA. \xix, 1938, pp. 349-363; and in “Representations of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch 
Mosaics,” Journal of the History of Ideas, i, 1940, pp. 112-113. 
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her shoulders is a rose-colored mantle, and she holds what appears to be a small 
terracotta wine amphora in her right hand. The mosaic is in the Antioch Museum. 

Another large mosaic pavement (10.50 m. x 8.50 m.) of the same period was re- 
covered from an olive grove in Daphne; it has been recently installed in the court- 
yard of the Antioch Museum by Mr. Henry Pearson. Except for a geometric border 
and a relatively small emblema in the center, this large area is covered by alternate 
rows of flowers in full view and flowers on a stem between two leaves; the flowers 
are in various shades of red; stems and leaves in grey-green (fig. 6). The tesserae of 
the background have been laid in the scale or imbricated pattern. The central 
emblema has the figure of a large yellow lion with Sassanian streamers of red and 
green tied around his neck (fig. 7). He is striding to the left over rolling ground 
which only one foot touches.‘ The pavement seems to be a copy in mosaic of a large 
Sassanian textile. 

A mosaic corridor also of the fifth century was uncovered near the lion floor; it is 
now in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection. The central section of the pavement had a 
floral trellis pattern in a unique and beautiful color scheme consisting of pink 
rosettes on a dark green background (fig. 8, p. 426). 

It was in this district of Daphne that Prof. F.O. Waagé made the large excavation 
referred to above, and his report on the work follows: 

“In 1937 a long trench was dug in Daphne in an effort to link up several scattered 
sites where the expedition had been called upon to rescue mosaic floors. In section 
27-0, a narrow street running northwest-southeast was cut across, and five meters 
northeast of this two interesting and well preserved rooms with mosaic floors were 
found several meters below the surface. Efforts to expose the structure to which 
these rooms belonged led to the partial excavation of an area roughly forty by sixty 
meters in extent; the circumstances which brought the season of 1938 to a premature 
end found the excavation still incomplete and many of its problems unsolved. 

“This area formed part of a city block, bounded on the southwest by the narrow 
northwest-southeast street, and on the northwest by a wider street running at right 
angles; both streets were unpaved. Several heavy concrete walls with brick facing 
proved the existence of some large structure during the early Roman empire and the 
coins and pottery carry the period of habitation back throughout the Hellenistic 
centuries. During the third and fourth centuries after Christ, the area was occupied 
by two buildings and parts of two others. In the southeast lay the rooms first dis- 
covered, forming a small unit of tricliniuwm (originally apsidal) flanked by two 
smaller, square rooms, all of which opened on a corridor, along the other side of 
which was a nymphaeum facing a garden. The very entertaining mosaic of the 
triclinium contained a medallion with the eagle, an Eros and Ganymede below a 
panel of boys catching birds, and in a horse-shoe band around the medallion there 
were laid out the seven courses of a Roman dinner from a tray of appetizers (eggs, 
artichokes and pig’s feet) to a layer-cake like dessert (figs. 9-10). In the room to the 
southwest, there was an excellently preserved and highly pictorial scene depicting 
Narcissus. Across the garden from this triclinium-complex, lay a small house occupy- 


4 The combination of profile and full view in the rendering of the features has been discussed by 
C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch, New York, 1938, p. 36. 
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ing the very corner of the block. The partly preserved decorative mosaics of a small 
court and two adjoining rooms added to the Antioch repertory of motives, but were 
of only ordinary workmanship. Northeast of this corner house there were several 
rooms of a more pretentious establishment; in a large room (or perhaps court) of 
9 x 1] m. were the scant traces of a once magnificent architectural mosaic floor. A 
Lapith and centaur frieze (fig. 11) decorated the socle of a stage on which draped 
figures formed part of a composition now entirely lost; high on the back wall under 
the coffered ceiling ran a frieze representing the battle of the gods and giants and 
this frieze was broken out as an architrave over the caryatids which flanked the 
composition. A paved pool bordered half of the southeast side of this room and two 
small rooms with undecorated mosaic floors were found along the southwest, but 
the fact that the level of the ground here had not changed by the fifth century caused 
this structure to suffer greater destruction than those to the south. To the northeast 
of the excavated area, lying in the angle between the last house and the triclintum- 
complex, other rooms with undecorated mosaic floors, and walls preserved almost 
two meters high in some cases, formed part of still a fourth structure. The actual 
relation of these four buildings, from the point of view of relative chronology, of 
property limits and of circulation within the area, could not be determined, be- 
cause it was impossible to clear the whole area systematically or to complete the 
excavations. 

“The coins show that this level was inhabited through the fourth century and the 
repairs and changes in at least some of the structures are also evidence of long 
habitation; in the triclintum-complex, for example, the triclinium was rebuilt with a 
square end in place of the original apse, its mosaic floor was patched and the wall of 
the corridor facing the garden was rebuilt. But there is some evidence that at least 
part of the area may have been uninhabited during part of the fifth century. In any 
case, at the end of that century or the beginning of the next, almost the whole area 
was covered by one large establishment and its appurtenances, which included a 
small bath. The former garden between the two earlier structures to the southeast 
and southwest was now buried almost a meter deep and became the site of a court 
fifteen meters square, paved with coarse white mosaic; there was a fountain near the 
center, a large nymphaeum along the side paralleling the street at the southwest, 
and porticoes around the other three sides. The porticoes had mosaic floors, the 
patterns of which were for the most part of textile origin and very partial to the 
quatrefoil rosette. Extending for twelve meters from the northeast portito was a 
floor paved with large slabs of marble. The almost total destruction of this floor 
made it impossible to determine whether a roof had ever covered it; probably this 
was also an open court, for along its northeast side lay a room, 6 m. long by 4 m. deep 
and paved in opus sectile, which was completely open to the marble court and almost 
certainly presented an arched opening to it, somewhat in /iwan fashion. Auxiliary 
rooms were attached to this main unit of two courts on both the northwest and 
southeast sides; the entrance lay about the middle of the northwest side. Minor 
rebuilding and repairs in individual rooms again bear out the evidence of the coins 
in showing long habitation; the coins stop with Constans II, except for half a dozen 
Muslim strays, so that occupation ceased about the time of the Arab invasion and 
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there is nothing to show that the site was inhabited thereafter. The thorough clean- 
ing-out after each of the two periods of which the remains were uncovered left few 
finds for the excavator. Perhaps most worthy of mention was a rusted but otherwise 
well preserved blade of a long sword, found in a terracotta drain of the fifth-century 
building, where it had been abandoned after an unsuccessful attempt to clear an 
obstruction.” 


During the summer a survey and trial excavations were made in Seleucia by the 
writer; a summary of this work will follow in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 
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FOUR NOTABLE ACQUISITIONS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Tue Metropolitan Museum has recently made four important acquisitions—an 
Athenian white-ground toilet box, an Etruscan bronze cinerary urn, an Etruscan 
set of gold jewelry, and a marble portrait of Caracalla. Of these the toilet box and 
the head of Caracalla have not been known before; the urn was published in a Sale 
Catalogue in 1910, and the jewelry was excavated and described over a hundred 
years ago. 


1. AN ATHENIAN WuitE-Grounpb Pyxis= KYLICHNIs (FIGs. 1-3) 


The pyxis is an Athenian masterpiece, unfortunately not in good condition.' It 
has evidently been exposed to fire, for the terracotta is grayish instead of reddish 
and there are blackish stains.? The white engobe has thereby become friable and has 
peeled in places, taking with it parts of the decoration. But much miraculously 
remains— enough to show the delicate drawing, the exquisite poses, and the har- 
monious composition. The upper part of the handle on the lid is restored, but what 
is preserved shows that it was not the usual knob but a ring, as in the pyxis in 
Berlin.’ 

The scene is painted in polychrome on a white ground ‘ (fig. 2).° The best way to 
appreciate it is to look at it in detail: Six women are represented in the interior of a 
house —as indicated by an Ionic column. On the floor behind the column is a large 
chest of the type used by Greek women for their belongings, including clothes; for 
Greek dresses were folded up, not hung in wardrobes or closets. On the chest may 
be seen, very faintly, the outline of a lekythos. To the right of the chest a woman 
is standing, holding a folded garment in both hands, perhaps preparing to put it 
into the chest. She wears a long chiton and a diadem decorated with a simple 
maeander and with leaves along the top. The ends of her long hair are tied to- 
gether in a bag fastened by a string ending in dangles. Her name, like those of the 


1 Acc. no. 40.11.2. BM MA. xxxv, 1940, pp. 157 ff. Total height as restored 5 9/16 in. (14.2 em.); height 
of scene 2 5/16 in. (5.9 cm.); diameter of cover 4 9/16 in. (11.6 cm.). Broken in a number of pieces and 
put together with slight plaster additions at the junctures. When the box was received at the Museum 
there were some modern restorations in the drawing. These have now been removed, except in the 
horizontal lines which frame the picture at top and bottom. 

2 Probably the box was broken in antiquity at the funerary pyre, for the surfaces of the various 
fragments differ in color and preservation and the change comes abruptly at the fractures. 

3 FR. i, pl. LVII, 2. 

4 The colors, as far as one can now see them are as follows: black glaze for legs of stools, women’s hair, 
and maeanders and chequers below scene and on lid. Diluted glaze for most of the line drawing and as 
a wash on disks of mirrors and panel on chest. Purplish red for three himatia (Galene’s, Psamathe’s, 
and the one on the stool, the two latter with diluted glaze lines over the red to indicate the folds), 
Akteie’s and Psamathe’s necklaces (Akteie’s has a diluted black glaze pendant), a few dots on Akteie’s 
himation and the berries of two of the wreaths (the one carried by Glauke and the one hanging behind 
her), parts of the box carried by Kymodoke, part of Galene’s sakkos, string fastening Glauke’s hair-bag 
and parts of its dangles. Drab for the himatia of Kymodoke and Glauke and perhaps for leaves of 
Glauke’s diadem (unless they were of pink slip). Yellow ochre for Galene’s chair rail. 

5 The composite photograph used for fig. 2 was put together by Lindsley F. Hall. 
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other women, is inscribed by her side: Beroie (B . . . . E). Next to her is Galene 

(TAAENE), seated on a stool (diphros), bending down, her right knee drawn up— 

evidently fastening her sandal. She wears a chiton, a purple himation, and a bag- 

like sakkos, tied with strings which end in dangles (preserved at the top of the head). 

A mirror hangs on the wall above. Then comes a group of two women: Kymodoke 

(KVMOAO .E) carrying with one hand a little box (with lid and feet) by a string,® 

in the other an alabastron which she is offering to Akteie (AKTE . E). The alabastron 

is of glass, for it has the distinctive zigzag pattern of glass vases. Kymodoke wears 

a chiton, a yellowish himation, and a diadem with leaves along the top; the ends of 

her long hair are tied in a bag fastened by a string ending in dangles. Akteie has a 

chiton with long overfold and a veil over her head; also a necklace with a pendant, 

and a diadem with leaves along the top. On the ground between the two women is 

a pet quail.? Behind Akteie is a 

stool (diphros) decorated with dot- 

ted crosses on the rail; a reddish 

brown himation is thrown over it. 

On the wall above hangs a laurel 

wreath with berries. Behind the 

stool Glauke (TAAVKE) is walk- 

ing to the right, holding in both 

her hands a laurel wreath like the 

one hanging on the wall. She wears 

a chiton, a yellow himation and a 

dotted diadem with leaves along 

- the top. She too has the ends of her 

long hair tied in a bag which is fas- 

% tened by a string ending in 

vot dangles. Finally comes Psamathe 

(YAMAOE), seated, turning round 

with one arm on the back of her 

chair (klismos), the other held out 

toward another pet quail, coaxing it to come to her. She wears a chiton, a purplish 

red himation, a necklace, and a fillet with leaves along the top. A mirror hangs on 
the wall above. 

As all the six women have Nereids’ names, they are probably not intended for 
ordinary Athenian ladies but for actual Nereids; * only instead of being represented 
riding the sea on dolphins, they are at home, doing the things of everyday life— 
putting away their clothes, dressing, playing with pet birds, and so on. Women in 
their homes are of course a favorite subject with Athenian vase painters; but in our 
picture the common theme has been transfigured, so to speak, by the beauty of the 
rendering. Each figure has the grace and simplicity of a Tanagra statuette, and 


* For a somewhat similar box cf. that on the inside of the kylix no. 1066 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
GazArch. v, 1879, pl. 3. 

7 For pet quails in Greece cf. D’Arcy Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds?, s.v. dptv€. 

§ The daughters of Athenian citizens were seldom given mythological names in the classical period 
(cf. Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen, pp. 75, 81 f.). Our pyxis apparently provides the earliest 
occurrence of Beroie as a Nereid name. 
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together the poses, the accessories, and the paraphernalia on wall and ground make 
a subtly related composition in which each line and spot of color plays its part. The 
quiet theme thereby assumes an extraordinary animation. 

On the top of the lid, between two borders of maeanders, was another scene which 
has almost entirely disappeared (fig. 3). We can still see the lower part of a woman 
in a chiton sitting on a rock and the lower part of a standing woman in a chiton and 
a himation. Doubtless there were other figures, perhaps six in all. A little in front 
of the seated figure an E is preserved, presumably part of a name; to the right of the 
standing figure one can see a few letters of another name || . . OMEN.® (Melpo- 
mene?). Since the rock suggests an outdoor scene and one name may be Melpomene, 
it is probable that Muses were represented. 

The paintings may be dated about 430-425 B.c., that is, about the same period 
as the early work of the Eretria Painter, the outstanding “miniaturist”’ of his time. 
But the style is sufficiently different to show that our scene is not by him. J. D. 
Beazley '° has been able to attribute it to a painter who is known by only one other 
work—a white-ground jug with Athena (AQENAIA) and Herakles in the British 
Museum." It too is painted on a white ground, a noteworthy fact, for this technique, 
which had been used for various shapes in the first half of the fifth century, became 
rare in the second half, except for sepulchral lekythoi.’* In comparing the London 
figures with ours, we note obvious resemblances between the Athena and our Akteie 
(in the profile line, the strong chin, the somewhat pouting lips, and the rendering 
of the eye) and our Glauke (in the folds of the chiton at the sleeve and below the 
mantle, and the long hair with ends tied in a bag fastened with a string ending in 


dangles). The rock on which Herakles leans his club and that on our lid have a 
similar wavy outline. 

Through these two works —the London jug and the New York pyxis— we become 
acquainted with one of the most sensitive painters of the latter part of the fifth 
century B.C. 


2. A Bronze CInerRARY URN (Figs. 4-6) 

The urn is of a well known type consisting of a large bowl with a cover. On the 
latter are five figures—in the centre a nude, standing youth holding a discus, and 
round him, considerably smaller in scale, four galloping horsemen in Scythian cos- 
tume (pointed cap, short tunic, and trousers). The horsemen hold their arms as if 
they are shooting arrows (cf. figs. 5, 6), so we may assume that they are Scythian 


* I think I can make out part of the [ before the O, but the area is too disturbed to be sure. 

10 In a letter. 

11D). 14; Murray and A. H. Smith, White Athenian Vases in the British Museum, pl. 21 b. It is in- 
teresting that the painter here used the Attic form ’A@nvaia, whereas on our pyxis he uses Ionic forms 
for the Nereid names. 

2 Cf. Beazley, Attic White Lekythoi, Oxford, 1938, p. 5. 

13 Acc. no. 40.11.83. Ht. with cover 19 1/16 in. (48.5 cm.). Le Musée vi, 1909, opposite p. 258; Sale 
Catalogue of the Collections of Dr. B. and M. C., Hétel Drouot, 19-21 May, 1910, no. 85, pl. XI; 
BMMA. xxxv, 1940, pp. 195 ff. Said to have been found at Capua. When the piece was received in the 
Museum its general color was blackish green and a hard cement-like coating covered the restored 
patches. Cleaning has brought out the fine malachite green color of the original patina and has indicated 
the contours of the modern patches (in ancient bronze), fastened with solder. The brown stains, as if 
from drippings, on the sides of the bowl occur also on other bowls of this type and must be due to the 
condensed moisture in the tufa tombs (see below). 


Fic. 4.—BronzeE Crnerary Urn, Etruscan, Aspout 500 B.c. on LATER 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


DETAILS OF FIGURE 4 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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mounted archers.'* On the shoulder of the bow! is a beautifully chased tongue orna- 
ment with a band of palmettes beneath. Tongues and beadings also decorate the 
foot and the rim of the lid. The bow] and lid are hammered, except for the rim of the 
lid and the foot which are cast. The statuettes are cast solid and soldered to the rim. 

Several such urns have been found in ancient cemeteries in Campania, for in- 
stance at Capua and Suessula, filled with ashes of the dead and placed with other 
offerings in rectangular tufa boxes.'® Since one urn was found with a vase signed by 
the painter Euergides and another with a vase by the Pan Painter, they should date 
from the late sixth century to 460 B.c. or later; and this is the period to which the 
late archaic style of the decorations also points. Though none of the urns is said to 
have come from Etruria proper, the spirited and yet cursory workmanship is indic- 
ative of Etruscan execution, and Campania was of course at this time part of the 
Etruscan domain. At all events, the style of the statuettes is neither pure Greek 
nor Oscan, but closely allied to Etruscan. 

Among the known extant urns the New York example is especially close to one 
in the British Museum " which has a similar discus-thrower in the centre of the 
lid and galloping horsemen round the edge. Central figures on other urns represent 
a youth carrying a ram or blowing a horn, a satyr and a maenad or nymph, and a 
draped female figure; other figures round the edge represent horses, sirens, lions, 
dancers, and horsemen like ours. What special significance, if any, these statuettes 
had it is difficult to say. They were clearly not all sepulchral —an indication perhaps 
that the urns were used in daily life before serving for burial. But what function 
would Scythian archers have in Etruria? As so often in Etruscan art, we know too 
little of the customs of the people to advance a satisfactory interpretation. 

On most known urns the cast rim with the statuettes is riveted to the vertical 
edge of the bow]. But on ours the rim with the statuettes was soldered to the lid 
and accordingly there are no traces of rivets on the edge of the bowl.'’? In another 
respect our urn is unusual. It is provided with a foot, which, though made in a 
separate piece and attached in modern times," fits in size, decoration, and patina so 
well that it presumably belonged to the bowl.'* None of the other extant urns has 

14 That such riders can hardly be Amazons has been shown by Zahn, Die Darstellung der Barbaren 
in griechischer Literatur und Kunst der vorhellenistischen Zeit (Diss.), Heidelberg, 1896, pp. 52 ff. 

18 yon Duhn, RM. ii, 1887, pp. 236 ff. For a recent list of such urns, cf. Riis, Collections of the Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptothek ii, 1938, pp. 157 f., who cites twenty-five more or less whole examples in European 
and American collections. (The New York one is his no. 6). We may add an example in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, with three horses on the rim (Sotheby Sale Catalogue, Collection of William R. 
Hearst, July 12th, 1939, p. 46, no. 270), and several others made known to me by Dorothy K. Hill (in 
a letter): “‘One sold at the Ryan Sale (New York, 1933, no. 167), with statuettes of a discus-thrower 
and lions, and several unpublished ones without statuettes—one in the Vatican, five in the Museo 
Archeologico at Capua, one in the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, and twelve in the Walters Col- 
lection, Baltimore.’ The bowl in the Metropolitan Museum 23.160.24 (BMMA. xix, 1924, p. 69, fig. 4) 
—without lid and with a cast rim attached to the bowl by iron rivets—evidently also belongs to this 
class. In addition there are of course many separate statuettes. 

16 Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, no. 559 (not illustrated); Riis, loc. cit., no. 16. 

17 As is natural the thin, hammered lid has in places become separated from the heavy, cast rim. 


18 The solder goes over modern patches. No ancient surface happens to be preserved just where the 
foot joins the bowl. 


19 Tt may be argued that if the foot was found in the same tomb as the bowl and so was exposed to 
the same conditions it would have the same patina even if it did not belong to the bowl. But the tufa 
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a foot actually attached. Nor was a foot strictly necessary, for we know of instances 
in which the bowls, wrapped in cloth, fitted directly into the hollows especially 
made for them in the tufa sepulchral receptacles.2° But a number of separate low 
tripods of bronze and iron have been found —occasionally with adhering pieces of 
cloth— which are thought to have belonged to urns of this type.” And if the bowls 
were used before burial they would have needed a foot. So there is no inherent 
reason why the foot of our urn should not belong to it.” 

On the underside of the foot are engraved the letters Y vy, which might be either 
Greek or Etruscan letters (cf. the Campano-Etruscan inscription VVX, xut on a 
two-handled cup in the Naples Museum,” or if read the other way around, Etruscan 
numerals (50 ? + 5).%4 


3. A Set or Etruscan JEWELRY (FIGS. 7-12) 


The jewelry is one of the most gorgeous sets that has survived from antiquity.” 
The different techniques known to the Etruscan goldsmiths — repoussé, granulation, 
gold dust, filigree, and engraving—can all be studied here. There are altogether 
twelve pieces: A necklace with siren-shaped clasps and elaborate pendants sur- 
mounted by heads of women and terminating in heads alternately of satyrs and 
horned river gods; two large disks with a border of lotus flowers and palmettes and 
with a filigree decoration at the back, visible from the front through transparent 
glass plaques (figs. 7-9); a large ring with two embossed heads of satyrs (cf. fig. 10) 
and a small carnelian seal-stone on which is engraved a flying bird holding a snake 
in its beak; two rings with engraved scarabs revolving on swivels, one a carnelian 


with Herakles holding a club and a bow, the other a striped agate with a youth (or 
woman?) leaning on a pillar and holding a sword (figs. 12, c, b); a ring with an en- 
graved lion (fig. 12a); a ring with a sphinx and lion in relief and a spiral border round 
the edge of the bezel (fig. 11); a fibula with a leech-shaped bow and with rosettes and 


receptacles in which these urns were buried were comparatively small, just large enough for an urn and 
a few small offerings. And the foot is 15.3 cm. in diameter and so must have belonged to a large object. 

20 Cf. von Duhn, RM. ii, 1887, p. 236, fig. 1. 

21 Cf. von Duhn, Ad/I. li, 1879, pp. 120 f.; ef. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, 
no. 561; Collection Raoul Warocqué, Antiquités égyptiennes, grecques, et romaines 1903, p. 29. 

22 Furthermore the broad bottom of our bowl would not have fitted the hollow in the tufa receptacle 
as well as a tapering one; cf. von Duhn, RM. ii, 1887, pp. 236 f., figs. 1, 3. 

*3 Vetter, Glotta xxvii, 1938-1939, p. 165, no. 8. 

4 Cf. Buonamici, Epigrafia etrusca, p. 243. The value 50 forA, however, is not certain, according to 
Dr. H. M. Hoenigswald. 

2 Acc. nos. 40.11.7-18. BMMA. xxxv, 1940. Approximate length of necklace 36 cm.; diameter 
of disks 6.1 cm.; greatest width of large ring 2.7 cm.; smallest inside width 1.7 cm. Smallest inside 
widths of other rings: the two with revolving stones 1.4 cm.; the one with the engraved lion 1.5 cm.; 
the one with lion and sphinx 1.8 cm. Cf. Campanari, BdJ. 1835, pp. 203 ff. (who gives the circum- 
stances of the discovery); Lenormant, AdI. vi, 1834, pp. 243 ff.; MonInst. ii, 1834-1837, pl. VII; de 
Luynes, Nouvelles Annales de l'Institut archéologique i, 1836, pp. 51 f.; Savignoni, MonAnt. vii, 1897, 
col. 284, note 4, and cols. 289 ff., note 3. For the ring with relief of lion and sphinx, our fig. 11, cf. 
Furtwiingler, AG. pl. VII, 15=BdJ. 1834, p. 120, no. 60. (I owe these references to the never failing 
kindness of Dr. R. Zahn). When this ring came to the Museum the relief was found badly crushed 
inside the cavity of the bezel. It has now been straightened out with the help of Furtwiingler’s illustra- 
tion which was made from an impression in the Cades Collection. The illustration of the disk in fig. 8 
was made from a photograph taken with a light at the back to bring out the filigree decoration. 
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Fic. 9.— Back or Disk SHOWN IN FiGurRE 8 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Fic. 8.— Disk, ProBABLY USED AS AN EARRING 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Fic. 10.—Larce Rinc SHown 
Fig. 11.— Rine LIon AnpD SpHINx. IN FigurRE 7. ENLARGED 1:114 
1: 114 (Courtesy of the Metropolitan 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) Museum of Art) 


Fic. 12a-c.— Impressions oF Rincs SHOWN IN FicurE 7, ENLARGED 1:2 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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a double-faced sphinx on the catch; two plain fibulae with a sheath-like catch ending 
in a knob; a pin with a bud-shaped head. 

The pieces are expertly worked in reddish gold with insets here and there of 
carnelian and glass paste, some in imitation of striped agate and bloodstone. A few 
of these insets are missing, so is one of the satyr’s heads of the necklace, some of 
the embossed work is a little crushed, and the glass paste has oxidized somewhat. 
Otherwise the condition is as fresh as if the pieces had been made yesterday. 

The decorations on the jewelry and on the two bronzes which are known to have 
been found with it (see below) are, with two exceptions, in the late archaic style of 
the end of the sixth and early fifth century B.c. The ring with a sphinx and lion in 
relief (fig. 11) must be earlier, whereas the engraving on one of the scarabs 
(fig. 12b) —a rather cursorily executed figure—can hardly be earlier than the end of 
the fifth century.” If this scarab belonged to the original burial, as seems likely (see 
below), the interment must have taken place some time after the rest of the orna- 
ments were made. The woman with whom they were buried perhaps inherited them 
from her mother and grandmother and wore and enjoyed them during her lifetime. 

No comparable Etruscan ensemble of this period is known, the famous ones from 
the Barberini, Bernardini, and Regolini-Galassi tombs being all earlier. But similar 
single pieces exist. We may compare especially the gorgeous disk in the British Mu- 
seum,”’ the fibulae with sphinxes on the catch in the British,?* Berlin,?* and Vatican *° 
Museums, the necklace in the British Museum* with pendant sirens and heads 
of river-gods and the ring with embossed sphinx and lion in Berlin.*"* As parallels for 
the transparent glass plaques on the disks may be cited a Hellenistic glass ring in the 


British Museum, and a Roman gold pendant in Berlin, which have painted decora- 
tions on a gold ground with a protecting sheet of glass over them.” 
The purpose of the large disks has been much discussed.** The most likely theory 
is that they were earrings. At the back of each is a short tube, 1.1 cm. long, 
ending in a loop (fig. 9). The tube perhaps served for passing through the 
lobe of the ear and the little loop at the end for the insertion of a pin to keep 
the whole in place.** There actually are remnants of silver pins inside the loops 


2 The Herakles on the other scarab may also be later than the first half of the fifth century, for 
though the half-kneeling attitude is definitely archaic, the figure, executed partly with the round drill 
(a technique which persisted in Etruria to the fourth century B.c.), is too generalized for exact dating. 

27 Marshall, Catalogue of Jewellery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman in the Departments of Antiquities, 
British Museum, no. 1419. 

28 Marshall, op. cit., no. 1383. ‘ 

29 Inv. 30 219, 452; Zahn, Ausstellung von Schmuckarbeiten in Edelmetall aus den Staatlichen Museen zu 
Berlin, p. 35, no. 2. 

30 Museo Gregoriano, i, 1842, pl. CX VII, c. 

31 Marshall, op. cit., no. 1461. 

sia Furtwingler, Geschnittene Steine im Antiquarium, pl. 3, no. 117. 

32 Marshall, op. cit., no. 1569 (cf. also p. xxxvi) and Zahn, op. cit., p. 44, no. 7, inv. no. 30898. I owe 
these references to Dr. Zahn, who also wrote me that he once saw a gold ring from Greece (Eretria?) 
with a filigree decoration protected by a transparent lid of rock crystal. 

33 Cf. Marshall, op. cit., p. 137. 

34 In two large disks of this type in the British Museum, nos. 1416, 1419, there is an additional loop 
at the back, near the edge, which Marshall, loc. cit., suggested was used to fasten the pin by a chain. 
In the New York disks these additional loops are not present. A tiny hole which is in about the required 
location could hardly have served for such an attachment. 
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of the New York disks (fig. 9). Moreover on Etruscan paintings and terra- 
cotta antefixes of just this period women are represented as wearing disk earrings 
often of large size.** So this type of ornament for the ear was evidently customary 
at the time. 

The first published accounts of the jewelry and of its finding appeared soon after 
its discovery. As they show some curious contradictions, we must examine them at 
length — to determine as nearly as possible what actually constituted the tomb group. 

The most important pieces—the necklace, the two disks, the large decorated 
fibula, and the ring with satyr heads— were illustrated on pl. VII of the Monumenti 
dell’ Instituto for 1834. We have two accounts of them at that time. C. Lenormant 
in his description in the Annali dell’ Instituto vi, 1834, pp. 243 ff., records that the 
jewelry had passed from the possession of Baron Beugnot into that of Rougemont de 
Lowemberg. He described first each of the pieces shown on the plate of the Monu- 
menti and then continues: ““On voit de plus dans l’écrin de M. Rougemont, deux 
autres fibules d’or sans ornemens; deux scarabées en cornaline et sardoine, formant 
le chaton tournant de bagues d’or, et deux anneaux entr’ouverts, ornés de perles, 
trop petits pour avoir pu recevoir le doigt méme d’un enfant.” That is, he men- 
tions everything in our set, except the little pin with the bud and the two rings 
without stones and adds two pieces now missing. 

D. Campanari described the circumstances of discovery in a letter published in 
the Bulletino dell’ Instituto, 1835, pp. 203 ff. He refers first to the publication on the 
Monumenti plate, which he wrongly cites as pl. XIII instead of pl. VII, and de- 
scribes the jewelry as follows: “‘quella superba collana d’ oro e quel ricco anello e 
gli altri ornamenti tutti muliebri, che in una tomba furono quivi rinvenuti gia sono 
tre anni.” Then he proceeds to describe the site from which they came as “un monte 
isolato, grande e rotondo”, half of which had no graves at all, whereas the other 
half had “‘sei file di sepoleri incavati nel tufo”’; in the centre of the hillock was a 
large tomb consisting of two chambers; in one of these chambers was found the 
body of a warrior, with the large ring illustrated on the Monumenti plate on the 
fourth finger of his left hand; in the same chamber were also bronze vases, a bronze 
tripod now in the Vatican,* and a quantity of armor, including an embossed bronze 
helmet now in the Bibliothéque Nationale.*? In the second chamber containing 
another body were “le due collane e la fibula e gli altri ornamenti che pubblico 
l’Instituto”’; also several red-figured vases.** 

It will be noted that Campanari here mentions two necklaces, though only one 
appears in the Monumenti plate, only one in his previous reference to this plate, 
only one in Lenormant’s article, and only one in our set; also that his phrase “gli 

% Cf. e.g. Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CLX XVIII, 1 (antefix from the temple of Apollo at Veii); Weege, 
Etruskische Malerei, p. 61, fig. 55 (Tomba dei Vasi dipinti); Duell, The Tomba del Triclinio, pl. 3. 

36 Giglioli, LZ’ Arte etrusca, pl. CII, 3. 

37 Babelon and Blanchet, Catalogue des bronzes antiques, no. 2013; Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CIV, 1. 

38 Campanari describes them as follows: “‘un vaso a calice di bel disegno a figure rosse rappresentante 
il ratto di Proserpina, un idria con quadrighe in corso e due olpi di volgare argomento.” I have not been 
able to trace their present whereabouts. Dr. Zahn, however, has made the ingenious suggestion that the 
vaso a calice with the Rape of Persephone is perhaps the Etruscan stamnos, Gerhard, AV. pl. 240, now 


in the Vatican (like the bronze tripod). The vase resembles others found at Vulci and should date from 
about 400 B.c. 
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altri ornamenti tutti muliebri,” if it describes the present plate, must refer to only 
three objects—the fibula and the disks— whereas it suggests quite a number of 
objects. He nowhere mentions the undecorated fibulae, the four smaller rings, and 
the pin, several of which are referred to by Lenormant. 

One wonders whether Campanari actually saw the Monumenti plate as published, 
for the above contradictions seem strange in an otherwise carefully worded article. 
His mistake in the number of the plate may be a clue. It looks as if he had written 
his article in advance of the publication of the plate and had expected that the illus- 
trations would include the whole tomb group —that is, the set as we have it, plus a 
second, rather insignificant necklace and the two half-open rings mentioned by 
Lenormant.*® These three pieces may well at some time have been given to fair 
visitors.*° 

4. A MARBLE Portrait or CARACALLA (FIGs. 13-18) 


The head is one of the best extant portraits of the emperor Caracalla *! (a.p. 
211-217) and is intact, except for a few missing parts of the nose, ears, and neck and 
some chips here and there. In protected places even the original polished surface is 
preserved. The portrait has the characteristic traits of Caracalla—the thick neck 
turned rather sharply to the left, the protruding muscles of the forehead with 
wrinkled brows and the two oblique swellings above the eyes which impart a frown- 
ing, somewhat sinister expression to the face, the thick, plebeian nose with an 
oblique furrow across the bridge, the mobile mouth with curving lips, and the cleft 
chin. The portrait differs, however, in some respects from the familiar type repre- 
sented in most of the known Caracallas, including the famous busts in Naples, 
London, and Berlin.” The wild, stubborn expression and decided twist of the neck 
there emphasized have been toned down in the New York head. And the hair is 


39 Tt is true that the publication date of his article in the Bulletino is 1835, whereas that of the plate 
in the Monumenti is 1834. But the writing and the publication of an article do not of course always 
coincide. 

40 Campanari, after his account of the large tomb, describes the smaller ones which he said belonged 
exclusively to warriors buried with arms of all sorts, helmets, and gold wreaths. In each of these warrior 
tombs was “‘un anello d’ oro o con pietra o con incisione in luogo di essa.” At first glance it would seem 
possible that some of our rings at least belonged to these graves. However, only one (that with the sphinx 
and lion) is really large enough for the first phalanx of a man’s finger. The one with the engraved lion 
could perhaps have been worn on a man’s little finger if thin. But the two with stones — which are those 
mentioned by Lenormant—are far too small, though they fit a woman’s finger comfortably. There 
exist of course scarabs mounted on twisted rings, meant for suspension (cf. Marshall, Cat.,of Finger 
Rings in the Brit. Mus. pp. xxxviii-xxxix, xliv), but do we have any evidence that such were worn by 
grown men? Moreover, since “‘six rows of tombs” are mentioned, one would expect more rings (two of 
the only three rings which come into consideration are included in Lenormant’s description). Further- 
more the slender fibulae and pin—which also have to be accounted for—are hardly appropriate for 
warriors. That one of the scarabs, and perhaps the second one, is later than the rest of the jewelry is not 
an argument against their having been found with it, for the more important jewelry and the two fine 
bronzes may well be heirlooms; and we do not know the date of the rest of the objects— including the 
red-figured vases—found in the two-chambered tomb. 

4 Acc. no. 40.11.1. Ht. 1414 in. (36.2 em.). BMMA. xxxv, 1940, pp. 139 ff. Pentelic marble. Said 
to have been found in Rome. I have had the advantage of discussing this portrait with a number of 
my colleagues and want to thank especially K. Lehmann-Hartleben, E. T. Newell, E. C. Olsen, and 
M. Bieber for their help. 

42 Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie ii, 3, pp. 50 ff., nos. 1, 46, 56, pl. XX; Brunn-Bruckmann, Griech- 
ische und Rémische Portrdts, pls. 1008-1010; Bliimel, Rémische Bildnisse, Katalog der Sammlungen 
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Fic. 16 
THE Emperor CaRACALLA, A.D., 211-217. From a STATUE 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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rendered differently. Instead of the usual mass of curly locks in high relief it has— 
like the bust in the Capitoline Museum “—short, closely adhering curls in low 
relief, while the beard is indicated merely by short chisel marks. The technique of 
indicating hair by incisions is familiar from portraits of Alexander Severus (A.D. 
222-235) and his successors. Moreover in the Arch of Septimius Severus, which was 
dedicated in 203 and is therefore a decade or two earlier than our head, the Antonine 
plastic ringlets with grooves made by the running drill are found side by side with 
the later technique of mere gashes on the modelled surfaces of the skull and jaws.“ 
This shows— what would in fact be only natural —that new styles of rendering hair 
came in fashion not suddenly but gradually. Two possibilities suggest themselves. 
The New York head may be an early example of a technique which became current 
a little later, or it may be a posthumous portrait. Though Caracalla’s short reign 
of six years was marked by excesses, persecutions, and murders, and his death must 
have brought relief to many, he also had powerful friends. Throughout his life he 
had courted the soldiers, had showered gifts on them, and had shared their priva- 
tions. How efficacious the soldiers’ support was after his death is shown by the fact 
that, in spite of the adverse feeling of the people and the senate, Caracalla was 
deified “ and a temple was built in his honor.** And on coins and inscriptions of the 
period of Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, Caracalla is designated as Divus 
Magnus Antonius.*’ There is therefore no inherent objection to the theory that the 
New York portrait was made some years after Caracalla’s death. And this may ex- 
plain the tendency toward idealization in the rendering of the features. 

According to Dio (Ixxix, 6, 5), Caracalla was twenty-nine years old when he 
died. According to his biographer in the Historia Augusta ix, 1, “Bassianus |i.e., 
Caracalla] lived for forty-three years and ruled for six.”” That Dio’s version is cér- 
rect, or at least nearer the truth, is indicated by the coins struck by Septimius 
Severus in a.p. 198-201, on which Caracalla appears as a child about 10 to 13 years 
old and not as a youth over 20—as he would have been had he been forty-three in 
A.D. 217.48 That Caracalla looks older than twenty-nine in the New York head is 
also true of most of the other portraits, including several on coins. Nor is this sur- 
prising considering his Syrian blood and hard, riotous living. 

The New York head was evidently made for insertion in a statue. Of this statue 


antiker Skulpturen, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, R 96, pls. 59-60. To Bernoulli’s list of portraits of 
Caracalla, published in 1894, a number of others can now of course be added; e.g. one found in Rome 
(D. Mustilli, BullComm. lxi, 1933, pp. 98 f., pls. IV-V) and those of the young Caracalla on the Arch 
of the Severi found at Lepcis (R. Bartoccini, Africa Italiana iv, 1931, pp. 32 ff., figs. 84-85). The head 
from Corinth (E. Askew, AJA. xxxv, 1931, p. 442 ff., figs. 1, 3), though it bears a general resemblance 
to Caracalla, has not the distinguishing traits (note especially the forehead, mouth, and chin) that would 
enable one to make the attribution with confidence. 

43 Bernoulli, op. cit. ii, 3, p. 51, no. 3 and p. 60, pl. X XI; Stuart Jones, The Sculptures of the Museo 
Capitolino, p. 204, no. 54. 

44 This observation I owe to E. C. Olsen who is preparing a monograph on the Arch of Septimius 
Severus, to be published by the American Academy in Rome. 

45 Dio Ixxix, 9, 2. 

46 Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Antoninus Caracalla xi, 5. 

47 Mattingly and Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage iv, 2, p. 128; CIL. viii, 2, p. 1047 and viii, 
i, no. 7963. 

48 Cf. on this question also von Rohden in RE. ii, s.v. Aurelius, col. 2439. 
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two pieces of the legs survive—one from above the left knee to the bottom of the 
calf, the other from the right thigh to below the knee, with part of the support 
attached *° (figs. 17, 18). Since both are nude, Caracalla was evidently not repre- 
sented wearing a toga or a cuirass over a chiton; for in either of these-cases the thigh 
would have been covered>-Nor was the 
statue wholly nude, for the projection at 
the right of the neck and the fact that the 
head and neck were worked in a separate 


Fic. 17 Fic. 18 
Parts or LEGS OF THE STATUE OF CARACALLA, OF WHICH THE HEAD Is SHOWN IN 
Figures 13-16 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


piece from the statue suggest drapery at the juncture. Probably, therefore, Cara- 
calla was wearing a cloak, perhaps a chlamys fastened on one side, for such an 
arrangement would best fit the shape — better at least than a paludamentum or mili- 
tary cloak, the edge of which generally came further away from the neck. The un- 
finished condition of the back of the head suggests that the statue was placed 
against a wall, perhaps in a niche. 


GIsELA M. A. RicuTER 
METROPOLITAN Museum or ArT 


49 Length of left leg 1534 in. (40 cm.); height of right leg with support 914 in. (24 em.). 
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A GREEK VOTIVE [TYNX-WHEEL IN BOSTON 


A FOUR-SPOKED terracotta iynx-wheel (fig. 1), finely preserved, of Attic geometric 
style from the close of the eighth century B.c.,! found at Phaleron, was acquired by 
the Museum of Fine Arts in 1928.2 So far as I know, the object is unique.’ It scarcely 
can fail to charm and intrigue the layman, although it is of peculiar interest to the 
archaeologist and student of Greek literature, religion and magic. The wheel shows a 
pale, slightly pinkish, tan clay-biscuit, covered with a thin transparent slip. It is 
decorated above and below with linear patterns in semi-lustrous dark brown pig- 
ment, executed with careless facility, from the common ceramic repertory of the 
later geometric period.‘ Seated in a ring on the upper surface of the rim are eleven 
plastic iynges, (iuyyes), ° with small heads, tall elongated necks, and swelling vocal 
cords which indicate that the birds are giving their call.* Two birds are almost wholly 
restored and minor portions of others are also modern.’ A twelfth bird, or perhaps a 
knob, formerly occupied the damaged blank space at the centre,* but the injury 
leaves the lost object uncertain. All the birds are marked with rows of dots and with 
stripes which follow horizontally the wings and back and are vertical on the neck. 
An even more pronounced departure from their natural mottled and barred plum- 
age ° is evident in six of the iynges. Four together in front and two birds directly 
opposite are more elegantly ornamented than their fellows, each with a broad band 
across its body consisting of cross-hatched diamonds or pendent triangles. Checker- 
board and lattice designs alternate on the spokes. Silhouetted on the thickness of the 


rim is an irregular, running zigzag. On the under side of the wheel (fig. 3) two 
closely grouped series of ten and twelve pendent leaves are separated by checker- 
board intervals which divide the rim into four sectors. Checkerboard covers one of 


1 From the photographs Mr. Rodney Young dates this iynx-wheel at the end of the eighth or begin- 
ning of the seventh century B.c. 

2 Diameter 21.5 cm. Inventory 28.49. On exhibition since 1928. 

3 Gow states, JHS. 54, 1934, p. 11: ‘No specimens are known to exist . . . it is possible that speci- 
mens lurk undetected in the repositories of our museums, but I do not think it very probable.” 

4 For checkerboard, lattice-band with zigzag, pendent leaves, dots, stripes, etc. cf., for example, 
geometric vases in the Museum of Fine Arts: shallow bow] (03.778); Dipylon amphorae 03.779; 03.774; 
03.777. See also Young, Late Geometric Graves, p. 74, fig. 48, Grave XV, 1 (late 8th century). 

5 Tynzx torquilla (fig. 2), the common European species of the genus iynz, closely allied to the wood- 
pecker. Its tail-feathers, however, are soft as in most perching birds, for, while it perches vertically on 
tree-trunks, it does not hammer at the bark with its beak and, therefore, does not require stiff, pointed 
spines for leverage. See Westell, British Nesting Birds; Hudson, British Birds, pp. 186-187; Pycraft, 
Birds in Flight, pp. 92-93 and see note 9 below. 

6 This bird’s clear, high-pitched, flute-like call: pee pee pee que, quee quay quay; love-note: gui gui 
gui, can be heard for a quarter of a mile (Westell, op. cit.). Cf. Aristotle, De Animalibus Historiae, 504 a 
11 and Aelian VI, 19. 

7 Restored for its former owner by Mr. William H. Young of this Museum, while he was still at the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. 

8 Dr. Brendel suggests a statuette of a goddess. 

® Vermiculated with grey and brown, it is inconspicuous from a distance because closely matching the 
tree it inhabits. In Guernsey it is generally known, therefore, as the mackerel-bird: Dresser, History of 
Birds of Europe, Vol. 5, p. 106, and references cited in note 5 above. The iynx torquilla is reproduced 
in natural colors by Malherbe, Monographie des Picidées iv, pl. CX XI, and by Kuroda, Birds in Life 
Colors (2), pl. 52, 430: Iynx torquilla Japonica (Bonaparte). 
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Fic. 1.—Iynx-WHEEL IN Boston 


f 


Fic. 2.—Iynx (Wry-NECK): MALE AND FEMALE 


(After Riverside History of Birds, fig. 217) 


Fic. 3.—Unper Sipe or Iynx-WHEEL IN Boston 


at 
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these spokes; latticework the opposite spoke. And across the other two spreads a 
broad band of lattice decoration broken by a large light-ground zigzag. These lower 
designs may indicate that the wheel was hung above eye-level. For the rim before 
firing was pierced on four sides between the diagonal spokes, twice by small round 
holes, twice by wedge-shaped perforations through a bird’s wing. Threaded with four 
vertical cords tied together at the top, the wheel when suspended has its diameter 
horizontal. The ancient cords which, of course, have disappeared, recently for ex- 
periment were replaced by modern twine (fig. 1). The wheel was seen thus to be so 
contrived that the lightest touch sets it spinning around to the right with rapidly 
increasing speed, the cords twisting themselves tightly into one so far as their dis- 
tance apart permits, then automatically reversing the motion, gradually unwind and 
separate, causing the revolutions of the wheel slowly to diminish in momentum and 
finally to cease. 

This four-spoked wheel had as its prototype the Babylonian solar dise common 
on boundary-stones and in representations of the temple or royal palace.'® In Greece, 
likewise, it symbolized the sun. The radiate solar wheel, Cook points out, occurs on 
a late geometric vase-fragment from Delos " and on fifth-century coins of Thracian 
Mesembria ” and of Kalchedon in Bithynia where it appears also without rays." On 
a coin of Populonia in Etruria ™ it served as a countermark. The simple four-spoked 
wheel is found on geometric vases from Argos, once with stars between each of the 
spokes. Affixed to the pediment as an acroterion to sheathe the ridge-pole, sus- 
pended from the entablature of a Greek temple,'* or hung from the roof of palace or 
humbler dwelling,'? the wheel, of brilliantly painted terracotta or gleaming bronze, 
became thus a mimic sun, credited with beneficent prophylactic powers. 

The more immediate antecedents of our iynx-wheel are found in the Greek 
geometric solar wheel, usually of bronze, with one or more birds seated or standing 
upon it. A solitary bronze bird, pierced for suspension, standing on a horizontal 
wheel, was a frequent form of votive offering. Examples have come to light, Miss 
Roes informs us,'® at the Argive Heraeum, at Olympia, in Thessaly, at the sanctuary 
of Artemis Orthia in Sparta, at Lindos in Rhodes, and on the Acropolis in Athens. 
At the Laconian sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, in Delphi, and on other sites have 
been found also the upright dise with a bird perched on its rim.'* A bronze ring with 
four birds seated along its outer edge turned up at the precinct of Athena Alea in 
Tegea.2° At Kameiros in Rhodes *' were unearthed bronze wheels with the traditional 


10 Cook, Zeus, i, p. 263, fig. 190—stone tablet from Sippar: see below, p. 449. 

Tbid., fig. 185 = Poulsen and Dugas, BCH. xxxv, 1911, p. 371, fig. 29. 

12 450-350 B.c.: British Museum Catalogue, Thrace, p. 132; Hunterian i, p. 421, pl. 28, 8; Cook, op. cit., 
fig. 181 (his own collection). Cf. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 278, after Percy Gardner in Numismatic 
Chronicle (new series), 1880. 

13 480-400 B.c. BMCat. Pontus, p. 124, pl. 27, 1-3 (Cook, fig. 182, rays, fig. 183, no rays); see other 
examples cited by Cook, p. 254, notes 2, 3. 14 Cook, op. cit., pp. 254-5, fig. 184. 

6 Tiryns i, Taf. XVII, 1, 8, p. 146, Abb. 11. 16 Cook, op. cit. pp. 259, 292 ff., figs. 212-218. 

17 Cook, p. 259 and notes 3-6 (Apulian Vases). 

18 Anna Roes, Greek Geometric Art, p. 14, fig. 4 and note 2. 

19 Tbid., pp. 14-15, fig. 4 and note 1. 20 BCH. 1921, p. 367, fig. 20, no. 201 = Roes, p. 15, note 2. 

1 British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, nos. 159-160, cited by Roes, p. 15, note 3; cf. Cook, Zeus, 
i, p. 881, fig. 268. 
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pair of solar birds. On a geometric vase from Argos” the solar wheel, flanked by two 
birds facing it, has between the spokes, however, not birds as Miss Roes states,” but 
mere dots. 

Like the solar wheel the iynx was thought to possess magical properties, a belief 
inspired by the bird’s peculiarities. For purposes of defense or of courtship-display 
during the mating season, it elongates and twists its neck about, turning its head in 
all directions with a quick rotary movement. This characteristic, described by Aris- 
totle in his De Animalibus Historiae (epi ta 504a, 11: KaAov- 
ivy€... tepiotpéper TOV tTpdynAov eis Tov 
Kabdtrep oi Speis and by the scholiast on Pindar’s fourth 
Pythian 213(=381) is epitomized in its Latin name torquilla, and throughout 
Europe was widely observed, as its numerous identical appelations in different 
languages testify. Thus it is known by the French variants torcol,* tourlicou, and 
tourne téte. The Spanish call it torcecuello, the Italians torcicollo, and in Sicily it is 
nicknamed capu tortu. It bears the English sobriquet writhe or wry-neck, in Ger- 
many the names Drethals or Wendehals. The Dutch appelative is Draathals, 
the Danish Drethals, or as in Norway Vendehals; and the Russians know it 
as vertigolovka.* More rarely the iynx is called tongue-bird: in modern Greek 
yAéooa: in Sicilian lingua longa.” Its long slender tongue, equipped with viscous fluid 
for licking up ant larvae and other tiny insects, is retractile, darting in and out like 
that of a serpent,?’ another feature observed by Aristotle (op. cit. ii, 12, 504 a),?* 
noted also by the scholiast on Pindar’s fourth Pythian (212=380), and by Pliny, 
Naturalia Historia (CVII, 47).2° Breeding in a tree-hole, the iyna torquilla, if dis- 
turbed, startles the intruder with a sharp, snake-like hiss (ivuy4),*° whence pos- 
sibly its ancient Greek name, ivy€, the origin of which, however, is not precisely 
known.*! Could the bird’s mating-call have suggested its name? ® Because of its 
sibilant hiss and the reptilian mobility of its neck and tongue, the wry-neck has been 
dubbed snake-bird in Sussex, Hampshire, and Somerset; in Switzerland Natterwendel 
and in Germany Nattervogel.* If caught it grimaces fiercely, throws itself into con- 
tortions —twisting, writhing, and hissing, then half-closing its eyes and swooning, it 
feigns death until its captor involuntarily relaxes his hold, when it suddenly es- 

2 Tiryns, i, p. 150, Taf. XVII, 17. 23 Op. cit., p. 14, note 1 and fig. 4. 

24 Linnaeus, quae a Gallis le torcol, cited by Bury, JHS. vii, 1886, p. 158, n. 1. 

2 Dresser, History of Birds of Europe 5, p. 103; Cook, Zeus i, p. 257 and note 1 with references 
cited. % Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 124. 

27 Pycraft, Book of Birds, p. 109, pl. 23, 6; Westell, British Nesting Birds, fig. 50, Riverside Natural 
History of Birds, fig. 217 (our fig. 2). 

28 De Animalibus Historiae ta Joa 1oTopiwv) ivy§€) éxer . . . THY yA@TTav dpolav 
tois Speciv ... . “etT1 TOV Eis TOUTTIOW TOU AoITTOU 
Kadatrep of Seis. 

29 Naturalis Historia CVII, 47: iynz . . . linguam serpentium similem in magnam longitudinem por- 
rigit. Collum circumagit in aversum. (The only certain mention of the iynx-bird in Latin literature, ac- 
cording to Gow, op. cit., p. 9). 80 Cf. Nicander, Theriaca, 400. 

3t Thompson, op. cit., p. 124; p. 129 “ probably a word of foreign or unknown origin.”’ For other names 
given this bird by the Greeks cf. Photius and Hesychius (kivaidiov ce1cotruy is reported by the scholi- 
ast on Theocritus IT, 17. Linnaeus wrote: “Iyngis torquillae. . . . nunc a Graecis cucouTrdda vel KwAv- 
otcoa appellatur, falso a scholiast ceicotuyis ‘motacilla’ vocatur’” (cited by Tzetzes, Hist. ii, 577 


quoted by Bury, JHS. vii, 1886 p. 158, note 1. Cf. also Cook, Zeus i, p. 250, note 2 (ceicoTrvyiov). 
3% See above p. 443, note 6, gui gui gui. 8 Cook, op. cit., p. 257 and note 3. 
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capes. Analogies of the iynx with the serpent, scarcely mimetic or mere coincidence, 
suggest rather evolutionary survival from the reptilian stage of the bird.** But to 
superstitious peoples this phenomenon seemed pregnant with mystery and the iynz 
torquilla was a magic-bird (cf. Zaubervogel), endowed with supernatural potency. 

To harness this magic power the Greeks utilized the solar wheel with which birds 
already were associated. The iynx, seemingly possessed with madness when excited 
by the mating instinct, was, as Pindar in his fourth Pythian (212-214) and the scholi- 
ast tell, spread-eagled, Ixion-like,** upon the wheel (iuy€ tetpd&xkvayos). Accoutred 
thus the solar wheel became the iynx-wheel. Moreover, the iynx-bird evidently 
proved to be the more potent member of this magical combination, for henceforth, 
whether or not the bird is attached to it, the magic wheel, despite ensuing ambi- 
guity,** is known as the iynx. A powerful fertility magnet, this 7yna functioned as 
sun-, moon-, rain-, and above all as a love-charm.*’ 

At the temple of Delphian Apollo, “golden tynges,” allied apparently with the 
intrusive solar elements in this ancient fertility cult,** served as instruments of solar 
magic, if Philostratus rightly interprets a cryptic passage of Pindar’s (Boeckh, 
Fragment 25) to which other ancient writers also variously refer.*® Galen (in Hip- 
pocrates, de articulis, 3, 25) reports that Pindar wrote: “‘from the gable of the temple 
of Pythian Apollo at Delphi sang golden charmers” (enchantresses): ypvoeai 
aietoU d&eiSov KAnSdves (KnAnSdves). ‘Golden tynges’ (xpucas iuyyas), 
Philostratus called them, speaking for Apollonios of Tyana (Vita A pollonii 6, 11, p. 
221, 32 ff.)“‘ which voiced the persuasive notes of Sirens.” Ze1ptveov Tiv& étre (TN )yovoas 
teidw. Athenaeus (vii, 290 E) similarly refers to the ““Charmers” in Pindar, who like 
the Sirens, afflicted with forgetfulness those who listened to them, “withering away 
in pleasure.” KnAnddovev, ai Tov avTOV TPdTIOV Tais TOUS 
&kpowpevous Etroiouv THv Tpopev Sia NdSoviv dpavaiveoba. 
But to these “songstresses of gold”’ t& és Tas @BOUsS Tas yPUCas, which, according to 
Pausanias (x, V, 12) Pindar mentions in his verses about the bronze temple of 
Hephaistos, credence is summarily denied, for the poet, Pausanias claims, “merely 
imitates Homer’s story of the Sirens.” 

Yet, magic wheels, of gilded wood or metal, if suspended on taut wires, when set in 
motion may have emitted delicate musical sounds suggesting the golden voices of 
sirens. But Pindar’s “golden charmers”’ need not imply this, to personify vividly 
the irresistible magic of the temple tynges. 


34 Note the retention of characteristics from this previous evolutionary stage by the cormorant. By 
means of air photography this bird has been filmed on its breeding grounds, high on inaccessible cliffs 
out in the Pacific islands. The young birds with their long, naked writhing necks— and they seem indeed 
to be all neck—look startlingly like reptiles. 

% Pindar, Pythian ii, 40. For representations of Ixion on South Italian vases, Etruscan gems and 
mirrors, and in Pompeian wall-painting, see Cook, op. cit., i, pp. 198 f., figs. 144-147, pls. XVI, XVII. 

% For example, Theocritus II, 17 ff.; Palatine Anthology v, 204 =205, variously interpreted by Gow, 
King, and Thompson. Metaphorical possibilities often increase the diversity of interpretations: e.g., 
Pindar, Nemean iv, 35 =56 (see below p. 450). 

37 Cf. Suidas: Kai dépyavidv ti ivy§ kaAouuevov, Strep ai pappakides oTPEGEIV 
&yatrapévous * Kai Spvedv T1 edokeitai Thy avThv Suvauiv Exerv 
68ev Seapevouci Tois Tpoxickois and the scholiast, quoted by Thompson, op. cit., p. 125. 

38 See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States iv, pp. 136 ff. N.B. pp. 143, 285; and Cook, Zeus, i, p. 258. 

39 For texts with variant readings, see Cook, op. cit., pp. 258-259 and notes 5, 6; p. 262, note 5. 
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By transferred meaning Babylonian cosmic wheels, spheres, or discs were also 
denominated iynges. Pendent from the roof of the royal judgment-hall of the King 
of Babylonia, Philostratus reports (i, 25, p. 29, 1), were four iynges of gold, which as- 
sure the King of divine Necessity: pév 57) 6 EvtatiOa, ypucai 
ivyyes ToU 6pdpou TéTTapes Thy “ASpaoTteiav 
.... These, he states, the Magians attune, calling them the voices of the gods: 
Tautas of avToi paciv poitdvtes és Ta 
auTas 8eGv yAwttas. Probably these Babylonian iynges,*° as Cook proposes, were 
golden spheres or discs symbolizing the Sun, Moon, and Star hung in the “sapphire 
yrault,” much as they appear on the sculptured stone tablet of Nabdé-pal-idinna in the 
British Museum,“ and as there, presided over by an enormous wheel-like solar disc, 
which revolves on a pair of heavy cords suspended from the hands of two divine 
beings. These spheres, all of which may have revolved, according to Philostratus 
were kept in resonant harmony, suggesting to us the “‘music of the spheres.” The 
great solar iynx, the turning of which governs the heavens and earth, may well have 
reminded even the most mighty King of Babylonia not to be exalted above man- 
kind: Kai T6 Tous 

The Greek iynz as a lunar charm, which figured in new-moon festival rites, is 
alluded to by Pindar in his fourth Nemean Ode (35 =56): tuyyi Top 
veounvia. Turner understood the word ivy€ in this passage to mean simply a spell or 
charm,” while Bury early proposed that it signified incantation or song, originally 
moon-song to the Argive lunar goddess *!c,** both here and in the refrain of Theoc- 
ritus’ second ode, which Vergil (Eclogue viii, 69), giving him support, had rendered: 


““ducite ab urbe domum mea carmine (ducite Daphnim).” Later, however, Bury held 
that ivy€, meaning moon-charm, qualified by the adjective veounvia in Pindar’s 
fourth Nemean (35) specifically denotes new-moon charm.“ In the second ode of 
Theocritus (10ff.), Simaetha, before spinning her magic wheel to recall her faithless 
lover (discussed below, p. 451), as though its lunar association were omnipresent, in- 
vokes the auspices of Selene and Hecate. The iynx-wheel anciently functioned also 


as a rain-charm. Marinos relates how “‘Proklus, who was familiar with Chaldean 
rites, by moving a certain tynx in the correct manner caused a rainfall and freed 
Attica from a destructive drought.” 6uBpous te éxivnoev, iuyy& Tiva 
Kal avypdv EEaiciav thv “Attikiv In one European locality 
the torquilla was called the rain-bird.“ 


Cf. Gow, op. cit., p. 13: “If the golden tuyyes in Babylon and . . . at Delphi are not pure fairy- 
tale, I will not attempt to guess what they may have been.” 

41 No. 91,000, Budge, Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, 1900, p. 128 and pl. 22; 
Cook, Zeus i, p. 263, fig. 190. 

2 Turner, The Odes of Pindar, 1881, p. 113, “by a charm am I drawn away to touch upon the day of 
the new-moon;”’ p. 362, “‘some potent spell lures me the new-moon sports to sing.” 

‘8 Bury, JHS. vii, 1886, pp. 158-160. 

‘4 Bury, Nemean Odes of Pindar, iv, 1890,35, commentary p.72: “Iam drawn on by a new-moon charm. 
. . .”’; Introduction, p. 63, “‘moon-spell.”” Cf. Thompson, op. cit., p. 128 and see p. 125 “‘love or desire.” 

6 Cook, Zeus i, p. 264 note 6; Marinos, v. Proklus 28. Cf. Proklus in Platonis Cratylum toioGtov 
Ti voeiv Eyorye SoxKei Kai TO 6vopa ivyywv, 6 rdaoas AtyeTar Tas 
anyas (G. Pasquali, Commentariae p. 33, 14 ff.; Pseudo-Zoroaster, Frag. 54 (Cory) cited by Thomp- 
son, op. cit. p. 128. 

* Tbid., p. 264 and note 7 citing L. Hopf, Thierorakel und Orakelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit, p. 144; 
“Regenvégele, near Radolfszall on the Bodense.” 
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The iynx-wheel predominantly, however, was a love-charm, the iynx-bird the bird 
of love. Pindar in his fourth Pythian (212-215 =380-385) tells how Aphrodite first 
brought to men from Olympus the pied iynz, the maddening bird of love, fast-bound in 
the four-spoked circle and taught Jason how to use this iynx-wheel with magic spells 
and incantations to win Medea’s love, and consequently the golden-fleece: 

. TOTVIAa 

ToikiAav iuyya 

év GAUTW KUKAw, 

Spviv Kutrpoyévera pépev 

Tp@tov Aitas copdv Aicovidav 

Sppa Mndeias toKéwv apéAoit’ aida, 8’ “EAAGS 

év ppaoi Kaiopévav Sovéoi 
Not alone by Pindar was the iynx called the bird of love. Sophocles (fragment 421) 
describes it as the watchful guardian of love: iuyya 8npntnpiav Epwtos. Aeschylus 
(Persae, 989-990) employs ivy§ metaphorically to mean love or desire: ivyy& po 
SAT’ &yabdSv .... and thus Thompson, Glossary of Greek 
Birds, p. 125, interprets line 35 of the fourth Nemean Ode. This usage survived in 
post-Alexandrian literature with various derived meanings. That passionate yearn- 
ing (1rd80s) is its primary intent in Lycophron 310: tupgpdpw 
the scholiast elucidates: iuy§ Aéyetar 6 ~pws Kai Spvedv Ti © ai 
gapyuoxides eis EpcoTta. And in the third century a.p. ivy§ was still so used by Helio- 
dorus Eroticus (IV, 15). The iynx-wheel as a love-charm at times is referred to with 
metaphorical intention. The new Liddell and Scott Lexicon (1930) cites thus the 
much-interpreted passage of Pindar’s fourth Nemean (35) and ignoring for the mo- 
ment veounvia translates (I am drawn) “as by the magic wheel’’. With similar im- 
port in Xenophon’s Memorabilia (III, I, 17) Socrates, conversing with Theodote, 
uses the word iuy€: io@1 611 ovK TOAAGY Te Kai Kai 
ivyyov eoti. Xpijoov toivuv po, (7) Oeod6tn), tThv ivyya iva coi 
€Ako aut. Likewise the significance love-charm attaches to it in Aristaenetus IT, 
18: tov ikéteve Kat’ éxeivns dvakivijoa tas iuyyas. “luy€ 
developed also the figurative meaning of charm in the sense of fascination, seen in 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 1110: 

as of THv “EAANVvoov Ti of] ivyy 

in Diogenes Laertius (VI, 2, 76): Tis ivy§ Aloyévous Tois Adyois, 
and unless, as Gow suggests (p. 10), the intention possibly is not here metaphorical, 
in Lucian, de Domo, 13: UT’ ivyyos 7 Leipijvos TH EAKduEVOS. A 
decadent significance of ivy§ which was current in the second and third centuries 
A.D., physical attraction and erotic passion (denoting thus as “luyyas, tpwtikas 
&v@pwtro1), is commonly employed by Aelian in his de Natura Animalium (II, 9; 
V, 40; IX, 13, 15; XV, 19) and by his contemporary Oppian, in the Halieutica (IV, 
132). 

In the MapyoxeUtpic:, Theocritus brings into juxtaposition with ivy€ of the 
third refrain the AduBos (30) implying between them a close relationship, perhaps 
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even identity; but the passage is not without ambiguity, which has led to some 
confusion in its interpretation, and hence calls for clarifying analysis. The love-lorn 
Simaetha, pyramiding spells and incantations, praying that they be no less puissant 
than those of Circe, Medea, or golden-haired Perimede, chants over and over the 
refrain: “Tynx, draw to my home this man”’ ivy €, éAxe Tu Tijvov éudv troti Tov 
é&vSpa. Thus addressing her magic wheel she again spins round the iynz (27), for she 
continues (30) “‘as whirls this bronze rhombos” Siveid’ AduBos 6 yaAxeos, 
“‘vearning, may he because of Aphrodite, turn round and round our doors :” 


“Agpoditas 

®s Keivos Sivoito auetépnoiv 
Whether by the term rhombos Theocritus here refers to the iynx-wheel by its general 
class, as one might call an apple in the next breath “‘this fruit;”’ or whether, as Gow 
proposes, another instrument of magic, the rhombos or “bull-roarer,”’ *’ is definitely 
named, is not at once evident. An examination of the use of this term elsewhere 
therefore may be fruitful in determining its precise intent here and in other dis- 
puted instances. 

Rhombos (fouBos, PUuBos, Latin rhombus), according to the older editions of 
Liddell and Scott, in which the discussion of the word seems better organized than in 
the latest Lexicon (1934), is a generic term signifying anything that may be whirled 
(p€uBw), such as a wheel, a top (kdvos; tpoxioxos),a drum, or tambourine (pdTrTpov) 
denoting secondarily the spinning or whirling motion itself (Sivos), as in Pindar 
(Olympian xiii, 94 = 134) whirling darts: iévta bouBov d&kdévtov; (Isthmian iv, 47 =81), 
the eagle’s swoop: poyBos aietov; (Fragment 48) brandishing of cymbals: AduBos 
KuuPdAoov, and in Euripides (Pirithous, 2) vortex: év aifepiw bouBw. Not infrequently 
PouBos, rhombos, like iuy€, serves as a general term for an instrument which is spun 
or whirled round on a cord (“‘tortus rhombus”’: Propertius ti, 28, 35), frequently a 
magic charm used for purposes of attraction, especially a love-charm. In Lucian 
Dialogi Meretricit 4, 5) the unhappy lover is advised to appease her (his beloved) 
with gifts, for gold and precious stones are for women a love-charm (AdéuBos). 
Rhombus is a moon-charm in Martial (ix, 29, 9): quae nune Thessalico lunam dedu- 
cere rhombo. Demosthenes (de Corona, p. 313) equates K@vos with fdyBos. In 
Euripides’ Helen, 1362-1363 (va&p8nxas eis 8 KUKAIOS 
Evoois ai®epia Baxyevouod 1’ Bpouiw the context makes it appear that 
OouBos denotes here the drum commonly used in Dionysiac rites,‘* although Gow 
proposes instead ¢* that it describes the motion of another instrument, discussed 
below,** the “‘bull-roarer.”” Unlike the ivy€, which Pindar describes as the four- 
spoked circle or wheel on which is fastened the iynx-bird, the 6d6uBos (rhombus) is 
not limited to one kind of instrument. Its specific (or generalized) intent, therefore, 
must be ascertained largely from the context in which it occurs. At times it is so 
qualified, described, or placed as to signify only the magic-wheel or iynz. Propertius 

47 See below, p. 452. 

48 See Paley, Commentary, 1874, on AduBwv KUKAIos Evoois, refers to the circular rotating motions 
about the head practised by performers on the drum or tambourine. Musgrave cites in this connection 


Scholiast on Apollonios Rhodius I, 1139. Cf. also Aristophanes, Fragmenta, 503, Diogenes Atheniensis 
i, 3; IG. 2 1450, 49; 1517. 207. #9 Gow, op. cit., p. 6. 50 See below, pp. 452-453. 
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(iii, 6, 20), for example, refers to the wheel as “‘staminea rhombi ducitur ille rota’. 
In the second ode of Theocritus, ivy€ of the refrain is translated by Servius (B 8, 
21) © turbo, the Latin equivalent of the Greek word (duos, possessing the same 
flexibility : ““O turbo maritum meum domum adducito.”’ The logical outcome of this 
equation (iuy€=turbo: turbo = (rhombus): : ivy§=duBos) is simply the 
fact that ivy€ is one of the class of objects known as poufos. But AduBos, therefore, 
may in turn denote ivy€, or any other object of this class. The disputed passage 
itself, moreover, contains decisive evidence: the clue to the meaning of SduBos in 
line 30 obviously resides in the deictic demonstrative 65¢; this 6ouBos can be only 
the particular instrument of magic mentioned immediately before —the iuy€, which 
is the antecedent of 65e. The whole simile, in fact, derives from the refrain and is 
dependent on it. 

In Horace’s plea to Canidia (Epode xvii, 6—7) to desist at last from her magical 
incantations and reversing release the wheel: “citumque retro solve, solve turbinem,” 
the action specified makes it certain that turbo again refers to the magic-wheel or 
iynx.® For Canidia is here urged to cease her incantations and break the spell by 
turning back the magic instrument and setting it free. The order of action specified 
is significant —first, reverse, then release. This cannot, therefore, as Gow would 
maintain, refer to the rhombos christened by Andrew Lang the “‘bull-roarer,”’ for, 
because it rotates continuously in the same direction, the bull-roarer must first be 
released or brought to a full-stop even momentarily before its motion can be re- 
versed. Furthermore, release of the bull-roarer need not be followed by reversed 
motion; and because such release is a prior necessity to reversal, can never be oc- 
casioned by it. The poet’s request involves not cessation of motion in order to re- 
verse its direction; but reversal of motion which will arrest it. The prescription, 
therefore, can refer only to an instrument which behaves in the appointed way, and 
applies with peculiar exactness to the iynx-wheel which spins round first in one 
direction while the cords twist and wind tightly together, then automatically turns 
itself backward to unwind them, gradually coming to a stand-still when the initial 
impulsion is exhausted. To reverse its revolutions, to set it going backwards, before 
the cords are fully wound up to the turn, is to telescope the normal process of release. 
Thus to obtain for her patron quick escape from the spell’s entanglement Canidia is 
bidden to turn back, and so set free the revolving wheel. The impatient suppliant 
asks nothing so impracticable as that the instrument of magic suddenly be halted 
or its motion at once stilled. To secure his freedom from the spell it is necessary only 
that the forward revolutions of the wheel be discontinued and release instigated by 
starting the wheel revolving backwards so that it can unwind the cords and free 
itself. Although in its own time the iynz, if not again propelled forward, frees itself 
and ceases to revolve, the implication seems clear that thus the spell would take too 
long to expire-to satisfy Canidia’s patron or perhaps might not be broken at all; 
hence the urgent plea to turn back the wheel and thus set it free, not permitting it 
to wind itself up and automatically turn back. Gow’s statement that “if Horace 

51 Cited by Gow, p. 9. 

582 Gow, op. cit., p. 9, states that turbo occurs only here in a magical connection. He adds, however, 
that “neither Horace’s line nor the other uses of the word turbo help us much to decide its meaning.” 
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knew what he was talking about, the appeal to reverse direction would be less ap- 
propriate to an ivy€ than to a bull-roarer or some other instrument which could 
rotate continuously in the same direction,” * disregards entirely the implications of 
the command and its actual content. “Retro solve, solve’ are bound together in- 
extricably as cause and effect, purpose and result, in fact as the repetition of the 
word “‘solve” indicates, are one and the same. The instrument to which this com- 
mand refers can be only that one to which it is entirely appropriate—the iynx- 
wheel, which to turn back or reverse is to free. 

Certain late passages cited by and other scholars*® indicate that 
eventually came to signify also a magic instrument, usually made of wood, shaped 
like a parallelogram, which was twirled round on a thong or cord attached to one 
end of it. The burden of proof for this meaning of SduBos rests on Diogenianus in 
Scholiast Clement Alexandrinus, Protrepticus, p. 15 P (cf. Marcus Antoninus 5, 36): 
EvAdpiov ov TO oTrapTtiov, Kai év TeAeTais 
éS5oveitai iva which is echoed by Hesychius: 
ov cyoiviov, Kal év tais teAetais Siveitoi, iva 
60127). To these the Etymologicum Magnum adds: pvotik® cavidieo 6 otpépovaiv 
eis Tov d&épa Kai fyxov éytroiovo1. In the Palatine Anthology (6,309) the rhombos 
mentioned among other playthings as a boy’s toy and in the mysteries as the toy 
of Dionysos (Orphic Fragments 31,29;34), may have been of this form, surviving, 
according to Thompson, in the modern Italian toy of the same name. 

No ancient Classical object thus far has come to light which has been identified 
as a rhombos, nor has any ancient representation of such an instrument hitherto 
been pointed out. If the accuracy of a line drawing of 1865 vintage may be trusted, 
however, an engraved Greek sard of the fourth century B.c., then in the Hermitage, 
shows Aphrodite holding by two cords an instrument of rhomboid form for which 
the small Eros beside her eagerly reaches. Although Gow is unaware of any extant 
ancient representation of the rhombos he postulates the existence of such an instru- 
ment of magic from the Euclidian rhomb, or equilateral parallelogram, which gave 
one recognized meaning to the term poufos. That this rhomb or rhombos is seen so 
rarely may be due not wholly to the accident of survival but perhaps more to the 
comparative unpopularity of this competitor with the magic wheel which was too 
firmly established to be easily dispossessed. 

The iynx-bird and the magic wheel, on the other hand, appear frequently in 
themes of love, marriage, and mourning on Greek and South Italian red-figured 
vases. In a number of instances the bird occurs alone. Twice on late Attic hydriae in 
the British Museum (F 94;96) it accompanies a young man and woman who have 
brought offerings to a grave. On an Apulian amphora from Ruvo in the same 
Museum (F 331 (b)), both scenes which picture mourners with funeral offerings 
show the iynx torquilla, flying overhead or perched on the finger of a bereaved youth, 
and again on the outstretched finger of a woman seated near a window on an 
Apulian lekane (F 342). Adonis, with iynx-bird on his right hand, is the cynosure of 
Aphrodite’s eyes on an Apulian phiale (F 464). On a Lucanian bell-krater in this 

53 Gow, op. cit., p. 10. 54 Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
55 Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 39; Thompson, op. cit., p. 126. 
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same Museum (F 163) showing Dionysos holding the mask of tragedy being crowned 
by Nike, the iynx-bird on Pan’s finger probably is a fertility-charm, indicative of the 
nature of Dionysos, or possibly may relate to tragic drama. 

At times both the iynx torquilla and the magic wheel occur apart in one scene. 
On a vase pictured by Millingen® the bridegroom after the wedding, seated strum- 
ming his lyre and holding the bird by a long cord, turns toward his bride as she 
enters to show him her presents which include a magic wheel.On a hydria in Florence 
by the Meidias Painter *7 Himeros spins the wheel before Adonis and Aphrodite; 
while Eurunde, gesticulating with her right forefinger, earnestly admonishes the 
iynx-bird on the index finger of her left hand. Although the iynx torquilla has thus 
become domesticated and something of a household pet, the success of love-magic 
with the wheel obviously isthought still to depend on this bird. The magic wheel, never- 
theless, often appears alone on the vase scenes. A pyxis by the Eretria Painter in the 
British Museum (E 774) ** features among the wedding preparations the matronly 
Pontodomeia instructing the young bride Doso in the manipulation of the magic 
wheel. On other vases Eros, the bridegroom, or one of the women in the marriage pro- 
cession ** sets the wheel in motion. South Italian vases usually give the magic wheel to 
Aphrodite or Eros. On a Campanian hydria in the British Museum (F 223, pl. [X, 1), 
Eros holding in both hands the double cords of the wheel, looks expectantly as 
though for a sign from the man and woman at his right. An Apulian amphora from 
Ruvo, likewise in this Museum (F 331), portrays in its chief register the meeting of 
Pelops and Oinomaos before the palace at the altar of Zeus, in the presence of Sterope 
and Hippodameia and of the hastily departing Myrtilos. Despite the heads of Peri- 
phas and Pelagon — grimreminders of the fate in store for suitors defeated by Oinomaos 
in the chariot-race — Pelops’ winning of his bride is implied by the magic wheel in 
the hands of Aphrodite, who is conversing with Eros. On an Apulian krater from 
Ruvo, also in the British Museum (F 279), depicting the death of Hippolytus, 
among the deities who witness the tragedy is Eros, with Aphrodite’s arm around 
him, holding a phiale with taenia from which hangs the fateful magic wheel. 

Elsewhere than in vase-painting the iynx-wheel and the bird appear. On a violet 
glass-paste intaglio in Berlin,®® formerly owned by Baron von Stosch, the iynx-bird 
perches on top of a column around which twines the dragon guarding the golden 
fleece, toward which Jason cautiously approaches. On an embossed gold disc in the 
British Museum,* belonging to a Greek bobbin of the fifth century s.c. from 
Kameiros, Eros holds the cords on which the magic wheel turns; as also on gold 
earring-pendants in London ® and in Berlin.* From the same tomb at Kyme in Aeolis 
which yielded the earrings in the British Museum, came likewise gold floral pendants 

5% Peintures de Vases Antiques, pl. XLV. 

57 No. 81.948; Beazley, AV., p. 480, No. 4; Gow, op. cit., p. 4, fig. 2 (detail). 

58 Beazley, op. cit., p. 429, no. 2; FR., Taf. 57, 3. 

59 Dumont et Chaplain, Céramiques de la Gréce propre, pl. XL. 

60 Tmhoof-Blumer und Keller, pl. XXI, 21; Furtwiingler, Beschreibung der geschnittene Steine im 
Antiquarium, No. 880. 

6t Marshall, Catalogue of Jewellery, No. 2067, pl. XL (Gow, pl. I.) 

8 Tbid., Nos. 1670-1673; pl. XXX (Gow, pl. I.) 


63 Staatliche Museum: Zahn, Fiihrer durch die Schmuckaustellung, 1932 and references cited by Gow, 
p. 5, note 8. See also Segall, Katalog der Goldschmiedearbeiten, Athens, 1938. 
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on a necklace of the fourth to third centuries B.c., whereon Eros is turning the iynx- 
wheel.* An Italiote glass paste of the second to first centuries B.c. and its replica 
from the Praun collection in the Antiquarium at Berlin ® figure Eros and Nemesis 
(Adrasteia (?) Psyche (?)) standing on either side of a column which supports a 
wheel, each holding one of the long ends of the cord extending around its cireum- 
ference. Because the cord does not pass through the hub, King’s identification ® of 
this wheel as an iynx is questioned by Gow.*’ May not the gem-engraver, however, 
failing to understand the mechanism of the magic wheel, simply have misrepre- 
sented its construction and manipulation? In the Palatine Anthology (V, 204 =205) 
an Alexandrian epigrammatist records a votive amethyst intaglio, set in gold and 
strung on purple yarn, bearing an engraved iynz. This the sorceress Niko dedicated 
as a thank-offering to Aphrodite.** Representations of the iynx-wheel after 300 B.c., 
as Gow states,** appear not to have survived with the exception of the wheel which 
Eros is about to set in motion on the Pompeian fresco of Ares and Aphrodite from 
the Casa dell’Amore Punito.”° 

All these ztynges are simple wheels, rings, or discs with plain or serrated edges, 
representing the rayed sun, threaded through the centre with double cords on 
which they rotate vertically. Gow has devised a model of such a magic wheel (pp. 
6-7, figs. 5-6) and thus explains its mechanism (p. 3): “‘a spoked wheel . . . with 
two holes on either side of the centre. A cord is passed through one hole and back 
through the other; if the loop on one side of the instrument is held in one hand, the 
two ends (which it is convenient to join) in the other, and the tension alternately in- 
creased and relaxed, the twisting and untwisting of the cords will cause the instru- 
ment to revolve rapidly, first in one direction and then in the other.” In a rapidly 
revolving wheel the eye fails to follow, even to see the spokes, hence representations 
of such wheels in fast motion usually omit the spokes. 

Very different, however, is the magic wheel in the Museum of Fine Arts. This 
terracotta iynx-wheel, derived from earlier geometric solar wheels with one or more 
birds, remains without close parallel. Unlike the iynx-wheel, real or imagined, de- 
scribed by Pindar, instead of a single live bird spread-eagled upon its four spokes, 
ours shows eleven plastic ivnges seated without constraint on its rim, perhaps once 
a twelfth at its center. These multiple birds probably were intended by their cor- 
porate power to assure magical efficacy. Moreover, they are patently excited, their 
necks elongated preparatory to rotating and their throats swelling with the mating 
call. Their tiny alert pointed heads rise tense and wary from the thick-patterned coil 
which encircles the body and folds back to form the closed wings. Presenting in 
front view an uncanny resemblance to a company of small serpents, these spotted 
and striped “‘snake-birds” convey a weird impression of occult power. This iynx- 
wheel differs also in construction and mechanism from the magic wheels seen on 


61 Marshall, Catalogue of Jewellery, No. 1946, Pl. XXXIV. (Gow, PI. I.) 

65 Furtwiingler, Geschnittene Steine, No. 956, Taf. 12; Antike Gemmen, Taf. 24, 55; Gow, op. cit., p. 
13, fig. 11. 

% Antique Gems and Rings, p. 376 (fig. p. 380). 87 Op. cit., p. 11 and note 25. 

88 Text cited by Gow, p. 3 and Thompson, p. 126 (finds it alluded to in Lucian vi, 460). 

8 Op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

70 Hermann-Bruckmann, Denkmdler der Malerei des Altertums, Taf. 2; Gow, fig. 1 (detail). 
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vases, gems, and jewellery, which lack the bird. Equipped with vertical cords 
threaded through four perforations in the rim, our wheel thus revolving in a hori- 
zontal position contrasts structurally with the wheels which rotate on their vertical 
axes, manipulated by cords held horizontally. 

Our iynx-wheel, of elaborate and fragile form, was undoubtedly votive in charac- 
ter, as were the simpler solar wheels with birds, from which it derives. No live bird 
unbound would stay on the rim of a revolving wheel; certainly not a number of 
birds in ordered formation; and assuredly not when they are in the heightened state 
of excitement induced by the mating instinct. If, however, this iynx-wheel reflects 
contemporary instruments of magic in actual use, its several birds testify to 
vicarious substitution of plastic for living iynges as early as the geometric 
period, even though the binding of the single live bird to the spokes of the 
wheel was known to Pindar. Despite the careless facility of its execution, the 
painted ornamentation of our magic wheel is notable for its functional use of pat- 
tern and design. Combining the decorative formality and conventionalization of the 
geometric style with its peculiar aliveness, this Attic artist of the late eighth century 
B.C., in his painted terracotta iynx-wheel with its animated plastic birds subtly sug- 
gesting inherent reptilian traits, has achieved not only an embodiment of popular 
beliefs and magical practices but also an astonishingly vivid work of art. 

Grace. W. NELSON 
Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston 


THE GEOMETRIC OENOCHOE WITH CROSSED TUBES FROM 
THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


A FEATURE of the campaign of 1935 in the Athenian Agora was the clearing of a 
considerable number of Geometric graves on the western side of the area. Among the 
objects that were discovered in these tombs, and indeed amid the entire fruits of the 
season, there was none that attracted greater attention than the now well-known 
Geometric trefoil oenochoe “ with interior crossbars.” ' It was my privilege to make 
an examination of the vase shortly after its discovery. 

Externally the pitcher is commonplace in appearance (fig. 1). It is 22 em. in height. 
On the neck are four warriors with hour-glass shields. On the body of the vessel is 
painted a combat in which horses, chariots and footsoldiers are involved. The rest of 
the ornamentation is of the usual conventional design found in Geometric art. The 
oenochoe comes from a disturbed burial. Typologically considered, it must belong 
to the end of the eighth century B.c. 

The unique feature of the oenochoe must be sought in its interior. Here we find 
two terracotta pipes that span the body transversely and at right angles to each 
other. They were discovered along with the pitcher which had itself been broken into 
several pieces; nothing is lost of the original fabric except a few chips. 

An examination of the vessel shows that its fabrication must have been executed 
somewhat as follows: After the pitcher had been thrown on the wheel and permitted 
to bake in the sun to a “leather hard” condition in which it could be handled freely, 
two holes, each about 2 cm. in diameter, were cut through the clay of the body en 
opposite sides. Then, about 2 cm. lower down on the body, two similar holes were 
cut, each half way from the first two along the circumference of the vessel. Next, 
two cylinders of clay, long enough to span the distance between the confronting 
apertures, were fashioned by rolling clay round a stick and then withdrawing it. 
When these pipes had dried, they were inserted in the holes so as to form a cross 
within the pitcher, and they were probably (the point is not, I think, quite certain) 
held in place by the application of slip. The black-glaze decoration was then applied 
to the vase; a little of it may be seen actually carried over to the ends of the tubes 
(figs. 2 and 4). Ultimately the vase was fired. 

What was the function of these tubes within the pitcher? We seem to have no ex- 
act parallel in Greek —or indeed in any ancient—pottery, though it may be that 
students of these wares have, on occasion, failed to detect the device, owing to the 
partial or complete loss of the tubes and the fragmentary condition of the vessel. 
At all events, no similar type appears ever to have been reported. 

Many informal suggestions have been put forward by way of interpretation. I 
have heard it mooted, e.g., that water may have been caused to circulate through the 

1 Shear, AJA. xxxix, 1935, p. 178, fig. 8; Hesp. v, 1936, pp. 25 ff., figs. 23-4; Karo, AA. 1, col. 167, 
fig. 3. See also JHS. lv, 1935, p. 149, fig. 2; Hampe, Friihe Griechische Sagenbilder, pp. 87 f.; R. Young, 
“Late Geometric Graves and a Seventh Century Well in the Agora,”’ Hesperia: Supplement II, pp. 


68 ff., figs. 43-44. I wish to thank Professor T. L. Shear for furnishing photographs of the oenochoe 
and for kind permission to reproduce them here. 
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tubes, or they may have been packed with snow for the purpose of cooling wine con- 
tained within the pitcher. But we should expect such a device to be in operation in 
the crater—in anticipation of the operation of the later psykter—rather than in 
the oenochoe, the capacity of which is relatively extremely small. And it has been 
proposed that sacral twigs may have been inserted in the pipes to serve some magical 
purpose. However this may be, I think that we have a sound ceramic reason for the 
presence of tubes, rather than solid cylinders, within the oenochoe. If a solid bar 
had been used, there would have been an additional peril involved for the delicate 
sides of the vase. In short, it is obvious to the modern potter, who works with simple 
appliances rather than elaborate professional equipment, that it is safer in such a 
case to use the hollow rather than the solid cylinder; the craftsman of the Geometric 
period would probably entertain the same view. But to adopt this view is not to 
exclude the chance that magic may have entered into the composition of the Agora 
pitcher. No useful purpose is served, so far as one can see, by these interior pipes, 
nor are they in the least degree decorative. Hence, we appear to be driven to carry 
our search into the realm of the occult, inasmuch as a utilitarian motive is lacking. 
The Geometric age must have been full of primitive forms of superstition; we see 
plenty of it in Hesiod.’ Is there any possible magical purpose that the tubes might 
have served? It may not be without significance that they were placed within the 
vessel so as to form a cross. 

That never-failing source of mystical knowledge, The Golden Bough, sets forth at 
great length what the primitive mind considers as likely to happen when “one thing 
is placed across another,” or in other words, when a cross is formed.* The process, or 
situation, tends to thwart the free course of nature; but the actual operation of the 
theory looks in more than one direction. It is part of the stock-in-trade of the 
malicious sorcerer, who seeks to impede that which generous nature would of herself 
inevitably bring about. The stock occurrence of this feature in Classical mythology 
we see in the action of Eileithyia, who sat for seven days with crossed legs and clasped 
hands for the purpose of obstructing the birth of Herakles.* And there are innumer- 
able examples of the operation of the principle to be observed in much humbler 
spheres of human experience throughout the world. But the cross, in respectable, 
to say nothing of sanctified, hands may be effectively employed equally well in 
holding back a dangerous or malignant power.® Fevers may be got rid of by enclosing 

* The most recent and complete study is that of Burn, The World of Hesiod, pp. 44 ff. , 

3 Frazer, The Golden Bough,' iii, pp. 298 ff. Pliny, NH. xxviii, 59, warns those who visit the sick to 
beware of sitting with crossed legs beside the couch. Even the scientifically minded Hippocrates, i, 
589 (Kiihn), points out the dangers of crossing the hands and feet under certain circumstances. 

4 Ovid, Metam. ix, 281 ff.; cf. Paus. ix, 11, 3. Anton. Liberalis, Transf. Congeries 39, mentions only the 
crossed hands of the goddess. 

5 Golden Bough, ii, 38, 53 f., 331, ix, 162 f., 165 f. The warning given by Hesiod, Works and Days, 
744 ff.: 

trot’ oivoxdonv tidéuev Kpntijpos Urepbe 
Tivévtwv’ yap ét” poipa téTuKTa1, — 


has been regarded by Burn (op. cit., p. 48) as involving the same element of magic, but it is difficult to 
understand how the passage can mean anything more significant than: “Don’t set the oenochoe on 
a higher level than the crater.’ The word “‘oinochoe” is too often translated “‘ladle;” ladling was un- 
doubtedly one of the functions of the vessel, but its form is always that of a pitcher (cf. Richter and 
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them in jars and depositing them at cross-roads.6 From what we read in the Old 
Curiosity Shop, the practice of burying the bodies of suicides at cross-roads, that 
the abnormal type of soul resident in these unfortunates might be thus restrained 
from further wanderings, must have been current in England almost to the time of 
Dickens. 

In the third place, the apotropaic function of the cross, as exemplified in the 
“making of the sign of the cross,’ by Catholic and Anglo-Catholic peasantry, with 
little or no remembrance or appreciation of its theological significance, is too well 
known to require comment. A practical application of the principle is found even 
today in parts of Greece, where the bride, for the duration of the marriage cere- 
mony, subjects herself to the discomfort of carrying in the sole of her shoe an open 
pair of scissors in order that she may be protected thereby from all baleful influ- 
ences.? It would appear to be in some such sphere that the explanation for the 
crossed tubes of the Agora oenochoe is to be sought. The vessel would, from its pe- 
culiar adjunct, have served to confine within it some noxious influence and, on the 
analogy of what we find as a rule to be true elsewhere, we may surmise that this may 
well have been some physical ill. What this particular malady was we may be 
justified in inferring from a noteworthy detail of the decoration. 

In the main frieze which encircles the body of the vase, the focal point is beneath 
the handle (figs. 3 and 4) where two warriors, as it first appears, shelter themselves 
behind a single square shield of draughtboard pattern which covers them from neck 
to loins. The left-hand man of the pair strikes with his sword at an opponent who 
approaches from the left; the other warrior of the pair, in a curiously awkward pose, 
keeps one foot on the ground and the other on the footboard of their chariot and 
holds the reins and goad. So closely together are the warriors set that they appear 
actually to be conjoined or to possess a common body. It was Roland Hampe* who 
was the first, I think, to identify the pair with Eurytos and Kteatos, the twin sons of 
Aktor, or, as some would have it, of Poseidon and Molione. Though the twins are 
regarded by some ancient writers as normal men, folk tradition represents them as 


Milne, Shapes and Names of Ath. Vases, p. 18). The Geometric crater is large and the Geometric 
oenochoe is small. The latter could hardly have been “laid across” the former, as Burn understands it. 

6 Golden Bough ix, 6 f., 49, 68, including other diseases. 

7 Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Anc. Gr. Religion, p. 13. Lawson explains the open scissors as 
warranted to “cut off” the evil influences; but why is their open position insisted upon? It seems to 
be the cross, not the sharp edges, that exercises the apotropaic function. 

8 Quoted by Shear, Hesp. v, 1936, p. 25, n. 1; ef. Hampe, op. cit., 1936, pp. 87 ff. It can hardly be 
the death of the Twins that is pictured on the Agora oenochoe, for the myth that tells of their slaying 
(Paus. v, 2. 1) seems to imply that they were ambushed by Herakles, unaccompanied by allies on either 
side. Our scene shows three chariots and six persons (counting the Twins as plural). The pair shelter 
themselves behind their shield; the warrior in the chariot to the right bears an hour-glass shield; the 
other three are shieldless. Seemingly the artist would have us understand that the conflict is between 
the three protected men on the one hand and the three unsheltered men on the other. There is no token 
provided for the identification of the normal combatants. Hampe (I. c.) regards the whole as an Homeric 
reminiscence. But to my mind it suggests rather Paus. viii, 14, 9 (cf. Apollod. ii, 139 ff.). Here we read 
that, in the first encounter between Herakles and the Twins, Herakles was supported by Iolaos and 
Iphikles. The last named received from the Molione wounds that resulted in his death. Hence, it may 
be that we should identify the man bearing the hour-glass shield with Augeias. The left-hand Twin is 
striking at the undefended head of the nearest warrior. This is perhaps Iphikles. The remaining pair 
would be Herakles and Iolaos, the latter, as on the well known Acropolis pediment, serving as charioteer. 
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of the “Siamese” type. Hesiod, in one of the fragments, describes them as possessing 
united bodies, and Ibykos has this to say of them, that they are “of the same age, 
the same form and body, and born in the same silver egg.”’ ® 

The Aktorione or Molione are somewhat indifferently represented in Greek art, 
though it is not impossible that Geryon has occasionally usurped, through faulty 
interpretation, the place in the picture that the artist had intended to assign to the 
Twins. The myths that attend their career are neither numerous nor picturesque.'® 
Pausanias preserves the main tradition of a series of conflicts that they had with 
Herakles.'' They were supported by Augeias, while their adversary enjoyed the aid 
of Iolaos and Iphikles. In these encounters the Twins were uniformly victorious till 
Herakles ambushed and slew them at Cleonae. 

Hampe has recently published a list of six examples —in addition to the one here — 
of the occurrence of the Twins in Geometric art. These are as follows: 

(1) Late Geometric crater in the Metropolitan Museum, N. Y.” The lower frieze 
shows a chariot-race of conventional type, but in the midst of the line appears a 
creature possessing a single body coupled with two heads and four legs. There is a 
possible reminiscence here of the contest mentioned by Nestor in II. xxiii, 638 ff., 
but the situation is rendered complicated by the presence of a second “Twin” which 
appears further on in the line. 

(2) A sherd discovered at the Argive Heraeum, now in Athens." It preserves a 
similar figure amid conventional decoration. 

(3) A fragment of a late Geometric crater of Attic manufacture in the Louvre." 
The lower left-hand margin retains what appears to be a four- legged, single-bodied 
being, standing in profile view and confronting a normal warrior. Other fighting 
men, sheltered under hour-glass shields, extend towards the right. 

(4) The under side of the base of a bronze horse which belongs to the latest phase 
of Geometric art, found at Phigaleia and now in the British Museum." The figures, 
crude in design and connected at the hips only, stand back to back, in profile, sup- 
porting themselves on staves. 

(5) A bronze fibula from Crete, now in the National Museum, Athens.’ Here a 
warrior, presumably Herakles, armed with spear and sword, fights with a single- 
bodied creature whose four hands control three spears between them. 

(6) A silver fibula from Thorikos, now in the National Museum, Athens.'? The 
design is essentially the same as that of the last example. 

To this list may be added an early bronze relief in Rome,'* where the device is 


° Hesiod, frag. 13 (Rzach, p. 325); cf. Schol. Ven. on Homer II. xi, 750; Ibykos, frag. 2 (Diehl). 

10 Roscher, Lex. s.v. Aktorion; Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE. s.v. Aktorionen; 
Schweitzer, Herakles, pp. 17 ff. 

1 Paus. ii, 15, 1; v, 2, 1; viii, 14, 9. According to the same author, iii, 18, 8, the Twins were repre- 
sented on the Throne of Apollo at Amyclae, but we do not know whether they appeared as conjoined 
or separate. 2 4JA. xix, 1915, pls. 21-3; detail in Hampe, op. cit., fig. 21. 

13 Waldstein, Argive Heraeum ii, pp. 112 ff., pl. 57, no. 9; Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 17; Hampe, pl. 34. 

4 Louvre no. A 519; Pottier, Album iii, pl. 20; Hampe, fig. 22 and pl. 34. 

16 Beazley and Ashmole, Gr. Sculp. and Painting, fig. 4; Hampe, fig. 23 and pl. 34. 

16 Nat. Mus. no. 11765; Stais, Marbres et Bronzes,? p. 334; Blinkenberg, Fibules grecques et orientales, 
figs. 195, 197; Hampe, pl. 14. 17 Nat. Mus. no. 3697; Hampe, pl. 9. 

18 Micali, Storia, pl. xxx, 1; Inghirami, Mon. Etr., Ser. iii, pl. 18, 2. 
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similar. From the likeness of the helmets worn by the Twins, however, to those seen 
on Clazomenian sarcophagi, the Ionic origin of the work has been recognized. 

The ceramic examples which I have cited are hardly of themselves convincing as 
undoubted representations of the Siamese twins. Owing to the crudity of the style, 
we should perhaps be inclined to feel that in these several instances the craftsman 
was attempting to portray merely two men standing side by side, and failed to make 
his intentions clear, owing to the limitations of his art. But any doubt that we may 
have entertained is dispelled by the testimony of the metal workers, whose ideas of 
form and composition are definitely in advance of the work of contemporary potters. 
Likewise the great rarity of the design that we have been considering argues strongly 
against its being nothing more than an experiment in drawing. 

To return to the oenochoe of the Agora—it rather looks as though attention were 
purposefully drawn to the Twins (fig. 3). That is to say, they are, as it were, painted 


Fic. oF MAIN FRIEZE 


round the extremity of one of the tubes that transect the vessel. The other three ends 
open on neutral ground (fig. 4). Perhaps we are justified, then, in assuming that the 
occurrence of the unique feature and the rare feature —the tubes and the Twins—in 
the same vessel is something more than a fortuitous coincidence. If the vessel pos- 
sesses, by virture of its crossed pipes, the property of restraining or confining some 
malignant influence or element, and if it bears, as it does, on its exterior, actually 
penetrated by one of the tubes, i.e. on one end of the cross, a concrete representation 
of Siamese twins, may it not follow that the intent of the potter, or of the person for 
whom the potter executed a commission, was that of providing either a cure or a 
deterrent for what we may call the principle of Siamese-twinism? If this is at all 
possible, it may be more specifically postulated that the Agora pitcher was manu- 
factured, according to precise specifications, for some Athenian family that had 
suffered the calamity of being embarrassed with the birth of conjoined offspring. 
The possession of the oenochoe would thus serve to prevent a repetition of the ca- 
tastrophe or even to confine and stultify the malady already existing by bringing 
about an ultimate separation of the twins. It is possible also that the pitcher was 
buried in a grave that held Siamese twins. 

A final point remains to be examined. In the case of the other seven examples of 
the occurrence of the Aktorione in early art, is there any associated element of the 
occult, such as we seem to find in the Agora oenochoe? Naturally no judgment can be 
formed with regard to the second and third examples cited above, the sherds in 
Athens and in the Louvre, for they are entirely divorced from their immediate con- 
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text. I have no supplementary data relating to the bronze relief in Rome, but it is 
interesting to observe that the two fibulae we have noted as examples five and six 
would be equally efficacious with the cross, in the popular mind, in their ability to 
restrain or retard a given influence.'® The same is true of the horse in the British 
Museum, as the Twins are engraved on the under surface of the base and are thus in 
a very literal sense held down by the horse’s hoofs. It is probable, I think, that this 
category may be augmented by the remaining example on our list, namely, the 
crater in New York. The hollow foot of this vessel is punctured with four rectangu- 
lar apertures, a phenomenon which is of comparatively rare occurrence, being found 
in not more than two or three instances in every large collection of Geometric 
pottery.”° It is usually explained on technological grounds — that is, that the openings 
were made with a view to the disposal of the hot gases which the heat of the kiln 
would engender within the foot of the vessel and which would otherwise burst the 
clay walls confining them. But it is absurd to think that the skilled technicians of the 
Geometric age—and they were highly skilled, even if the decorative methods were 
primitive — would have cut away so much material, when a pin-hole or two would 
have served the same ceramic purpose. And it is important also to observe that the 
apertures are more often than not missing in situations where their presence would 
seem to be required. On the other hand, it is not impossible that the openings served 
a purely decorative purpose, such as they undoubtedly do sometimes in the case of 
Geometric stands where forty or fifty apertures may be seen.”! But it is probable, I 
think, that in those instances where we have no more than four apertures set two and 
two in the vase over against each other, they may, when the vessel was placed in or 
on the grave, have been connected with bars of wood or some other perishable ma- 
terial so as to form crosses similar to the terracotta cross of the Agora oenochoe. 

What magical purpose they may have served in all specific cases could not be 
determined without further investigation, and it is apparent that in most instances 
the question would be insoluble, but if the crossbars were actually employed, their 
function could hardly have been dissimilar to that exercised by the “Twin” series. 
The careful examination of undisturbed Geometric graves may in the future reveal 
traces of vegetable matter in the position postulated here. 

If this enquiry has perchance followed the right channel, it has revealed for us the 
existence of at least five burials of conjoined twins in Crete and on the mainland, and 
the latest is hardly a century removed from the earliest. Lest this should be regarded 
as an inordinate number, let it be remembered that monstrous births such'as those 
of the true Siamese type and the so-called foetus in foetu, or parasite-bearing mon- 
sters, are by no means of rare occurrence. Seldom, however, do they survive birth.” 
But to the parents the still-born horror would undoubtedly be as terrifying as the 
living and would call for the same system of exorcism. 
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19 The securing of evils by means of nails and pins is treated in Golden Bough, ix, pp. 59 ff. 

20 See, e.g., Fairbanks, Cat. Gr. and Etr. Vases, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, pl. 21, no. 265; Collig- 
non-Couve, Cat. des vases peints, pl. xii, 219; xiv, 267; xv, 332, 334; xvi, 346. 

21 As in the case of the specimens in the Metropolitan Museum, nos. 10.210.4 and 10.210.5 (see 
BMMA. v, 1911, figs. 8 f.). 2 See Encycl. Brit. s.v. Monster. 
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Die METHODE. Die geometrische und die ihr vorangehende protogeome- 
trische Kunst sind in den letzten Jahren wiederholt Gegenstand der Forschung, 
insbesondere der historischen Forschung geworden, die sich in erster Linie an die 
mannigfaltigen Probleme der Dorischen Wanderung kniipfte. Dabei hat sich die 
mangelnde Kenntnis von der Entwicklung der einzelnen geometrischen Vasenstile 
immer wieder als Fehlerquelle erwiesen. So ist es kein Zufall, dass gegenwirtig die 
geometrischen Stile der Argolis, Thessaliens, von Kreta und von Samos, von Rhodos 
und Cypern in Bearbeitung sind. Hier soll der Versuch gemacht werden, einen 
Uberblick iiber die Entwicklung des attisch-geometrischen Stiles zu geben. Die 
Methode, mit der ein Entwicklungsbild zu gewinnen versucht wurde, ergab sich 
zwangsliufig aus der Uberlieferungsart unserer Hauptdenkmiilerquelle, der Tonge- 
fiisse. Fast alle stammen aus Griibern. Dem Mann werden hiiufig die Waffen, der 
Frau Schmuck, Kindern Spielzeug ins Grab gegeben. Dazu kommt als wichtigste 
Grabbeigabe die Keramik, die Ess-, Trink- und sonstigen Gebrauchsgefiisse. Dass es 
sich bei den Tongefiissen in der Regel um Gebrauchsware und nicht um besondere 
Grabware handelt, geht aus der hiufig zu beobachtenden antiken Abnutzung, 
teilweisen Flickung oder Beschidigung hervor. Deutlich zu unterscheiden sind 
hiervon besondere Grabgefiisse mit Darstellung der Prothesis, der Aufbahrung des 
Toten im Hause, der Ekphora, der Uberfiihrung zum Grab, und der Klage um den 
Toten mit anschliessenden Leichenspielen zu seiner Ehre. Diese Gefiisse haben zum 
Teil iiber dem Grab gestanden und haben zur Aufnahme der Speise- und Trankopfer 
gedient, die, wie die durchbrochenen Biden und Fiisse der Gefiisse bezeugen, durch 
den Boden in das Grab sickern sollten. Eine besondere, noch nicht villig geklirte 
Bedeutung kommt schliesslich den Miniaturgefiissen zu, die sich vom Protogeome- 
trischen ab bis ins Protoattische hinein weit iiberwiegend, aber nicht ausschliesslich 
in Kindergriibern finden. Die Quantitiit und die Qualitiét der Gebrauchs- und Grab- 
vasen richtete sich natiirlich nach dem Besitzstand des Verstorbenen. 

Das der Aufnahme des Toten oder dem Totenopfer dienende Grabgefiiss ist in 


1 Der vorliegende Uberblick iiber die Entwicklung des attisch-geometrischen Stils gibt im wesent- 
lichen einen Vortrag wieder, den der Verfasser am 28. Februar 1936 in einer Offentlichen Sitzung des 
Osterreichischen Archiologischen Instituts in Athen gehalten hat. Die Abbildungen beschriinken sich 
mit wenigen Ausnahmen auf bisher unpubliziertes Material. In absehbarer Zeit hofft der Verfasser eine 
ins einzelne gehende Arbeit iiber das gleiche Thema vorlegen zu kénnen. 

Gefiisse aus dem Museum in Eleusis werden mit freundlicher Erlaubnis von Prof. Kourouniotis, 
Gefiisse aus dem Nationalmuseum in Athen mit freundlicher Erlaubnis der Museumsleitung abge- 
bildet. Fiir die Herstellung der Photos und fiir die Reproduktionserlaubnis ist der Verfasser, soweit 
es sich um Vasen aus dem Nationalmuseum und aus Eleusis handelt, dem Deutschen Archiologischen 
Institut in Athen und Herrn Wagner zu Dank verpflichtet. Die Erlaubnis, den Kantharos aus dem 
Kerameikos (Inst. Neg. Athen, Ker. 2687) abzubilden, wird der Freundlichkeit des Ausgrabungsleiters 
K. Kiibler verdankt. Zwei Gefiisse werden mit der seinerzeit giitig erteilten Erlaubnis des weil. Herrn 
M. Vlasto nach Aufnahmen von E. Seraf und H. Wagner abgebildet. 
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der Regel wohl das jiingste jedes Grabinhalts, die anderen Gefiissbeigaben werden 
alter sein, wobei unter siimtlichen Gefiissen mit einer Héchstspanne von etwa einer 
Generation zu ca. 30 Jahren zu rechnen sein wird. Nur selten findet sich in einem 
Grab ein Gefiiss der Viiter- oder Grossviiterzeit. 

Als weiterer Anhaltspunkt fiir die Aufstellung einer Entwicklungsreihe ist ein 
Wandel der Bestattungsformen in Erwiigung zu ziehen. Aber abgesehen von dem 
bedeutsamen Ubergang von der Erdbestattung zur Brandbestattung auf der Wende 
vom submykenischen zum protogeometrischen Stil ist keine scharfe Ziisur fest- 
zustellen. In der protogeometrischen Zeit herrscht, bis auf Erdbestattungen von 
Kindern, ausschliesslich Brandbestattung. Auch in der friihen und strengen Phase 
des Geometrischen iiberwiegt sie noch, daneben aber treten bereits Erdbestattungen 
auf, die im Verlaufe des 8. Jahrhunderts immer hiufiger werden. Innerhalb des 
Geometrischen laufen also beide Bestattungsarten nebeneinander her und geben 
darum fiir die Zuordnung des einzelnen Grabes nichts aus. 

Von wirklicher praktischer Bedeutung fiir das Entwicklungsbild ist die Beobach- 
tung, dass sich in einer grossen Anzahl von Fiillen stilistisch wenig Alteres neben 
wenig Jiingerem in einem Grab zusammenfindet. Damit ist die Méglichkeit 
gegeben, Uberschneidungen festzustellen. Finde ich z.B. in einem Grabzusammen- 
hang eine Kanne, die sich stilistisch von einem iilteren Skyphos des gleichen Grabes 
deutlich unterscheidet, und finde ich weiterhin in einem zweiten Grab einen Skyphos 
der gleichen ilteren Stufe neben anderen noch iilteren Gefiissen, so kann eine Ent- 
wicklungsreihe abgelesen werden. Sie ist gewiss mit Vorsicht zu verallgemeinern und 
wird erst durch Parallelfiille zu einiger Gewissheit erhoben, doch ist durch die 
Uberschneidungen die Méglichkeit geschaffen, die verschiedenen uns erhaltenen 
Grabzusammenhinge miteinander zu einer Entwicklungsreihe zu verbinden. 

Volle Sicherheit gewiihren freilich allein die Schichtbeobachtungen. Sie sind, mit 
ganz wenigen Ausnahmen, leider erst in den letzten Jahren, bei den Grabungen im 
Kerameikos und auf der Agora, angestellt worden. Auf Grund dieser Sc hic ht - 
beobachtung kann heute die Entwicklung vom Spitmykenischen iiber das Proto- 
geometrische bis zum Protoattischen mit absoluter Gewissheit iibersehen werden. 
Freilich nur in grossen Ziigen. Im einzelnen bleiben zuniichst noch grosse Liicken, 
die allein die S tilbeobachtung ausfiillen kann, indem sie Grabzusammenhang an 
Grabzusammenhang kniipft. 

Der Gang der Untersuchung ist damit gegeben: chronologische Aneinanderreih- 
ung der Grabzusammenhinge unter Beriicksichtigung der Schichtbeobachtungen. 
Zu diesen sei bemerkt, dass sie den Ubergang vom Protogeometrischen zum Friih- 
geometrischen, vom Reif-zum Spiitgeometrischen und innerhalb des Spitgeome- 
trischen die rasche Entwicklung zum Protoattischen klar erkennen lassen. Im einzel- 
nen wird auf die Schichtbeobachtungen hier nicht mehr zuriickzukommen sein. Ich 
beschriinke mich auf die Stilinterpretation und werde versuchen, die Reihe von 
Grabinhalten und Einzelgefiissen zu einem einigermassen dichten Entwicklungsbild 
zu verkniipfen. 

Die Zusammenhinge mit dem Spitmykenischen. Zur allge- 
meinen Orientierung sei vorausgeschickt, dass die geometrische Kunst von ca. 
900-700 in den verschiedenen Landschaften der Aegaeis gebliiht hat. [hr voran 
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geht der protogeometrische Stil, den zahlreiche Fiiden nach unten mit der folgenden 
geometrischen und nach oben mit der submykenischen und spiitmykenischen Kunst 
verbinden. Der Formenwandel von den stark akzentuierten spitmykenischen 
Gefiissen mit hochgelegener griésster Ausbauchung zu den ausgeglichenen ovalen bis 
kugligen Formen im Friihgeometrischen ist stetig vor sich gegangen, desgleichen die 
Vereinfachung der Dekoration im Submykenischen und Friihprotogeometrischen 
und das allmihliche Uberziehen des tongrundigen Gefiisses mit schwarzer Glasur im 
Spitprotogeometrischen bis zu beinahe vollkommen schwarz glasierten Vasen in der 
Ubergangszeit zum Friihgeometrischen. In diesem Zusammenhang muss prinzipiell 
hervorgehoben werden, dass die friihgeometrischen Gefiisse auf eine lange Ahnen- 
reihe zuriickblicken kénnen. Wir haben es mit den Erzeugnissen einer durchge- 
bildeten Formen- und Dekorationssprache zu tun. Zwei Probleme der Dekoration 
seien daraufhin kurz behandelt. 

Auf einem friihgeometrischen Kraterfragment von der Akropolis? erscheinen 
neben dem kreisverzierten tongrundigen Feld eine Reihe dichtornamentierter 
Vertikalstreifen ohne strenge Ordnung. Attisch-protogeometrische Kratere * und 
Kraterisken zeigen hiiufig eine entsprechende Reihe von Vertikalfeldern verschie- 
dener Ausdehnung mit dichten Mustern wie Schachbrett, Zickzack, Gitterung. Ein 
Blick auf die spiitmykenischen Scherben Furtwiingler-Léschcke, Mykenische Vasen, 
Atlas, Taf. 34 lehrt, dass die dichte Dekorationsweise und die dichten Ornamente 
bereits im Spiitmykenischen iiblich waren. Die Engliinder haben eine bestimmte 
Gruppe spiitestmykenischer, der Granary Class angehérender Gefiisse durch die 
Bezeichnung ‘‘Close Style” gekennzeichnet.* Zwei Gefiisse dieser Stilgruppe seien 
niher betrachtet.' Das gréssere Gefiiss liisst trotz starker Ergiinzung noch erkennen, 
dass die Gefiisswandung unterhalb der beiden horizontalen Ornamentstreifen die 
Darstellung eines ornamental erstarrten Oktopus triigt, dessen Fangarme wie Biinder 
mit dichtem Zickzack gefiillt sind. Entsprechend ist die Bemalung der Schulter. Die 
horizontalen Bauchstreifen der danebenstehenden kleineren Kanne sind ebenfalls 
dicht ornamentiert. In Vertikalstreifen, Horizontalstreifen und in Feldern erscheint 
also der “‘dichte Stil”’ im Spiitmykenischen. Das bisher iiberraschende Auftreten 
dieses Stils an attischen Gefiissen aus dem Ubergang vom Submykenischen zum 
Protogeometrischen findet in dieser Tradition seine Erklirung. Einige Scherben 
von der Akropolis * sowie einige in Attika gefundenen Gefiisse * beweisen, dass der 
dichte Stil auch in Attika bekannt war. Mit dem Beginn des Protogeometrischen 
verschwindet der letzte Rest organischer Bildgegenstiinde auf Vasen. Das Orna- 
ment erscheint jetzt nur noch als reines Ornament, nicht mehr als Teil oder Fiillung 
urspriinglich organischer Dekorationsgebilde. 

Der dichte Stil bricht merkwiirdigerweise im reifen Protogeometrischen ab, seine 
letzten Ausliiufer finden sich (meist in Form von Felderfiillung an Kraterisken) in 
der beginnenden friihgeometrischen Phase. Er tritt erst wieder im Spiitgeometrischen 


2 Graef, Vasen von der Akropolis i, Taf. 10, 272. 

3 Gutes Beispiel in Miinchen, Museum f. antike Kleinkunst, Mus. Phot. Unpubl. 

4 BSA. xxv, 40 f. 

5 Furtwingler-Léschcke, Mykenische Vasen, Atlas, Taf. 37, 380 und 382; BSA. xxv, Taf. TX b. 
6 Graef, a.0., i, Taf. 8, 234-236. 7 Liste bei Skeat, The Dorians in Archaeology, p. 25. 
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auf. Zwischen der erwihnten Kraterscherbe Graef, a.0., Taf. 10, 272 und der hoch- 
randigen Schiissel Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 774 (Taf. X XVI, 3) * liegt die friihe, 
die strenge und die reife geometrische Phase. Wie ist das Abbrechen des dichten Stils 
im Reifprotogeometrischen bis Friihgeometrischen zu erkliiren? Ein anderes Dekora- 
tionsprinzip tritt an seine Stelle. Eilmann hat in seiner Behandlung der samisch- 
geometrischen Keramik * den Begriff des dichten Stils in das Geometrische einge- 
fiihrt und hat dem dichten Prinzip das rhythmische Prinzip gegeniibergestellt. Der 
dichte Dekorationsstil iiberspinnt die Gefiisswand, sein Ziel ist das dekorative 
Fiillen der Fliche um seiner selbst willen. Der rhythmische Stil sucht die Fliiche 
nach bestimmten Prinzipien zu ordnen. Im Attisch-Geometrischen wirkt sich das 
rhythmische Prinzip letzten Endes in der Anpassung der Ornamentik an den Gefiiss- 
aufbau aus. Wihrend im leichteren samisch-geometrischen Stil beide Prinzipien 
einander bekiimpfen und durchdringen, wird im strengeren attisch-geometrischen 
Stil das dichte Element rhythmisch geordnet und vermag erst in der beginnenden 
spiitgeometrischen Phase wieder selbstiindig hervorzutreten. 

Der zweite Punkt betrifft den Wandel von der Tongrundigkeit zur Schwarz- 
grundigkeit. Der Ubergang vollzieht sich im Spiitprotogeometrischen. Auch hier 
sind spiitmykenische Vorliufer festzustellen. Zwei tiefe Schalen '° sind in dem “ Korn- 
speicher” (Granary) von Mykenai gefunden worden und gehéren zusammen mit 
den im dichten Stil verzierten Gefiissen, die eine stilistische Sondergruppe der 
Granary Class bilden, dem Ausgang von Spithelladisch III an. Die Gefiisse sind 
genau im Gegensinn glasiert, d.h. an dem einen Gefiiss sind die Dekorationsstreifen 
durch Glasur gegeben, an dem anderen durch Aussparung. Auch hier liisst sich die 
Tradition, besonders an Biigelkannen und Trichterkannen, weiter hinab bis ins 
Protogeometrische hinein verfolgen. 

Eine durchschnittliche protogeometrische Halsamphora" ist tongrundig bis auf 
den schwarzglasierten Miindungsrand, den Abgrenzungsstreifen am Halsansatz, 
das breite schwarze Band mit Begleitstreifen unterhalb der Henkelansiitze, drei 
schmale Streifen unten am Gefiiss und die Schulterdekoration. 

Die frihgeometrische Phase. Beinahe genau im Gegensinn der 
eben besprochenen Amphora ist die grosse Halsamphora aus dem friihgeometrischen 
Kriegergrab im Kerameikos"™ glasiert. Die Ornamentik hat von der Schulter zum 
Hals hiniibergewechselt. Es fehlt der Halsabgrenzungsstreifen. Sonst ist jetzt alles 
schwarz, was friiher tongrundig war, und alles bisher Schwarzglasierte ist Orna- 
mentstreifen geworden. Was ist vor sich gegangen? Es ist ausgesprochen worden," 
dass die urspriingliche Gefiisswand durch eine zweite, eben die gemalte, ersetzt 
wird. Dies ist eine keineswegs primitive, sondern héchst kunstvolle Technik. Sie 
verleiht den friihgeometrischen und z.T. noch den strenggeometrischen Gefiissen 
einen schweren, einprigsamen Charakter und gibt zugleich der Phantasie der geome- 
trischen Vasenmaler mannigfaltige Méglichkeiten der Durchbrechung dieser kiinst- 


8 BCH. 1895, 276, Abb. 4; AM. 1918, 100, Abb. 21 (irrtiimlich “im Louvre’’); Kunze, AM. 1930, 
150, mit Anm. 2. S. u. Anm. 62. 

9 AM. 1933, 70, 79, 87. 10 BSA. xxv, Taf. XI, m, n (s. ebd. S. 52 unter “‘ Deep bowls’’). 

11 4A, 1933, 278, Abb. 14. 2 44, 1934, 238, Abb. 26. 

13H. G. G. Payne, Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei, 11; s. a. W. Kraiker. AA. 1934, 235 f. 
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lichen Gefiisswand. Man kénnte die Entwicklung des gesamten attisch-geome- 
trischen Stils auch ansehen als einen allmihlichen Prozess der Durchbrechung und 
Aufhellung dieser zweiten, im Protogeometrischen geschaffenen kiinstlichen Gefiiss- 
wand. Mit der Amphora stehen wir bereits in der friihgeometrischen Phase. 

Aus dem gleichen Grab stammen fiinf weitere Gefiisse,“ die in manchen Ziigen 
noch die Nihe des Protogeometrischen verraten: schwarzglasierte Tassen wie die 
links auf der Abbildung a.O. finden sich auch in spiitprotogeometrischen Griibern. 
Die Kannenform an zweiter Stelle rechts ist protogeometrisch; desgleichen das 
schmale Zickzackband um ihren Bauch, das sich an der kleinen Amphora in der 
Mitte wiederfindet. Neu gegeniiber der vorangegangenen Phase der beinahe ganz 
schwarzglasierten Gefiisse ist das miandergefiillte Ornamentfeld des Halses. Der 
Bandmiander mit Parallelschraffur tritt mit iiberraschender Plétzlichkeit im be- 
ginnenden Friihgeometrischen auf. Allein in diesem Grab erscheint er an 5 Gefiissen 
verschiedener Form: auf dem Hals der Amphora und der Kanne, zwischen den 
Henkeln des Skyphos rechts, jedesmal in ein Feld eingeordnet. An dem dreifiissigen 
Untersatz, dessen Verstrebungen auf Metallvorbilder hinweisen, erscheint er aber 
fortlaufend: horizontal am Ring und vertikal an den Fiissen. Wir schliessen aus der 
verschiedenartigen Anbringungsweise — bald fortlaufend, bald als Felderdekoration — 
dass der Miander bei seinem Auftreten im Friihgeometrischen noch nicht aus- 
schliesslich den Charakter eines umlaufenden Musters hatte, wie man bisher an- 
genommen hat.'® Er ordnet sich, wie jedes andere Ornament im Friihgeometrischen, 
einem ganz einfachen, aber zwingenden Gesetz unter: den Gegebenheiten des Gefiiss- 
baues. Wir begreifen, dass bei dieser Grundtendenz nichts von den minoisch-my ke- 
nischen Seetier- und Pflanzendekorationen, von denen die ganze Gefiisswand iiber- 
wuchert war, weiterlebte. Nur die strenge Zoneneinteilung wurde iibernommen. 
Der friihgeometrische Vasenmaler beschrinkt sich auf die Dekoration der beton- 
testen und verhiltnismissig wenig gekriimmten Gefiissstellen: das sind bei der Am- 
phora und bei der Kleeblattkanne der Hals und der Bauch, beim Skyphos die Hen- 
kelzone, beim Dreifuss die ganzen Flichen. Es ist ohne weiteres klar, dass jeder 
Gefiisstyp eine nur ihm eigene Dekorationsverteilung hat, dass aber innerhalb 
der Typen an jedem Gefiiss im Prinzip stets die gleiche Anordnung wiederkehren 
muss. Erst mit einem neuen Stil kann eine Anderung in dieser einfachen und 
zugleich bestimmten Verbindung von Gefiiss form und Gefiiss dekoration 
eintreten. 

Finer jiingeren Stufe gehért ein weiterer friihgeometrischer Grabzusammenhang 
an.’ Die Verbindung stellt der Dreifuss her: er ist zwar genau entspre chend dem 
vorigen bemalt, verrit aber in der Starrheit der Einzelteile, besonders der Verstreb- 
ungen, die Entfernung vom Metallvorbild: er ist tongemiisser gearbeitet.Auch die 
reichverzierte Tasse mit dem Henkel in Beinform zeigt den zeitlichen Abstand, 
wenn man die eben gesehene schwarzglasierte Tasse vergleicht. Die ausgiebige 
Zonendekorierung der Pyxiden war bei ihrer Henkellosigkeit das Gegebene. So 
recht hinein in die friihgeometrische Dekorationsweise fiihrt ein Vergleich der 
Flachpyxis links unten mit dem Beinhenkel der Tasse in der oberen Reihe. Die 
Flachpyxis ist mehrfach mit scheinbar weissem, das Bein dagegen mit schwarzem 

14 4A, 1934, 241, Abb. 27. 15 Schweitzer, AM. 1918, 54, 93 f. 1 4M. 1918, Taf. I. 
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Zickzack bemalt. Wie ist der Vasenmaler vorgegangen? Bei der Flachpyxis hat er 
zunichst die Zonen abgegrenzt und hat in jede mit schwarzer Glasur oben und 
unten je gegeneinandergerichtete Dreiecke hineingemalt. In die tongrundig geblie- 
bene Mitte wurden dann die parallelen Zickzacklinien eingesetzt. Mit dieser miih- 
seligen Technik wird der Eindruck von weissem Zickzack auf schwarzem Grund 
hervorgerufen, wihrend bei der Dekoration des Beines oben die Wirkung genau 
dem technischen Vorgang entspricht: d.h. schwarzer Zickzack auf Tongrund. Es ist 
daraus zu schliessen, dass dem friihgeometrischen Vasenmaler die Tongrundigkeit 
und Schwarzgrundigkeit als kunsttechnisches Problem zum Bewusstsein gekommen 
ist. Als verwandt ist die im Verlauf des geometrischen Stils so hiufige Erscheinung 
der doppelten Lesbarkeit des Ornaments anzusehen. Ein Beispiel dafiir ist der Miian- 
der auf irgendeinem unserer Gefiisse: es kénnen sowohl die weissen Haken wie 
das schraffierte Band gelesen werden. Einen Beweis dafiir, dass der Miander tat- 
siichlich doppelt gelesen worden ist, bringen Skyphoi der strengen Phase: auf ihnen 
sind die Haken schraffiert, und der Miiander ist tongrundig gelassen. 

Wir werfen jetzt einen Blick in die friihgeometrische Formenwelt. Drei Pyxiden- 
formen nebeneinander: die Spitzpyxis rechts unten, dariiber die hohe Pyxis und 
links unten die flache Pyxis. Die typologisch jiingste Flachpyxidenform hat allein 
eine Zukunft gehabt. 

Noch mehr Variationen bietet die friihgeometrische Kleeblattkanne. Charak- 
teristische Formen enthalten die Griiber vom Akropolis-Westabhang. Die Entwick- 
lung, die an dieser Stelle nicht niher begriindet sei, ist abzulesen in der Folge Eleusis, 
Museum, Inv. Nr. 814 (Taf. XVII, 1), Eleusis, Museum, Inv. Nr. 812 (Taf. XVII, 
2), CVA. Athen iii, Hd, Taf. 2, 2. Im Friihgeometrischen dominiert der letztge- 
nannte grosse Kannentyp, wihrend die an zweiter Stelle genannte niedrigere und 
gespanntere Kleeblattkannenform erst mit der strenggeometrischen Phase bliiht. 
Die erstgenannte, nach unten stiirker ausladende Kleeblattkanne mit abfallender 
Schulter!’ erfiihrt im Laufe der weiteren geometrischen Stilphasen mannigfache Um- 
bildungen. In welcher Phase auch immer jede der Kannenformen ihre &«w‘ erreicht, 
so sind doch alle drei Kannentypen auch fiir das Friihgometrische charakteristisch. 
Was ist das Neue gegeniiber einer charakteristisch spiitprotogeometrischen Kleeblatt- 
kanne? Nach Form und Dekoration ist die Kanne CV A. Athen iii, Hd, Taf. 1, 6 noch 
rein protogeometrisch, obwohl sie aus dem gleichen Grab wie die friihgeometrische, 
seltsam aufgestockte Miniaturkanne, ebd. Taf. 1, 5 stammt, also den Tépfern 
der gleichzeitigen niedrigen Kleeblattkannen rechts oben bekannt gewesen sein 
muss. Die nach unten spitz zulaufende Eiform des protogeometrischen Gefiisses 
bedurfte zum Stehen eines besonderen Fusses. Die friihgeometrische Kanne hingegen 
ruht breit mit der Bodenfliiche auf. Offenbar empfand der friihgeometrische Tép- 
fermeister die durch die starke Einschniirung zwischen Gefisskérper und hohem 
Fuss gespannte Form als so iiberzierlich und gebrechlich, dass er die Frage der 
Standfestigkeit in radikaler Weise durch fusslose Breitstindigkeit des Gefiisses 
liste. 

Gibt es eine Entwicklung innerhalb des Friihgeometrischen? An den Kannen liasst 
sie sich, wie gesagt, feststellen. Den genannten friihgeometrischen Kleeblattkannen 

17 Kin ausgeprigteres Beispiel bietet CV A. Athen iii, Hd. Taf. 2. 3. 
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sei als weitere eine Kanne in Eleusis angeschlossen (Taf. X VII, 3).'* Diese Kleeblatt- 
kanne im niedrigen Typus zeigt alle Elemente des Fortschritts: die klare Absetzung 
des Halses von der Schulter in Form und Dekoration; die dichten Streifen um den 
unteren Gefiissteil, die die Schulter als eine besondere Zone sich abheben lassen; 
schliesslich weist ein kleines Ornamentfeldchen in der Mitte der Schulter auf die 
strenggeometrischen Kleeblattkannen voraus, von denen das Gefiiss zeitlich nicht 
weit entfernt sein kann. Dafiir spricht auch die dekorative und formale Durchgliede- 
rung. Das Gefiiss wirkt im Vergleich zu den kriiftigen und doch in den Ubergiingen 
weichen Kannen der Friihzeit tektonisch. Es steht auf der Wende zur strenggeome- 
trischen Phase. Wir sind hier in der gliicklichen Lage, diese Beobachtungen an den 
Halsamphoren iiberpriifen zu kénnen. In einem Grab zusammen mit den beiden 
erstgenannten Kannen in Eleusis (Taf. X VII, 1 und2) !* wurde niimlich eine Amphora 
(Taf. XVIII, 1)?° gefunden, und aus einem Grab stammen auch Kleeblattkanne 
(Taf. XVII, 3), ein Skyphos (Taf. XXI, 1)*! und eine Amphora (Taf. XTX, 2).” 
Die Amphora 813 bedeutet den Beginn, die Amphora 816 das Ende der friihgeo- 
metrischen Phase. Die Bliite des friihgeometrischen Form- und Dekorationsstils ist 
vertreten in Halsamphoren wie Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 13678 (Taf. X VIII, 2) 
und Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 815 (Taf. XTX, 1).% Die friihgeometrische Entwick- 
lung ist also abzulesen von der noch spiitprotogeometrisch verzierten Amphora 
Eleusis 813 mit hoher Gefiissausbauchung iiber die schwerfliissige, aber ausgegliche- 
nere Kugelamphora Athen 13678 und die straffere Amphora Athen 815 mit hohem, 
klar abgesetztem Hals bis zur schlanken, knapper konturierten Ubergangsamphora 
Eleusis 816, deren Halsdekoration streng der Henkelhéhe angepasst ist und die 
Absetzung betont wie die Halsdekoration der zugehérigen Kleeblattkanne. Man geht 
wohl kaum fehl, wenn man die erste der vier Amphoren auf eine Stufe mit dem 
friihesten Westabhanggrab setzt, in dem sich noch die protogeometrische Kanne 
CVA. Athen iii, Hd, Taf. 1, 6 fand, die zweite Amphora auf die Stufe des oben 
besprochenen Kriegergrabes* und die dritte in die gleiche Zeit wie die Fundgruppe 
mit den drei Pyxiden.”» Dass die Gesamtdauer der friihgeometrischen Phase nicht 
gross gewesen ist, zeigt das vielfache Nebeneinander von Alterem und Jiingerem. 
Einen Beleg dafiir gibt der genannte Skyphos, Eleusis 705 des Grabes aus dem Uber- 
gang zur strengen Phase (Taf. XXI, 1). Typologisch gleicht er den Westabhang- 
Skyphoi,” die auf der Stufe der beiden friihen Amphoren Eleusis 813 und Athen 
13678 stehen. 

Die strenggeometrische Phase. Wir wenden uns jetzt der streng- 
geometrischen Phase zu und beginnen mit einer Reihe von Schulterhenkelamphoren, 
die vom ausgehenden Friihgeometrischen bis zum spiiten Strenggeometrischen 
reichen. Die Amphora Eleusis, Museum, Inv. Nr. 70027 steht der eben genannten 
Halsamphora Eleusis 816 aus der Ubergangszeit zur strenggeometrischen Phase im 
Formaufbau sehr nahe. Die Amphora Eleusis, Museum, Inv. Nr. 70328 stammt aus 


18 Eleusis, Museum, Inv. Nr. 819. 19 Thid., 814, 812. 20 Thid., 813. 

1 [hid., 705. "Ep. 1898, Taf. 3, 5. 2 Thid., 816. "Ep. 1898, Taf. 3, 5. 

23 JdI. 1899, 199, Abb. 64. 244A, 1934, 238, Abb. 26; 241, Abb. 27. 2 4M. 1918, Taf. I. 
2% CV A, Athen iii, Hd, Taf. I und Taf. 2, 5. 

27 "Eo. 1898, Taf. 3, 7; Kourouniotis, Eleusis, 1936, 104, Abb. 47. 28 °Eo. 1898, Taf, 3, 8. 
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dem gleichen Grab, ihre kugelige Form ist aber noch rein friihgeometrisch. Hatte 
eine Form wie die der erstgenannten Amphora in der friihgeometrischen Reihe 
wegen ihrer Schlankheit und Straffheit ganz am Ende gestanden, so wirkt sie im 
Vergleich mit den strengen Amphoren, die das Aufstreben der Form betonen, schwer- 
fillig und lastend. Neben der genannten Amphora Eleusis 700 seien als Beispiele 
fiir die strenggeometrische Schulteramphora mit Bauchdekorationsstreifen ge- 
nannt: Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 2252° und Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 218 (Taf. 
XX, 1).?° Ein weiteres Beispiel fiir die strenggeometrische Schulteramphora o h n e 
Bauchdekorationsstreifen neben der genannten Eleusis 703 ist Eleusis, Museum, 
Inv. Nr. 827 (Taf. XX, 2). Trotz der Tradition in Form und Dekoration erfiihrt der 
Gefiissaufbau im Strenggeometrischen eine durchgreifende Veriinderung, die leicht 
zu sehen, aber schwer mit Worten zu erfassen ist. Man kénnte etwa sagen, dass bei 
jeder der Amphoren die Halsform der Gefiisskérperform entsprechend gebildet ist: 
je nach der Ausbauchung des Kérpers lidt auch der Miindungsrand 
aus. So entsteht ein lebhaftes Gegenspiel von Hals und Kérper, das aber infolge der 
priizisen Entsprechung niemals unférmig wirken kann. Ganz das Gleiche gilt von der 
Dekoration. Auch hier entsprechen Hals- und Bauch-, resp. Schulterdekoration 
einander, natiirlich ohne schematische Gleichheit. Die Dekoration folgt zugleich dem 
friihgeometrischen Gesetz der Einordnung in die Gegebenheiten des Gefiisses. Aber 
auch hierin hat sich ein Wandel vollzogen, der bei einem Vergleich mit den beiden 
friihen Amphoren Eleusis 703 und 700 ohne weiteres sichtbar wird. Obwohl das 
genannte rhythmische Gesetz befolgt wird, scheint die Dekoration in der umgeben- 
den Schwarzglasur gewissermassen zu schwimmen, sie bietet kein ausreichendes 
Gegengewicht gegen die schwarze Gefiisswandung. Erst mit der zunehmenden. 
Dekoration im strengen Stil wird das Gleichgewicht von Formaufbau und Dekora- 
tion erreicht. Mit peinlicher Genauigkeit wird die Konkordanz von Henkelhéhe und 
Schulterornamenthéhe beobachtet. Der Hals mit der Halsdekoration, die Schulter- 
henkel mit der Schulterzonendekoration und gegebenenfalls die Ornamentstreifen 
um den Bauch des Gefiisses sind streng voneinander getrennt. Die Dekoration be- 
tont den einzelnen Gefiissteil, und umgekehrt bekommt die Ornamentgruppe erst 
durch den zugehérigen Teil ihre Stabilitiit. In der strengen Phase wird also das im 
Friihgeometrischen geschaffene tektonisch-gebundene rhythmische Dekorations- 
prinzip zu einer vollkommenen Entsprechung und Durchdr:ngung von Gefiiss- 
form und Gefiss de koration weitergebildet. Einen guten Einblick in das 
entwickelte Gefiihl des strenggeometrischen Vasenmalers fiir Rhythmik und Propor- 
tion gewiihrt ein Vergleich der Schulteramphoren mit und der ohne Bauch- 
ornamentstreifen. Warum fehlt einigen Amphoren die Bauchornamentzone? Der 
Grund ist darin zu erkennen, dass die Henkel dieser Amphoren um ein kleines Stiick 
tiefer sitzen als die Henkel jener, so dass ein mit dem nétigen Abstand unterhalb 
gemalter Bauchornamentstreifen zu tief gesessen und die Gesamtproportion zer- 
stort hiitte. Auszuschalten ist dabei wohl die noch friihgeometrische Amphora Eleusis 
703, da deren Henkel kaum tiefer angebracht sind als an den Amphoren mit 
Bauchornamentzone. Auch andere friihgeometrische Schulterhenkelamphoren 
ohne Bauchornamentstreifen bei ganz hoch sitzenden Henkeln* bezeugen, dass 
29 JdI. 1899, 198, Abb. 62. 30 JdI. a.0., Abb. 63. 31 Z.B. AA. 1934, 235, Abb. 25 r. 
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das rhythmische Gefiihl des friihgeometrischen Vasenmalers noch nicht in gleicher 
Stirke ausgebildet war. 

Zur Veranschaulichung des strenggeometrischen Figuren- und des strenggeome- 
trischen Felderstils seien einige Gefiisse niiher betrachtet, die aus zwei Grabgruppen 
stammen: in einem Grab der eleusinischen Nekropole wurden u.a. gefunden der 
Skyphos Eleusis, Museum, Inv. Nr. 741,*? der Skyphos mit Griitenmuster, ebd., Inv. 
Nr. 740 (Taf. X XI, 2) und ein weiterer Skyphos mit Sternenreihe, ebd, Inv. Nr. 743 
(Taf. XXI, 3), einem anderen Grabzusammenhang gehéren u.a. an ein Skyphos mit 
Griitenmuster (Taf. X XI, 5), ein Skyphos mit Zinnenmiiander (Taf. X XI, 4), eine 
Tasse mit Schiffsdarstellungen in Feldern (Taf. XXI, 6), eine kleine Hydria mit 
Schiffsdekoration auf der Gefiisschulter (Taf. XXII, 1), zwei Bauchamphorisken 
(Taf. XXII, 2, 3) und eine Kleeblattkanne mit Strickhenkel (Taf. XVII, 4). Ein 
Vergleich der beiden Skyphoi mit Griitenmuster lehrt, dass die beiden Griiber unge- 
fiihr der gleichen Zeit zuzuweisen sind. Ein allzugrosser zeitlicher Abstand kann 
zwischen der Kleeblattkanne mit Strickhenkel aus dem zweiten Grab und der oben 
behandelten Kleeblattkanne aus der ausgehenden friihgeometrischen Phase (Taf. 
XVII, 3), trotz der augenfiilligen Weiterentwicklung im Sinn des Strenggeome- 
trischen, nicht angenommen werden. Schliesslich kann auf Grund der engen Ver- 
wandtschaft der Bauchamphorisken und der Skyphosformen mit den entsprechen- 
den Gefiisstypen des Isisgrabes * die Vorstellung von der entwickelten (nicht von der 
ausgehenden) strenggeometrischen Phase betriichtlich erweitert werden. 

Zuniichst ein Wort iiber die in der strengen Phase sehr beliebte Skyphosform. An 
die Stelle des bauchigen friihgeometrischen Skyphos mit schiichtern nach aussen 
gebogenem Rand * ist eine knappe, gesammelte Form mit verhiltnismissig hohem 
und steilem Rand getreten. Fiir die strenge, an die Tektonik des Gefiisses gebun- 
dene Dekoration gibt der Skyphos mit Zinnenmiiander (Taf. XXI, 4) ein gutes 
Beispiel ab. Sehr auffallend und einzigartig ist die Dekoration des Skyphos Eleusis 
741.%° In lockerer Symmetrie ist auf der einen Seite die Darstellung eines Schiffs- 
kampfes, auf der anderen die Darstellung eines Kampfes zu Lande gegeben unter 
kiihner Ausnutzung der gesamten Henkelzone ohne jede seitliche Abgrenzung. Dass 
die Entwicklung bereits auf dieser Stufe zur bildlichen Darstellung driingte, zeigt 
weiter die Tasse Taf. X XI, 6 mit zwei in Felder eingemalten Schiffen, deren eines in 
der Abbildung zu sehen ist, ferner die Schulterzone der Hydria Taf. XXII, 1, auf der 
Schiffe mit gebliihten Segeln und Fische dargestellt sind. Man sieht dass die bild- 
lichen Darstellungen im strengen Ornamentstil der Zeit noch keinen festen Platz am 
Gefiiss erhalten haben. Teils werden sie wie ein Ornament in ein Feld eingeordnet, 
teils drohen sie die strengen Dekorationsgesetze zu sprengen. Zur figiirlichen Dar- 
stellung im Geometrischen sei allgemein bemerkt, dass die Umsetzung des Dreidi- 
mensionalen ins Zweidimensionale, das Grundproblem aller Malerei, hier in einer 
dem geometrischen Flichenstil entsprechenden radikalen Weise gelést wird. Inner- 
halb der reinen Flichenhaftigkeit der Figuren ist gerade bei den friihen Darstellun- 


32°Eo. 1898, Taf. 5, 1 und 1a; Kourouniotis, Eleusis, 1936, 105, Abb. 48, 49. 

33 Bauchamphorisken: CV A. Athen iii, Hd, Taf. 4, 15 ff.; Skyphoi: CV A. Athen, iii, Hd, Taf. 6, Nr. 
3, 4, G7. 4 Beispiele in den erwihnten Westabhanggribern, s. CV A. Athen iii, Hd, Taf. 1 und 2. 

3 Nachweis s.o., Anm. 32. 
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gen die Beweglichkeit erstaunlich gross. Sie wird im geometrischen Sinn gebiindigt 
durch lockere Symmetrie oder durch Reihung. 

Neben der Einfiihrung des Figiirlichen gehért der Felder- oder Metopenstil zu 
den Errungenschaften der strengen Phase. Er steht hier freilich in einer alten Tradi- 
tion, die sich, wie wir am Anfang gesehen haben, in direkter Linie vom Spitmyke- 
nischen durch das Protogeometrische ins Geometrische hinein verfolgen lisst. In der 
friihgeometrischen Phase ist der Felderstil, der im Protogeometrischen meist mit 
“‘dichter” Musterung verbunden war, zuriickgedriingt worden. Gehalten hat er 
sich nur in Verbindung mit dem geschlossenen Kreismuster an Krateren und Bauch- 
henkelamphoren und zwar ausschliesslich in der Henkelzone. Es treten dann all- 
mihlich andere geschlossene Muster hinzu, v.a. die Swastika und spiter das Vier- 
blatt. An den beiden Amphorisken Taf. XXII, 2, 3 und an der Hydria Taf. XXII, 1, 
aber auch an der Tasse Taf. X XI, 6 tauchen die geschlossenen Ornamente auf, alter 
Tradition entsprechend stets in der Henkelzone. Es besteht kein Grund, den Meto- 
penstil ausschliesslich von aussen und aus dem Osten herzuleiten. Der Metopenstil 
entwickelt sich in Attika ganz organisch aus der protogeometrischen und weiterhin 
aus der spiitmykenischen Tradition heraus; sie hat offenbar im Osten und im Westen 
weitergewirkt. Der Zeitpunkt seiner Ausbildung fillt nach Ausweis unserer Gruppe 
in die strenge Phase. Von jetzt an gehen Reihungs- und Metopenstil nebeneinander 
her. 

In den ausgehenden strengen Stil fiihrt ein Kantharos im Kerameikosmuseum 
(Taf. XXII, 4).3° Die Dekorationselemente, ihr Stil und ihre Komposition stehen 
genau auf der Stufe der vorhin gezeigten spiitesten Schulterhenkelamphora Athen 
218 (Taf. XX, 1). Die klare Absetzung des Randes, die hohe Ausbauchung, der bei , 
aller Straffung des Konturs ausgeglichene Aufbau gehéren dem spiiten strengen 
Stil an. Bis in alle Einzelheiten weist das Gefiiss die charakteristischen Ziige des 
Strenggeometrischen auf, in der Aufgeschlossenheit der Form lisst es aber bereits 
die Nihe des reifen Stiles erkennen. 

Aus dem gleichen Grab stammt eine Pyxis,*? deren Deckel an Stelle der bisher 
iiblichen Griffe ein Pferd triigt. Soweit bisher zu sehen ist, treten solche Pferde auf 
Pyxidendeckeln erst im spiiten strengen Stil auf. Sie sind in der Folgezeit, bis tief ins 
Spitgeometrische hinein, sehr beliebt gewesen. Die Pyxis selbst ist mit einem grossen 
umlaufenden Miaander und zwei begleitenden Ornamentstreifen verziert. 

Der Ubergang von der strenggeometrischen zur reif- 
geometrischen Phase. Zu den schwierigen Problemen, die das Attisch- 
Geometrische aufgibt, gehért die Abgrenzung des Reifgeometrischen vom Streng- 
geometrischen. Eine Durchsicht der reifgeometrischen Grabzusammenhinge lehrt, 
dass gleichzeitig mit den friihen reifgeometrischen Gefiissen noch zahlreiche Vasen 
im alten Stil geformt und dekoriert worden sind. Das strenge Form- und Dekora- 
tionsgefiige lockert sich nur langsam. Um die beiden Stilphasen voneinander ab- 
grenzen zu kénnen, seien gleich an dieser Stelle die Errungenschaften des reifgeome- 
trischen Stils aufgefiihrt. Ein reifgeometrisches Gefiiss wirkt heller als ein streng- 
geometrisches Gefiiss. Es wird im Reifgeometrischen stirker mit tonfarbigen Flichen 


% 4 A, 1933, 279, Abb. 15 (der fehlende Henkel ist, wie Taf. X XII, 4 zeigt, mittlerweile ergiinzt wor- 
den). 37 Buschor, Die Plastik der Griechen, Abb. S. 6. 
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gearbeitet, in die dann die Dekoration—sie ist weit hiufiger als bisher figiirlicher 
Art—hineingemalt wird. Die Durchdringung von Tongrund und Schwarzglasur, 
die seit dem friihgeometrischen Stil zunehmend zur doppelten Lesbarkeit der 
Ornamentdekoration gefiihrt hatte, tritt mit dem Reifgeometrischen zuriick hinter 
kriiftigeren und abwechslungsreicheren Akzenten. Im Zusammenhang damit zeigt 
sich in dem neuen Stil eine gréssere (freilich niemals véllige) Unabhingigkeit der 
Dekoration von dem Gefiissaufbau. Wir finden jetzt nicht selten die gleiche Orna- 
mentkomposition an verschiedenen Gefiisstypen (z.B. den Kompositionstyp der 
in Felder eingemalten antithetischen Végel sowohl an Schalen wie an hohen Bechern, 
s.u.). Nur bei einer solchen Lockerung des Ornamentkompositionsgefiiges kénnen 
sich die vielen neuen Dekorationselemente, die allenthalben bereits an streng- 
geometrischen Gefiissen aufgetreten waren, voll entfalten. 

Bevor wir uns den reifgeometrischen Grabzusammenhingen zuwenden, sei erst an 
einigen Einzelgefiissen der bedeutsame Ubergang vom strengen zum reifen Stil im 
einzelnen veranschaulicht. Dem eben betrachteten Kantharos des ausgehenden 
strengen Stils, Taf. XXII, 4,** stellen wir den Kantharos Taf. XXII, 5 gegeniiber. 
Die Verwandtschaft der beiden Gefiisse und die aus ihr zu folgernde zeitliche Niihe ist 
ohne weiteres einleuchtend, aber auch die Unterschiede sind betriichtlich. Sie liegen 
nicht nur in der Streckung des Gefiisskérpers am jiingeren Kantharos und in der 
Zuriickdriingung der Schwarzglasur durch einen neuen Dekorationsstreifen mit 
einer Punktreihe unterhalb der Henkelzone, sondern vor allem in den beiden das 
Hauptornament der Mitte flankierenden Feldern mit Vierblattornament. Das im 
wesentlichen noch strenge Ornamentgefiige des iilteren Gefiisses hat trotz Bewahr- 
ung des Alten in der Form und iiberwiegend auch in der Dekoration (nach Kom- 
position und Ornamentbestand) einer an Akzenten und Kontrasten (Vierblitter 
in vertikalgestellten Feldern) reicheren Kompositionsweise Platz gemacht. Der 
Gesamtcharakter der Dekoration ist jetzt unruhiger, aber auch abwechslungsreicher 
als im Strenggeometrischen. 

Etwa gleichzeitig mit der betrachteten Pyxis *® ist die Pyxis Taf. X XIII, 1.4° Thr 
harter und knapper Zeichenstil, auch Einzelheiten der Ornamentik (wie der noch 
nicht enggestellte Zickzack) weisen das Gefiiss sogar eher noch in etwas friihere Zeit, 
etwa auf die Stufe des reifstrengen Isisgrabes. Das Erstaunliche und véllig Neue an 
der Dekoration der Pyxis ist, dass die Felderdekoration, hier offensichtlich noch 
nicht zu dem kanonischen Schema ausgebildet, ohne tektonischen Zwang an der 
henkellosen Pyxiswand auftritt. Ein weiteres, typologisch noch iilteres Beispiel 
bietet eine kleine Pyxis des Isisgrabes.*! Die Fiille sind freilich bis zur reifen Phase 
ganz vereinzelt. Aber der Anstoss war damit gegeben, den Metopenstil frei anzu- 
wenden, d.h. die bisher tektonisch gebundene Dekoration zu lockern und damit die 
strenge Disziplinierung des Ornaments grundsitzlich aufzugeben. Eindringlich 
veranschaulichen die elf Pyxiden eines von den Amerikanern auf ‘der Agora ausge- 
grabenen Grabes* das Nebeneinander des rein strenggeometrischen Kompositions- 


38 S.o., Anm. 36. 39 §.o., Anm. 37. 

40 Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 198. Collignon-Couve, Catalogue des Vases peints du Musée National 
d’ Athénes, Planches, Taf. XIV, 274. 41 CV A. Athen iii, Hd, Taf. 5, 17 und Taf. 6, 1. 

# ILN. Oct. 19, 1935, 645, Abb. 1; Hesperia v, 1936, 31, Abb. 30. 
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typus, der mannigfaltigen Ubergangstypen und schliesslich des reifgeometrischen 
Metopen-Triglyphen-Typus. 

Auch die Skyphoi dieses Grabes zeigen, dass der Grabinhalt dem Ubergang vom 
Strenggeometrischen zum Reifgeometrischen angehért: durchaus noch streng und 
knapp ist die Form des Skyphos a.Q0. in der Mitte rechts an zweiter Stelle, stark 
gelockert in Form und Dekoration hingegen ist der Skyphos a.O. in der Mitte an 
zweiter Stelle von links. 

Das fiir Kantharos, Pyxis und Skyphos Gesagte gilt mutatis mutandis fiir siimt- 
liche Gefiisstypen und ihre Dekoration. Ist der Wandel vom strengen zum reifen 
Stil auch, wie wir sahen, allmihlich und stetig vor sich gegangen, so ist er doch so 
griindlich, dass keine Gefiissform und entsprechend keine Dekorationskomposition 
eines bestimmten Gefiisstypus unberiihrt geblieben ist. Dafiir zeugen die zahlreichen 
neuen Gefiissformen und Dekorationselemente (hier v.a. die zentrale Rolle des 
Figiirlichen), die in der ausgehenden strengen und in der beginnenden reifen Phase 
erscheinen. Beinahe simtliche genannten Ziige, die Metopenanordnung in nicht- 
tektonischer Verwendung, die freie Figurenkomposition, das Aufgeben der knappen 
Form u.a.m., waren im einzelnen bereits in der strengen Phase anzutreffen gewesen. 
Jetzt treten sie geschlossen auf und ergeben einen neuen Stil. 

Die reifgeometrische Phase. Einen rein reifgeometrischen Stil 
zeigen die zahlreichen Gefiisse der Fundgruppe Lambros.“ Alle genannten Kenn- 
zeichen des neuen Stils sind hier zu finden: neben der Aufgeschlossenheit der Form- 
gebung vor allem die starke Verwendung der Metopendekoration und die Aufhellung 
der Gefiisswandung. Die antithetische Kompositionsweise der Schalen auf Taf. VI 
a.Q. kehrt auf den hohen Bechern a.0. Taf. VI, 8 und Taf. V, 3, 4 ohne viel Veriin-. 
derung wieder. Die dekorative Angleichung von Gefiissform zu Gefissform ist ein 
charakteristisches Kennzeichen des sich lockernden tektonischen Gefiihls (s.a.o.). In 
der strengen Phase wiire sie in dieser Weise nicht méglich gewesen. Sowohl der hohe 
Becher wie die Vogelschale (meist mit den auf Metallvorbilder zuriickgehenden 
ausschwingenden Stab- oder Bandhenkeln) sind noch lange, bis in die spiitgeome- 
trische Phase hinein, in kompositionell stets gleichbleibender Art hergestellt worden. 

Der gleiche Grabzusammenhang enthiilt einige fiir die reifgeometrische Phase 
charakteristischen Kannenformen: neben der kleinen Kleeblattkanne (a.0. Taf. 
IIT) die grosse Kleeblattkanne (a.0. Taf. II, 2) und die grosse Kanne (a.0. Taf. II, 
1). Die nicht zugehérige grosse Kleeblattkanne Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 178 “ 
stammt, wie ein Vergleich der Dekoration lehrt, gewiss von der gleichen Hand wie 
die grosse Kleeblattkanne. Von der iiblichen Kleeblattkanne unterscheidet sich 
diese grosse Platschkannenform durch grésseres Format, schmaleren und lingeren 
Hals, durch die stirker abfallende Schulter. Die Form lisst sich, natiirlich in klei- 
nerem Format, bis in die Ubergangsphase vom Protogeometrischen zum Geome- 
trischen zuriickverfolgen. Die grossflichige Schulter war bereits im Friihgeometri- 
schen bis iiber die tiefe grisste Gefiissweite hinaus mit Ornamentzonen bemalt 
worden. Jetzt, im reifen Stil, wird das Gefiiss bedeutend vergréssert und die Gefiiss- 
wand bis unten hin durchdekoriert. Dabei wechseln ziemlich regelmissig breite und 


434M. 1918, Taf. II-VI. 4 JdI. 1899, 211, Abb. 87; Collignon-Couve a.0., Taf. XIII, 238. 
’Eq. 1898, Taf. 3, 10. 
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schmale Ornamentzonen miteinander ab. Ein Hauptornamentstreifen wird der 
Metopendekoration eingeriiumt. Meist findet er sich, der Tradition entsprechend, 
in der Henkelzone des Halses oder der Schulter. Unsere Kanne zeigt aber, dass der 
Vasenmaler sich bei der Ornamentanordnung nicht mehr streng tektonisch bindet. 
Ebenfalls der gleichen Werkstatt entstammt offenbar die grosse Kanne a.0. Taf. 
II, 1. Die plastisch hervortretenden Zungen, die wohl Treibarbeit nachahmen, 
stellen eine in dieser und bereits in der strengen Phase nicht seltene Besonderheit 
dar. Im iibrigen zeigt das Gefiiss die gleiche Dekorationsverteilung wie die be- 
sprochene Platschkanne. Der grosse Kannentyp scheint erst in dieser Zeit aufzu- 
treten, wohl in formaler Anlehnung an die im spiiten strengen Stil aussterbende 
Schulterhenkelamphora (Taf. XX). Von jetzt ab ist die grosse Kanne neben der 
Amphora die Hauptform der geometrischen Keramik. 

Zum besseren Verstindnis des reifgeometrischen Figurenstils sei neben die Klee- 
blattkanne iiblicher Form a.O. Taf. III eine wohl noch dem Ubergang von der 
strengen zur reifen Phase angehérende Kleeblattkanne gestellt (Taf. X XIII, 2).*¢ 
Der bewegte und noch stark mit Rundungen arbeitende “plastische”’ Figurenstil der 
ilteren Kanne lisst noch an den oben besprochenen strenggeometrischen Skyphos 
741 in Eleusis ‘7 denken. Der Figurenstil der reifgeometrischen Oinochoe hingegen ist 
bereits weitgehend geometrisch-dekorativ erstarrt. Eine entsprechende Entwick- 
lung ist auch den Vogeldarstellungen auf dem Hals der beiden Gefiisse abzulesen. 
Hinzuweisen ist auf die zunehmende Einrahmung und Einengung der Figurenzonen 
durch ornamentale Streifen oben und unten. Auf der spitstrenggeometrischen 
Kanne ist die dekorative Einordnung der zuniichst ungewoéhnlichen figiirlichen 
Darstellungen noch nicht so weit entwickelt wie im reifgeometrischen Stil.** Beide 
Kannen seien als Belege fiir die seit der spiiten strenggeometrischen Phase immer 
stirker hervortretende figiirliche Darstellung angesehen. 

Die Entwicklung von der ausgehenden strengen bis zum Ende der reifen Phase 
lisst sich an drei grossen Bauchhenkelamphoren im Athener Nationalmuseum klar 
ablesen: 1. Inv. Nr. 216 (Taf. XXIII, 3) 49; 2. Inv. Nr. 805 (Taf. X XIV) ®°; 3. Inv. Nr. 
804.5! Die erstgenannte Amphora weist alle Ziige des strengen Stils auf: Beschriink- 
ung der Dekoration auf Hals- und Henkelzone, Schwarzglasierung der anderen 
Gefiissteile, tektonisch gebundene Ornamentkomposition, nach alter Tradition 
Kreissysteme in Metopen. Ganz anders die jiingste, an dritter Stelle aufgefiihrte 
Grabamphora. Heben wir zuniichst das Gemeinsame, in Tradition Bewahrte hervor: 
der Hauptdekorationsstreifen findet sich ebenfalls in der Henkelzone, die Kreismeto- 
pen sind freilich von der figiirlichen Dekoration auf die Riickseite verdriingt worden. 
Ein zweiter Hauptdekorationsstreifen ist der hohe Miander in der Mitte des Halses. 
Schwarzglasur findet sich noch, wenn auch verhiiltnismissig stark reduziert, unten 
am Gefiiss, an der Schulter unterhalb des Halsansatzes und an der Unterseite des 
Miindungsrandes. Neu ist das Uberziehen der Gefiisswand mit abwechselnd breiten 
Ornamentzonen und schmalen, die mit Rautenketten dekoriert sind. Durch wohl- 


46 Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 194. 47 §.o., Anm. 32. 

48 Vgl. o. die allgemeinen Bemerkungen zu strenggeometrischen figiirlichen Darstellungen. 
49 JdI. 1899, 199, Abb. 66. 50 Tbid., 203, Abb. 70. 

51 Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, Taf. 1; CVA. Athen iii, Hd, Taf. 8. 
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abgewogenes Variieren wird jede Monotonie, aber auch jeder starke Akzent vermie- 
den. An die Stelle der rhythmisch akzentuierten, tektonisch gebundenen Dekora- 
tionsweise der strengen Phase ist ein ausgleichender, reicher Stil getreten, der die 
tektonisch wichtigsten Stellen beriicksichtigt, aber die alten Bindungen durch eine 
Selbstzweck gewordene Ornamentierung aufhebt: Gefiissform und Dekoration bilden 
im strengen Sinn kaum mehr eine Einheit. Was an der noch nicht besprochenen 
Amphora an zweiter Stelle noch streng, was bereits reif ist, lehrt ein Blick. Auf 
eines nur ist hinzuweisen. Die Metopen der Henkelzone sind nicht mit dem konzen- 
trischen Kreis, sondern mit der Swastika gefiillt. Da dieses Gefiiss, wie auch die 
dritte Amphora, sicherlich als Grabgefiiss gedient hat, ist mit einer gewissen Zu- 
versicht zu schliessen, dass die Begriibnisdarstellung an der Amphora, d.h. Grabam- 
phora, erst in der Spitzeit des reifen Stils, wohl in Anlehnung an Begribnisdarstel- 
lungen auf Grabkrateren ® aufgetreten ist. Die Einordnung der drei Gefiisse in die 
Entwicklung bereitet keine Schwierigkeiten. Die strenge Amphora gehért auf eine 
Stufe mit der oben besprochenen spiitstrengen Schulterhenkelamphora Athen, Nat. 
Mus., Inv. Nr. 218 (Taf. XX, 1) und mit Kantharos (‘Taf. XXII, 4) und Pferdepyxis 
aus dem Kerameikosgrab.* Die zweitgenannte Amphora steht dem eben erwihnten 
Grabkrater, Taf. XX V, aus dem beginnenden reifen Stil sehr nahe; das Schlangenor- 
nament auf der Schulter und die Swastika in den Metopen zeigen aber, dass die 
Fundgruppe Lambros nicht viel spiiter angesetzt werden darf. Die Grabamphora an 
dritter Stelle ist gewiss etwas, aber nicht viel spiiter entstanden als die des Kannen- 
grabes. 

Liisst sich der Kreis um dieses an Qualitiit und auch Eigenart hervorragende Werk 
erweitern? Leider sind die niheren Fundumstiinde (Beigaben u.a.) nicht mehr mit 
Sicherheit festzustellen,* aber durch Stilvergleich lassen sich einige Gefiisse mit’ 
Sicherheit, einige mit Wahrscheinlichkeit derselben Werkstatt oder Hand zuweisen, 
der die grosse Grabamphora entstammt. Sicher sind von der gleichen Hand bemalt: 

. Halsamphora, Miinchen, Museum fiir antike Kleinkunst: Buschor, Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, 35, Abb. 18. 
. Kleeblattkanne, Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 152: Inst. Neg. Athen, NM. 3899, 
3900. Nach 3899 hier Taf. X XVI, 1. 
. Hochrandige Schale, Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 866: JdI. 1899, 214, Abb. 96, 
ob. Reihe rechts; Inst. Neg. Athen, NM. 3801. Danach hier Taf. X XVI, 2. 
Anzuschliessen sind wohl u.a.: die Halsamphora Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 769,°* 
die hochrandige Schale, ebd. Inv. Nr. 868,°* die hochrandige Schale, ebd. Inv. Nr. 
797.57 Charakteristisch fiir die Technik dieser Werkstatt, freilich nicht auf sie be- 
schrinkt, ist die klar leuchtende hellgelbe Tonfarbe und der vortreffliche Brand; 
charakteristisch fiir den Stil der Werkstatt ist, abgesehen von den besprochenen 
allgemeinen Stilkennzeichen der Phase, das Fehlen jeglicher Metopendekoration, 
d.h. die beinahe ausschliessliche Verwendung von Umlaufmustern, v.a. des Miian- 


52 Friihreifgeometrisches Beispiel: Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 806. Erw.: AM. 1893, 92 ff., 104 ff.; 
Phot. Wagner 601, 602; nach 601 hier Taf. XXV. 53 §.0., Anm. 36 und 37. 

5 4M. 1893, 103 f., 106 f. 55 Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, Taf. 3, 12; CVA. Athen, Taf. 7, 4. 

56 JdI. 1899, 214, Abb. 96, unt. Reihe rechts; Inst. Neg. Athen, NM. 3907. 

57 Inst. Neg. Athen, NM. 3916 (unpubl.). 
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ders. Nach der vorangegangenen Entwicklung kann es aber nicht verwundern, wenn 
in anderen Tépferwerkstiitten der gleichen Zeit im Metopenstil gearbeitet wurde. 
Die hochrandige flache Schale Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 795°8 ist im Metopen- 
Triglyphenstil dekoriert. Die beiden Dekorationszonen wirken wie ein Ausschnitt 
aus der Kanne Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 706.5° Aus der grossen Zahl der genau 
entsprechend verzierten hochrandigen flachen Schalen heben sich einige durch 
technische und zeichnerische Sorgfalt heraus; mit ihnen hat dieser Kompositionstyp 
der hochrandigen flachen Schale gewiss eingesetzt, und mit einiger Zuversicht kann 
man diese friihesten Vertreter der Metopen- Triglyphenschale zugleich mit der 
genannten Kanne einer Werkstatt zuweisen. Dass diese Gefiisse etwa der 
gleichen Zeit wie die grosse Grabamphora und ihr Kreis angehéren, kann man er- 
weisen. Eine ausserstilistische Verbindung wird naimlich durch die Amphora AM. 
1926, Beil. VII, 4 hergestellt. Sie kann auf Grund ihres Stils von der genannten 
Amphora in Miinchen aus der Werkstatt des Meisters der Grabamphora 804 zeitlich 
nicht weit herabgeriickt werden. Zusammen mit ihr ist nun ein Goldblech mit Tier- 
fries gefunden worden,® das wohl mit dem gleichen Stempel gepresst worden ist wie 
ein zweites, das aus dem gleichen Grab wie die genannte Kanne mit der Metopen- 
Triglyphendekoration stammt. Es kann danach also gesagt werden, dass in den 
reifgeometrischen Tépferwerkstiitten zugleich im Metopen- und im Umlaufstil 
gearbeitet worden ist. Mit diesen beiden Dekorationsarten ist freilich das Wesen 
des spiitreifen Stils noch nicht erschépft. Fiir den Eindruck der spiitreifen Gefiiss- 
dekoration ist die vielfache Verwendung des Schachbrettmusters und der Gitterung 
bestimmend, ferner das unruhige Auf-und-Ab der Metopen und die sich lockernde 
Folge der horizontalen Ornamentstreifen. Wir stehen mit diesen Gefiissen an der 
Grenze zu einem neuen Stil, dem die dichte und. die farbig akzentuierende Dekora- 
tionsweise sowie die Durchdringung beider zum leitenden Prinzip wird. Das tek- 
tonisch-rhythmische Element wird immer mehr verdeckt und zuriickgedriingt, ohne 
freilich im attisch-geometrischen Stil je ganz auszusterben. 

Mit der gennanten spiitreifen Amphora (AM. 1926, Beil. VII, 4) zusammen sind 
vier flache Schalen gefunden worden. Zwei von ihnen gehéren offensichtlich einer 
spiiteren Stilstufe, dem Spiitgeometrischen, an. 

Die spitgeometrische Phase. Versuch einer absoluten 
Datierung. Der spitgeometrische Stil sei hier nur knapp verfolgt, haupt- 
siichlich zu dem Zweck, eine Grundlage fiir einen Datierungsversuch abzugeben. 

In den Grabzusammenhang mit den Elfenbeinfiguren gehéren ein Pithos, eine 
Kanne und vier hochrandige flache Schalen.® Der Stil der Kanne steht dem der eben 
gesehenen spiitreifen Gefiisse noch recht nahe. Die flache Schale, Hampe, a.0., Taf. 


58 JdI. 1899, 214, Abb. 97, Mitte; Inst. Neg. Athen, NM. 3904 unten. 

59 JdI. 1899, 206, Abb. 73; Inst. Neg. Athen, NM. 3911. 

60 4M. 1926, Beil. VII, 3. 61 Unpubliziert, erwihnt 4M. 1926, 139. 

2®Elfenbeinfiguren: Kunze, AM. 1930, Taf. V-VIII, Beil. XL, XLI,S.149, Abb. 1. Pithos: 
Hampe, Friihe griechische Sagenbilder, Taf. 32, oben links. K a n n e: Collignon-Couve, Planches, Taf. 
XITI, 228; zugehériger Deckel: Hampe a.0., Taf. 32, oben rechts. Hochrandige 
Schale, Athen, Nat. Mus., Inv. Nr. 772: Hampe a.0., Taf. 33, Mitte; dass., Inv. Nr. 773: BCH. 
1895, 277, Abb. 6; dass., Inv. Nr. 774: BCH. 1895, 276, Abb. 4 (hier Taf. XX VI. 3); dass., Inv. Nr. 


775: Hampe a.0., Taf. 33, unten. Zu den weiteren Beigaben s. AM. 1893, 127 ff. 
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33 unten, bewahrt bei deutlicher Lockerung des Ornamentgefiiges und der Orna- 
mentzeichnung das alte Schema der Metopen-Triglyphenkomposition und gehért 
wohl noch der gleichen Zeit oder—genauer—entstammt wohl noch dem gleichen 
Stilgefiihl wie die Kanne. Die Schale, Hampe, a.0., Taf. 33 Mitte, gehért, wie auch 
die folgende Schale, einem entwickelteren Stadium der spitgeometrischen Phase an: 
das Triglyphon ist fiinfgliedrig geworden. Dadurch wird der bisher geschlossene 
Rhythmus aufgelockert. Die diinne Art der Ornamentzeichung verstirkt diesen Ein- 
druck. Die bereits eingangs besprochene flache Schale des gleichen Grabzusammen- 
hanges, hier Taf. XX VI, 3,® zeigt schliesslich die Metopen-Triglyphenkomposition in 
so akzentloser Weise, dass wir sie als solche nicht mehr empfinden. An Stelle des 
rhythmischen Stils ist ein dichter, akzentarmer Stil getreten, der sich im Laufe der 
reifen Phase allmihlich ausgebildet hatte. Von hier ist der Schritt zu den spiitest- 
geometrischen Gefiissen und zum “protoattischen”’ Stil, in dessen Friihzeit gewiss 
noch zahlreiche “‘subgeometrische” Gefiisse hergestellt worden sind, nicht mehr 
gross. 

Auf der gleichen zweiten Stufe der spiitgeometrischen Phase wie die beiden spiiten 
flachen Schalen mit hohem Rand aus dem Grab mit den Elfenbeinfiguren stehen 
zwei grosse Kannen: 

1. Kanne aus Grab I in Spata, hier Taf. XX VII, 2. Grabzusammenhang: AecAr. 6, 

1920-1, Parart. 132 f., Abb. 2 und 3; Inst. Neg. Athen, NM. 4046. 

2. Kanne im Kunsthandel. Hier Taf. X XVII, 1. 

Zusammen mit der zweitgenannten Kanne ist eine protokorinthisch-geometrische 
Kotyle gefunden worden, die sich in der Samml. Vlasto, Athen befindet (Taf. 
XXVIII, 1). Innerhalb der protokorinthischen Kotylenreihe steht diese weitausla- 
dende Form obenan. Wenn eine Datierung der protokorinthischen Kotyle méglich 
wiire, gewiinnen wir ein Datum fiir die (zweite) spiitgeometrische Stufe der genann- 
ten Kannen und hochrandigen flachen Schalen, denen sich zahlreiche weiteren 
Gefiisse gleichen Stils zuordnen lassen, und kénnten von diesem Fixpunkt aus ap- 
proximative Daten fiir die vorangegangenen Phasen des Attisch-Geometrischen auf- 
stellen. Vorher muss jedoch die Méglichkeit eines zufiilligen Zusammenfundes sowie 
die Méglichkeit, dass es sich bei der Kotyle um eine stilistisch nicht niher festlegbare 
Form handelt, ausgeschaltet werden. Sicherheit hierbei gibt die Tatsache, dass in 
dem I. Grab von Spata, aus dem die erstgenannte Kanne stammt, eine attische Imi- 
tation der protokorinthischen Form gefunden worden ist (Taf. XXVIII, 2),*: die 
durch die genannte protokorinthische Kotyle vertreten wird. Eine weitere Bestiti- 
gung der absoluten Gleichzeitigkeit der beiden Kotylen wird dadurch erbracht, dass 
die beiden mitgefundenen Kannen genau iibereinstimmend bemalt sind und von der 
gleichen Hand dekoriert sein miissen. 

Der Kreis zusammengehGriger protokorinthischer und attischer Gefiisse kann 
noch erweitert werden. Zusammen mit zwei protokorinthischen Kotylen des Typus 
Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, Taf. X, 1 wurde die attische Imitation einer noch 
unbekannten protokorinthischen Skyphosform gefunden (Taf. XXVIII, 3).% Der 
Liwe des attischen Gefiisses ist villig und dem Stundenglasorna- 

* S.o., Anm. 8 und 62. * Acar. a.0., Abb. 3. 
65 Die drei Gefiisse befinden sich in der Samml. Vlasto, Athen. 
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ment im Nebenfeld angeglichen. Von weiteren Werken des ““Léwenmeisters’”’ © sei hier 
eine im Kunsthandel befindliche grosse Kanne (Taf. XX VII, 3) genannt: der Lowe 
ist in einem Feld des Bauchornamentsstreifens zu sehen. Die zugehérigen proto- 
korinthischen Kotylen sind ihrer Form nach typologisch etwas jiinger als die vorhin 
betrachteten. Ein Stilvergleich der attischen Kannen zeigt aber, dass beide Gruppen, 
sowohl was die Kotylen wie was die Kannen betrifft, zeitlich nicht weit von einander 
entfernt sein kénnen. Die protokorinthische Kotyle entwickelt sich offenbar rasch 
zur Steilform weiter. 

Auf der den gezeigten Kotylen unmittelbar folgenden Stufe steht eine protokorin- 
thische Kotyle der Steilform, die dem friihesten Grab 103bis der griechischen 
Kolonie Cumae angehért.*? Auf Grund der Uberlieferung fiir Syrakus (Griindungs- 
datum 734) und der relativen Stilabfolge Cumae-Syrakus ist von Schweitzer ®* und 
von Johansen *? als Griindungsdatum fiir Cumae rund die Mitte des VIII. Jahrhun- 
derts erschlossen worden. Dieses Datum ist von der Wissenschaft allgemein an- 
genommen worden.” Erst in letzter Zeit sind Bestrebungen sichtbar geworden, das 
Datum mindestens der iltesten Grabfunde nicht unbetriichtlich herabzusetzen.”! 
Dieser Herabdatierung wird man im Rahmen der attisch-geometrischen und der 
protokorinthisch-geometrischen bis friihprotokorinthischen keramischen Entwick- 
lung beipflichten miissen. Setzt man niimlich die zweite Stufe der attisch-spiitgeome- 
trischen Phase vor 750, so entsteht bis zum Friihprotoattischen ” eine klaffende 
Liicke von beinahe einem halben Jahrhundert, die man nicht befriedigend ausfiillen 
kann.” Man wird danach, bei aller Vorsicht, geneigt sein, die Gefiisse des iiltesten 
Kolonistengrabes von Cumae (103bis) um etwa ein Vierteljahrhundert herabzuda- 
tieren. 

Dieses vorausgesetzt, gehéren die oben zusammengestellten Gefiisse “dichten’ 
Stils auf der zweiten Stufe des Spiitgeometrischen dem Ende des dritten Jahrhun- 
dertviertels an, wiihrend das letzte Viertel und wohl noch der Beginn des VII. Jahr- 
hunderts den spiitestgeometrischen resp. subgeometrischen und, allmihlich zuneh- 
mend, den—z.T. gewiss bereits zur gleichen Zeit hergestellten—friihesten proto- 
attischen Gefiissen zuzuweisen ist. Die erste Stufe der spiitgeometrischen Phase, 
typologisch vertreten in den ilteren Gefiissen des Grabes mit den Elfenbeinfiguren, 
mag in dem beginnenden dritten Viertel anzusetzen sein; dabei muss die Frage, ob 
die Elfenbeinfiguren zu dem stilistisch ilteren oder zu dem jiingeren Grabbestand 
(etwa Ende des dritten Viertels) gehéren, natiirlich offen bleiben,” wie man sich bis 
auf weiteres prinzipiell vor absoluten Zuweisungen chronologischer und auch sti- 
listischer Art hiiten muss. 


>’ 


66 Bezeichnung stammt von E. Kunze (miindliche Mitteilung). 

6? MonAnt. xiii, 274, Abb. 58 (freilich zusammengesetzt und unzulinglich publiziert). 

68 4M. 1918, 43. 69 Les Vases Sicyoniens, 179 ff. 70 Doch s. A. Blakeway, BSA. xxxiii, 200 ff. 

1 Akerstrém, Studien iiber die etruskischen Graber, 138, 184, 185; Byvanck, “Untersuchungen zur 
Chronologie der Funde in Italien aus dem VIII. und VII. vorchristlichen Jahrhundert,’ Mnemosyne 
1936-1937, 223 ff. 

7 Zum Begriff s. jetzt J. M. Cook, BSA. xxxv, 165; zur zeitlichen Abgrenzung, ebd. 202 ff. “‘ca. 710- 
680.” 

73 Liste spiitestgeometrischer Gefiisse bei Cook a.0., 212 f.: “ca. 750-700”; jedoch entspricht Cook’s 
“‘Spitgeometrisch”’ nur meinem “‘Spitgeometrisch IT’. 

74 Vgl. zuletzt Kunze, GGA. Juli 1937, Bespr. des Hampe: “2. Jahrhundertviertel.”’ 
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Unter solchem Vorbehalt ist der Beginn der spiitgeometrischen Phase auf die Zeit 
um 750 festzusetzen oder noch etwas friiher, was die iiberaus grossen Massen spiit- 
geometrischer Keramik im Vergleich zu der wesentlich schwiicheren keramischen 
Produktion in der reifgeometrischen Phase nahelegen. Im ganzen umfasst somit die 
spiitgeometrische Phase, unter Einbeziehung der spiitestgeometrischen Stilpro- 
dukte, deren Abgrenzung gegen das Subgeometrische freilich noch zu erforschen 
bleibt, einen Zeitraum von wohl iiber einem halben Jahrhundert (vor 750-ca. 700). 

Die drei vorangegangenen Phasen, das Friih-, Streng- und Reifgeometrische sind 
demnach auf die Zeit von ca. 900 bis vor 750 zu verteilen. Innerhalb jeder der drei 
Phasen war eine Friih- und eine Spiit- oder Ubergangsstufe zu unterscheiden ge- 
wesen. In beinahe jedem griésseren Grabzusammenhang war mehr als nur eine 
der beiden Stufen, aber auch nie beide zusammen zu erfassen gewesen. Gibt 
man; wovon eingangs die Rede war, dem einzelnen Grabinhalt eine maximale Zeit- 
spanne von einer Generation zu 30 Jahren, so ist wohl jeder Phase (bei méglichen 
Abweichungen, die bei erschépfender Materialiibersicht an dem Verhiiltnis der 
Quanten und an dem Mass der stilistischen Entwicklung zu erkennen sein mégen) 
ein zeitlicher Spielraum von etwa 50 Jahren zuzuweisen, d.h. die reife Phase beginnt 
um 800, die strenge um 850 und die friihgeometrische gegen 900. Bestitigt wird der 
obere Ansatz durch einen (freilich mit einer gewissen Vorsicht zu verwendenden) 
Schichtenfund thessalisch-protogeometrischer Gefiissfragmente in Paliistina, die 
durch das Zerstérungsdatum der Stadt Tell Abu Hawam auf die 926 unmittelbar 
vorausgehenden Jahre datiert werden.”® 


APPENDIX 
Die 1m TEXT ERWAHNTEN ATTISCH-GEOMETRISCHEN GRABZUSAMMENHANGE 
Friihgeometrische Phase (ca. 900-850) 
I. Stufe 
1. Eleusis, Gefissbestattung XLI: ’Eo. 1912, 38 f. Enthalt u.a. Halsamphora 813 (hier Taf 
XVIII, 1), Kleeblattkanne 812 (hier Taf. XVII, 2), Kleeblattkanne 814 (hier Taf. X VII, 1) 
2. Athen, Kerameikosmuseum, Kriegergrab: AA. 1934, 240, mit Abb. 26 f. 


3. Aus einem Grab vom Akropolis-Westabhang, Athen, Nationalmuseum: CV A. Athen iii, 
Hd, Taf. 1, 5-11. 
II. Stufe 
4. Aus Attika, Berlin, Vas. Inv. 4984-4989: AM. 1918, Taf. I. 
5. Eleusis, Gefiissbestattung: ’Eo. 1898, 113 f. Enthilt u.a. Halsamphora 816 (hier Taf. XTX, 2), 
Skyphos 705 (hier Taf. X XI, 1), Platschkanne 817, a.0., Taf. 3, 10, Kleeblattkanne 819 (hier 
Taf. XVII, 3). (Ubergang). 
Strenggeometrische Phase (ca. 850-800) 
I. Stufe 
1. Eleusis, Gefissbestattung: Ep. 1898, 114 u. 101. Enthilt u.a. Schulteramphora 700, a.0., 
Taf. 3, 7; Kourouniotis, Eleusis, 1936, 104, Abb. 47, Schulteramphora 703, a.0., Taf. 3, 8. 
(Ubergang). 
2. Eleusis, Grab 11: ’Eo. 1898, 110. Enthialt u.a. Skyphos 741, a.0., Taf. 5, 1 u. la, Skyphos 740 
(hier Taf. XXI, 2), Skyphos 743 (hier Taf. XXI, 3), Kleeblattkanne 752, a.0., Taf. 4, 2. 
8. Aus Attika. Enthalt u.a. Skyphos (hier Taf. X XI, 5), Skyphos (hier Taf. XXI, 4), Tasse (hier 


7%5R. W. Hamilton, QDAP. 1935, 23 f., Nr. 95 und 96; W. A. Heurtley, QDAP. 1935, 181. 
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Taf. XXI, 6), Hydria (hier Taf. XXII, 1), Bauchamphoriskos (hier Taf. X XIT, 2), Bauch- 
amphoriskos (hier Taf. XXII, 3), Kleeblattkanne (hier Taf. XVII, 4). 
4. Isisgrab aus Eleusis, Athen, Nationalmuseum: CV A. Athen iii, Hd, Taf. 3-6. 


II. Stufe 


5. Athen, Kerameikosmuseum: 4A. 1933, 279. Enthalt u.a. Kantharos (hier Taf. XXII, 4), 
Pyxis mit Deckelpferd (Buschor, Die Plastik der Griechen, Abb. S. 6). (Ubergang). 


Reifgeometrische Phase (ca. 800-vor 750) 
I. Stufe 
1. Athen, Agoramuseum: ILN. Oct. 19, 1935, 645, Abb. 1; Hesperia v, 1936, 30, mit Abb. 
28-30. (Ubergang). 
2. Ehem. Sammlung Lambros: AM. 1918, 138 ff., Taf. II-VI. 


. Stufe 
3. Werkstattzusammenhang Grabamphora Athen, NM. 804: s. Text. (Hier Taf. X XVI, 1, 2). 
4. Aus der Nekropole am Kerameikos, Athen, Nationalmuseum: AM. 1893, 107 ff. (Grab 
V/VI). Enthilt u.a. Kanne, Inv. Nr. 706 (JdJ. 1899, 206, Abb. 73), Goldband, Inv. Nr. 813 
(AM. 1893, 109, Abb. 7). 
4a. Werkstattzusammenhang Kanne Athen, NM. 706: s. Text. 
5. Athen, Kerameikosmuseum: AM. 1926, 138 f., mit Beil. VII, 3, 4. (Ubergang). 


Spiitgeometrische Phase unter Ausschluss des Subgeometrischen (vor 750-ca. 700) 
I. Stufe 
5a. Zwei (von 4) unpubl. hochrandige Schalen aus dem eben genannten Grab: erwihnt a.0., 139. 
1. Aus der Nekropole am Kerameikos, Grab XIII mit den Elfenbeinfiguren, Athen, National- 
museum: AM. 1893, 127 ff. (Briickner-Pernice) ; BCH. 1895, 273 ff. (Homolle); 4M. 1930, 141 
ff. (Kunze); Hampe, Friihe griechische Sagenbilder, 32 ff.; Kunze, GGA. 1937 (Juli), Nr. 7 
(Bespr. des Hampe). Nachweise der besten Abbildungen s. 0.S. 478, Anm. 62. (Ubergang). 


. Stufe 
la. Zwei (von 4) hochrandige Schalen aus dem eben genannten Grab: Inv. Nr. 773 (BCH. 1895, 
277, Abb. 6), Inv. Nr. 774 (a.0. 276, Abb. 4; AM. 1918, 100, Abb. 21; hier Taf. XX VI, 3). 
. Grab I aus Spata, Athen, Nationalmuseum: AeAt. 6, 1920-21, Parart. 135, mit Abb. 2 und 3 
(hier Taf. XX VII, 2; XXVIII, 2). 
. Aus Attika, Athen, Kunsthandel und Sammlung Vlasto. Enthalt Kanne (Kunsthandel, hier 
Taf. X XVII, 1), protokorinthische Kotyle (Sammlung Vlasto, hier Taf. XXVIII, 1). 
. Aus Attika, Athen, Sammlung Vlasto. Enthilt Skyphos des “‘Liéwenmeisters” (hier Taf. 
XXVIII, 3), 2 protokorinthische Kotylen der Form Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, Taf. X, 1. 
5. Werkstattzusammenhang Léwenmeister”’: s. Text (hier Taf. XX VIIT, 3; X XVII, 3). 
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ADDENDUM 


In AJA. xliv, pp. 54-59, one more reconstruction has been offered of the famous 
monument which, with a new fragment, I published in Hesperia ii, pp. 480-494, and 
v, pp. 225-234. A. Raubitschek has accepted my interpretation of the original as a 
monument consisting of a marble stele with the casualty list and a marble base with 
the epigram on the men who fell at Marathon. The novelty of his article lies in one 
new fact, one new theory, and great confidence in a particular restoration of the 
badly mutilated text. The restoration cannot be disproved and might easily be right. 
The fact is the existence of a faintly discernible cutting in a surprising position on 
the old fragment. Neither I nor any of the previous editors of the stone had seen the 
cutting. Before Wilhelm published the stone in the Athenische Mitteilungen xxiii, 
1898, pp. 487-491, he had Dérpfeld examine the block from an architectural stand- 
point, and apparently Dérpfeld too failed to see the cutting or thought it had no 
connection with the ancient form of the monument. My own re-examination, how- 
ever, confirms the existence of the cutting, although it neither proves nor disproves 
its connection with the ancient form of the monument. 

Before we proceed to consideration of the theory which Raubitschek has offered, 
we should have certain technical points clearly in mind. After the monument was 
completed, part of the decoration on the front of the base was chiseled away and a 
second epigram without a connective was engraved below the first in a different but 
contemporary hand. The second epigram, though engraved later than the first, 
nevertheless appeared on the original monument, which presumably stood in the 
public cemetery at the Ceramicus. At rediscovery in modern times, the new frag- 
ment was comparatively unweathered: this fact could be explained on the assump- 
tion that the original monument had been exposed to the elements only a short 
time, i.e., from soon after the Battle of Marathon until the Persian destruction of 
Athens in 480 B.c. The old fragment with Raubitschek’s cutting is badly weathered 
and battered. If the original monument had stood in the Ceramicus (or even in the 
Agora), the old fragment had been reused after the destruction of the original 
monument, because the old fragment, a heavy stone, was found a great distance 
away, where it could not have been carried without considerable effort. 

The problem which confronted Raubitschek on discovery of his cutting’ was 
whether the cutting belonged to the original form of the monument, to some change 
at the time the second epigram was engraved, or to the reuse of the fragment after 
the destruction of the monument. Although the reader might hardly suspect it from 
Raubitschek’s treatment, there is absolutely no way of determining. It might be 
ancient, but it might also be mediaeval. The little, furthermore, that remains of the 
cutting does not throw any light on its purpose, because a rectangular cutting of 
indeterminable length and thickness might belong to almost anything. 

Without perceiving these difficulties, Raubitschek confidently describes it as part 
of a socket for a stele erected at the time the second epigram was engraved. The 
stele, he feels sure, contained the list of those who died in the Battle of Phaleron 
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which Herodotus and the other ancients forgot to mention and which presumably 
took place when the Athenians returned from Marathon and the Persian fleet 
arrived in the harbor. The suggestion that the second epigram which speaks of 
fighting mpdo€e truAdév refers to a battle at Phaleron was formerly made by Paul 
Maas, who did not have a cenotaph in mind. It is true that Phaleron is nearer the 
gates than Marathon, and that Herodotus may have been guilty of an omission. A 
reference, furthermore, to any fighting at Phaleron would not have been out of 
place on a monument for the heroes of Marathon, because both battles would have 
belonged to the same campaign. Personally I do not feel that the poet’s words must 
be taken literally, and preferring to assume that Herodotus was not guilty of so 
grave an omission and that there was no Battle of Phaleron, I assign also the second 
epigram to the Battle of Marathon. 

But if there were Athenian casualities at Phaleron, they occurred immediately 
after the Battle of Marathon and long before the cenotaph could be designed and 
executed. If they did not have their own monument in the Ceramicus, that is to say, 
if Thucydides, who relates that only the men who fell at Marathon were buried on 
the field of battle, was even more wrong than Herodotus, then the casualties of 
Phaleron would have been commemorated on the cenotaph, which should have had 
over the list of names the heading “‘These men fell at Marathon and Phaleron.” 
But since there is no proof that the second epigram refers to an unrecorded Battle 
of Phaleron, and since there is no reason for connecting the cutting with the moment 
the second epigram was engraved, and since there is no reason for interpreting the 
cutting as part of the socket for a second stele which, unparalleled among the multi- 
tude of extant bases, would have destroyed the whole symmetry of the monument, I 
fail to share Raubitschek’s conviction that the Athenians had at first forgotten 
about the men who died at such a time and that they had commemorated them here 
only as an afterthought. In fact, I consider the theory demonstrably incorrect. 

It would have been more reasonable to assume that, if ancient, the cutting was 
connected with some sort of sculptural or architectural decoration, here flanking the 
upright block as decorations frequently crowned or covered widely the surface of a 
humbler grave stele. With so little to go on, however, I myself do not venture to date 
the cutting or to present any reconstructions based upon it. 

JAMES H. OLIVER 
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L. CALPURNIUS PISO CAESONINUS IN SAMOTHRACE 
AND HERCULANEUM?! 


Amonc the inscriptions discovered during the second campaign in Samothrace 
(1939) there was found a fragment of a base (= A) which, as Professor Lehmann- 
Hartleben recognized at once, belongs with another fragment found in the Austrian 
excavations some sixty-five years ago, later published more completely by O. Kern, 
and less correctly by C. Fredrich in JG. xii, 8, 242 a (here = B). The base was used 
again in antiquity as is shown by the inscription preserved on the back of B (IG. 
xii, 8, 242 b; here = C). The stone was unbroken when it was seen by Fredrich. 
Today the inscription on the back (C) constitutes a third fragment of the base. All 
the three fragments were found in Chora, B + C “apud Athanasium Maniotem in 
scalis” (Fredrich), A in the walls of the late Byzantine church Hagios Demetrios, 
recently demolished, which contained other valuable inscriptions. The fragments are 
of Thasian marble, which was the material commonly used in Samothrace from the 
Hellenistic period.* 

All the fragments are broken above, but in each of them the lower part of the 
inscription is preserved with the upper part of sunken panels which existed on all 
four sides of the base. These panels have a lateral, but no upper moulded frame. A is 
broken at the right side and behind, B at the left side and behind. The left corner of 
A and the right corner of B are preserved. The second preserved line begins in A 
exactly where the sunken panel starts, i.e., 0.035 m. from the left corner, but reaches 
in B the right corner of the stone. The stone either was cut away below for the second 
use in antiquity or the base was originally built up of several superimposed blocks.‘ 
A: Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.405 m.; thickness, 0.37 m. (fig. 1 a) 

B: Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.36 m.; thickness, 0.31 m. (fig. 1 b). Height of letters, 
]. 1: 0.04 m.; 1. 2: 0.023 m. 
C: Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.34 m.; thickness, 0.33 m. Height of letters, 0.058 m. 

Of the later inscription C, which consisted of but two lines, all that is preserved is 
the word with which the second line begins, MeydAwv [€eav ; Lehmann- 
Hartleben suggests that it might have been the inscription of a priest of the Great 
Gods whose name was contained in the first line, and that this inscription makes it 
probable that the original monument was placed in the sanctuary of the Great Gods. 
The letters show forms characteristic of the third century A.p. 

The last line of the original inscription can easily be restored as follows: 


Tov Kal Tis TOAEwS. 


1] wish to express my gratitude to Professor K. Lehmann-Hartleben, under whose direction the new 
excavations of the Archaeological Research Fund of New York University are being carried out, for 
permission to publish the inscription from Samothrace and for the necessary data and photographs. 
I am further indebted to Dr. Sterling Dow for many helpful suggestions. 

2 Untersuchungen auf Samothrake i, Wien, 1875, p. 42, no. 18; O. Kern, AM. xviii, 1893, p. 377, 
no. 28. 

3 This observation has been newly confirmed by Lehmann-Hartleben; cf. H. Thiersch, “Pro Samo- 
thrake,” SWA. cexii, 1931, p. 13. 

4 In the sketch, fig. 2, I have left the problem open; the form of the cornice is of course hypothetical. 
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Fic. 1b.— Inscription ON THE Piso BASE FROM SAMOTHRACE 


HBOYAH KAIOAHMQ KANTOP NION 


Fic. 2.— RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ToP OF THE Piso BAsE 


486 
4 
ine 
Fic. la.—INscrIPTION ON THE Piso BASE FROM SAMOTHRACE 
; ‘ 


L. CALPURNIUS PISO CAESONINUS 487 


In the preceding line, Aeuxiou u‘idv is certain; . . . «va must be the end of a Roman 
cognomen in the accusative, such as Népjwva. The fact that the title avtoxp&topa 
follows the name of the honored person clearly indicates that this cannot be an 
emperor, but must be a Roman official of the Republic who became imperator and 
whose father had the praenomen Lucius. The style of the inscription and the form of 
the letters point to a date in the last decades of the Roman Republic. For the style, 
it will be sufficient to refer to one example: 

IGRR. iv, 928 (Chios): BouvAt Kai 6 Sipos *lovAiov Taiou vidv Kaioapa, 
Tov &pylepéa Kal avToKpadTopa Kai UTraTov TO SeUTEpOV, TOV TiS TrOAEDS 
&petiis Evexev, Geois (48 B.c.). 

As to the form of the letters, it is significant that the most striking analogy is 
furnished by an Athenian inscription of 57/6 B.c.; compare especially A, «, T, K, @.° 

In view of all this, the following restoration hardly requires further justification :° 


BouAt Kai 6 AevKiov KaAtréopviov] 
Aeuxiou uliov Teic]wva 
Tov Kai Tis TOAEWS 56/5 B.c. 

There can be no doubt who this Piso is: L. Calpurnius L. f. Piso Caesoninus, 
Caesar’s father-in-law, consul in 58 B.c.’ He left Rome towards the end of his con- 
sulate and went to his province, Macedonia, which he administered as proconsul 
with special powers up to the year 55 B.c. He commanded not only the province 
Macedonia proper, but the free peoples of Achaia, Thessaly, Athens and Greece in 
general were also under his control.* 

In his speeches delivered after his return from exile in the years 57—55 B.c., Cicero 
missed no opportunity to attack violently the man under whose consulate he had: 
been compelled to leave Italy. He has drawn a very one-sided but at the same time 
very lively and effective picture of Piso.’ During his stay in Dyrrhachium, Cicero 
had occasion to observe close by the activity of Piso; he continued his investigations 
after his return. “Or do you imagine,” he exclaims in Jn Pisonem 83,'° “that I have 
made but a perfunctory scrutiny into the blots that stain your command and the 
havoc you have wrought in your province? Not as sleuth-hounds upon the trail have 
I tracked your mere footsteps; no, every wriggle of your body, every print upon 
your every resting-place, has been for me a clue that I have followed to the death.” 
However much Cicero may have distorted his information, the fact that he gathered 
a huge amount of “material” cannot be denied. The discussion about the redistri- 

5 IG. ii?, 1389 = J. Kirchner, Imag. Inscript. Attic., no. 112, pl. 42; see also Larfeld, Handbuch der 
griech. Epigraphik ii, 2, 1902, pp. 481-483. 

6 For the formula #4 BovAn Kai 6 Sijyos, very common in honorary inscriptions, I refer to G. Gerlach, 
Griech. Ehreninschriften, Halle, 1908, pp. 12 f.; it occurs especially in Samothrace in Inschr. v. Priene 
68, 3 (about 100 B.c.); IG. xii, 8, 243 and 244 (beginning IVC. a.p.). 

7 On Piso in general see F. Miinzer, RE. iii, 2, 1897, pp. 1387-1390, no. 90; W. Drumann-P. Groebe, 
Geschichte Roms, etc., ii, 2, Berlin, 1902, pp. 50-65; R. Syme, The Roman Revolution, Oxford, 1939, pp. 
36, 134-136. 

8 Cicero, De domo sua 60; In Pisonem 37, 96. J. Macdonald Cobban, Senate and Provinces 78-49 z.c., 
Cambridge, 1935, pp. 93 f., 153; F. Geyer, RE. xiv, 1, 1928, pp. 765 f. 

9 Cicero boasts of the success of In Pisonem in a letter to Quintus in which he says that every school- 


boy learns this speech as an exercise (Ad Q. fratrem iii, 1, 11). 
10 This and other translations are by N. H. Watts and A. H. Clough. 
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bution of the provinces in the year 56 B.c. offered Cicero the possibility of striking a 
heavy blow against his enemy: it was chiefly on account of Cicero’s unsparing 
criticism of Piso’s administration, contained in De provinciis consularibus, that the 
Senate recalled Piso at once and sent the praetor Q. Ancharius as his successor." 
Piso, in defending himself after his return in the Senate, clearly showed that he was 
well aware to whom he owed his inglorious recall, and he directed a severe attack 
against Cicero." Cicero revenged himself with the speech In Pisonem, composed in 
August 55, which was followed by a reply of Piso (Cicero, Ad Q. fratrem iii, 1, 11). 

Cicero remarks more than once that Piso received the title tmperator, which oc- 
curs in the present inscription."* But In Pisonem contains another passage which 
appears now in a new light (89; the situation is: Piso has just learned the nomination 
of his successor Ancharius, 56/5 B.c.): Quid, quod , cum sustentare viz 
posses maerorem tuum doloremque decessionis, Samothraciam te primum, post inde 
Thasum cum tuis teneris saltatoribus et cum Autobulo, Athamante, Timocle, formosis 
fratribus, contulisti . . . ? Cicero does not explain why Piso went to Samothrace,' 
but he mentions the trip and emphasizes strongly Piso’s sorrowful mood at the time, 
so that it appears as if Piso in his grief sought refuge in Samothrace; he returned 
afterwards via Thasos to Macedonia. Everybody understood what “‘ Samothraciam te 

contulistt”” in this connection meant: the initiation in the mysteries. 
Cicero omitted mentioning it directly, just as he constantly avoided naming Piso’s 
friend Philodemos, to whom he devotes a passage however in the same speech (68— 
72); Cicero did not like to offend him. For the same reason Cicero left out the mys- 
teries: he would have been compelled to attack them, because everything that Piso 
did was a priori criminal. Piso visited Samothrace with his suite and his Greek 
friends. Even if fratribus does not mean that they were, so to speak, Piso’s brothers,'* 
i.e., his symmystae initiated together with him in the mysteries, the passage is an 
interesting illustration of the catalogues of mystae of the end of the Republic which 
have come down to us. These catalogues are opened by a noble Roman, then follow 
his family, his friends, liberti, attendants and slaves.” 

It has often been noticed that many Romans, especially after the end of the 
second century B.C., were initiated in Samothrace.'* The belief of very ancient 
correlations between Samothracian and Roman religion was widespread among 
Romans. Dardanus was said to have brought the Penates from Samothrace to 
Dardania, Aeneas from Phrygia to Italy. One understands therefore that twice 


11 On Q. Ancharius, a friend of Cicero, see G. Daux, Delphes au IIe et au Ter siécle, Paris, 1936, pp. 
596, 599 and SIG. 748, note 14. 12 Asconius, p. 11, 10-12 and 20 f. Stangl. 

13 De harusp. resp. 35; De provinciis cons. 7, 38; In Pisonem 38, 44, 53-55, 61, 70, 91, 97. 

14 Fredrich did not include Piso’s visit to Samothrace in his chronicles of Samothrace /G. xii, 8, p. 39 I. 

1 Cf, Tac., Ann. ii, 54: Atque illum (viz. Germanicum) in regressu sacra Samothracum visere nitentem 
obvit aquilones depulere (18 A.p.). 16 Thesaurus Ling. Lat. vi, 1926, p. 1257, 28-37. 

17 CIL. i, 2, 1, 663, 668; i, 2, 2, 2505; IG. xii, 8, 205; better examples are among the recently discovered 
inscriptions. See above, pp. 356 ff. 

18 Kern, RE. x, 2, 1920, p. 1429; Lommatzsch, CIL. i, 2, 1, p. 517; Thiersch, SWA. cexii, 1931, 
p. 17; F. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d'une déesse, Paris, 1935, p. 300; Kern, Die Religion der 
Griechen iii, 1938, p. 209; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, AJA. xliv, 1940, p. 358. For the initiation of Roman 
officials (and Romans in general) see also J. Hatzfeld, Les trafiquants italiens dans l’ Orient hellénique, 
Paris, 1919, pp. 58-62 and ILS. 4053-4055, for the typical case of P. Sextius Lippinus Tarquitianus, 
quaestor pro praetore of Macedonia in 14 a.p., see Fluss, RE. ii, 2 A, 1923, p. 2049. 
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Gewpoi of the Dardanians appear together with Roman oupyvorat in inscriptions.'® 
It is characteristic that Varro himself, who in his works repeatedly discussed these 
theories, was probably an initiate, since in De ling. lat. v, 58 he refers to the mysteries 
with the words ut Samothracum initia docent.2° As Pompey’s legate in the war against 
the pirates in 67 B.c.2! he would have had occasion to visit Samothrace; six years 
before, in 73 B.c., Voconius, Lucullus’ legate in the Mithridatic War, had made 
actual use of it: Lucullus had sent him to Nicomedia in order to intercept Mithri- 
dates. “‘But Voconius, loitering in Samothrace to get initiated and celebrate a feast, 
let slip his opportunity, Mithridates being passed by with all his fleet.” *? This sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the cult of Samothrace was not at all inconsistent with the 
old Roman virtue and religiosity of which Varro was the chief representative in 
Rome, and which Piso also displayed in public, an imago antiquitatis, as Cicero 
scornfully says.%* Indeed, the patron of Samothrace during his consulate suppressed 
the cult of Isis and Serapis in Rome ™ and acted against the priest of the Magna 
Mater in Pessinus,* just as Varro in his Satires attacked Serapis and Magna 
Mater.”* 

The base of Samothrace is not the first inscription in which Piso’s name occurs,’ 
but it is the first base of a statue of Piso which has thus far been found. Cicero men- 
tions another statue — statuam perstmilem —in Dyrrhachium which was destroyed by 
his soldiers when he left the province without paying them. He adds that Piso had 
desired that it be erected in a busy spot, ne suavissimi hominis memoria moreretur 
(In Pisonem 93). 


When the Samothracians in 93/2 B.c. honored L. Iulius Caesar, praetor pro consule 


of Macedonia, by a statue, they called him simply Aevxiov “lovAiov Kaioapa 
otpatnyov &vOUTraTov ‘Pwpaiwov (1G. xii, 8,241 = IGRR. i, 845). It is significant’ 
that Piso appears as patronus of the town, because this institution then was still of 


19 CTL. i, 2, 1, 667, 671 and p. 517; cf. also Kern, RE. x, 2, pp. 1446 f. 

20 J. H. Oliver, AJA. xliii, 1939, p. 465; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, in an unpublished study Samothra- 
cian Gods and Roman Theories. 

21 Varro, De re rust. ii, praef. 6; Cichorius, Rémische Studien, Leipzig, 1922, pp. 211-213; H. Dahl- 
mann, RE. Suppl. vi, 1935, p. 1176. 

2 Plut., Lucullus 13, 1-2; Fredrich, IG. xii, 8, p. 39 I; Lommatzsch, CIL. i, 2, 1, p. 517. 

23 Pro Sestio 19; cf. R. Syme, The Roman Revolution, pp. 135, 149. 

2 Tertull., Ad nationes i, 10; Apolog. 6; Arnobius ii, 73 (The source is Varro); F. Miinzer, RE. iii, 
1, p. 1888; G. La Piana, ‘‘ Foreign Groups in Rome during the First Centuries of the Empire,” Harv 
TheolRev. xx, 1927, p. 291. For the penetration of the Egyptian cults in Athens in the same period see 
S. Dow, HarvTheolRev. xxx, 1937, pp. 183-232, esp. p. 223. 25 Cicero, Pro Sestio 56. 

26 Varro, F. 128, 152, 456; 131 f., 149 f. Buecheler-Heraeus; Serv. Dan. ad Verg., Aen. viii, 698; E. 
Norden, Jahrb. Philol., Suppl., N. F. xviii, 1891/2, p. 339; Graillot, Le Culte de Cybéle, Paris, 1912, 
pp. 103-105; La Piana, loc. cit., p. 290, n. 15. 

27 Two important inscriptions were found in Delos: 

1) The lex Gabinia-Calpurnia (58 B.c.) which granted to Delos certain rights (Inscript. de Délos iv, 
1937, 1511 = CIL. i, 2, 2, 1931, 2500 = Durrbach, Choix d’inscript. de Délos, Paris, 1921, 163). 

2) A dedication of a temple and of statues by the Hermaistai is dated by the proconsul L. Calpurnius 
Piso—an unusual method (Inscript. de Délos iv, 1737 = Choizx 164; cf. also P. Roussel, Délos Colonie 
Athénienne, Paris, 1916, p. 335; Jotham Johnson, Excavations at Minturnae ii, 1, Rome and Philadelphia, 
1933, pp. 118, 120). 

A third inscription of Piso was found in Pola (CJL. i, 2, 2, 1931, 2512; cf. Groag, PIR. ii, 288): 
L. Calpu[rnius L. f.] Piso Calesoninus?| cos.—I am indebted to Prof. W. S. Ferguson for having called 
my attention to Delos. 
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relatively small importance; ?* the patronate alone would be sufficient proof of Piso’s 
initiation. 

But this patronate must be considered also from another point of view, namely in 
connection with Piso’s philhellenic tendencies, for which we have good evidence. 
Cicero, blaming everything that Piso did, treated this activity with all the malignity 
in his power; his attacks culminate in the speech In Pisonem 67 in a description of a 
symposium in Piso’s home with his Greek philosophers “packed five or more to a 
couch.” Only with Philodemos, Piso’s favorite, and house-philosopher, he deals 
gently, even with respect, fully confirming Asconius’ statement (p. 20, 29 Stangl) 
that he was Epicureus illa aetate nobilissimus. Catullus in an epigram against Piso, 
written during the latter’s proconsulate, wittily calls Philodemos Socration (47, 
1).2° The relationship between Piso and Philodemos is the most important feature 
in Piso’s philhellenism. It is illustrated not only by Cicero’s invective and Catullus’ 
little poem, but also by an epigram of Philodemos himself in which he invites his 
protector and friend to a dinner in honor of their great master Epicurus.*® This poem 
influenced somewhat an invitation sent by Horace to Maecenas (Carm. i, 20).*! 
More significant is the dedication to Piso of the treatise Tlepi tod xa®’ “Ounpov d&ya- 
Go PaciAtws, because it was written by Philodemos with obvious regard to Piso’s 
political activity.*? Philodemos’ attitude is one which recurs 150 years later in Dio 
Chrysostomus’ speeches Tlepi BaoiAcias, where Dio presents to Trajan the Homeric 
ideal of a ruler. It is noteworthy, further, that there exists a passage in the first 
book of Philodemos’ work Tlepi @ea@v (col. 25, 22-37) from which we may gather that 
he shared the political views of Piso after Caesar’s death.” 

To these literary documents another one of a different character may be added 
which offers us a unique insight into the relationship between the noble Roman and 
his Greek philosopher: Piso’s villa in Herculaneum, known under the name “ Villa 
dei papiri,” discovered in 1750. Historians generally have failed to recognize the 
importance of this discovery. Th. Mommsen himself is responsible for this: he re- 
jected the identification proposed among others by Comparetti.* It is true that 
Comparetti’s article contained arguments concerning iconographic questions which 
would have been excusable in the time of Petrarch, but which at the end of the 
nineteenth century were simply puerile.** Evidently this induced Mommsen to 
condemn the article wholesale, including parts that were correct. He did this so 
sarcastically that Comparetti deeply resented it and called Mommsen in the subse- 


28 J. S. Reid, The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1913, p. 443. 

29 T, Frank, Catullus and Horace, New York, 1928, p. 83. 

30 Anth. Pal. xi, 44 = G. Kaibel, Philodemi Gadarensis Epigr., Greifswald, 1884, p. XXIII, no. XXII. 

31 G. Pasquali, Orazio Lirico, Firenze, 1920, pp. 325 f.; A. L. Wheeler, Catullus and the Traditions 
of Ancient Poetry, Berkeley, 1934, p. 232. 

% Sudhaus, RAM. lxiv, 1909, p. 476; R. Philippson, PW. 1910, p. 742 and RE. xix, 2, 1938, p. 2474; 
Ch. Jensen, Bonner J. cxxxv, 1930, p. 60; A. Rostagni, L’ Arte Poetica di Orazio, Torino, 1930, pp. 
XXVI f. 

33H. Diels, ABA. 1915, 7, p. 96; R. Philippson, Hermes liii, 1918, p. 382; T. Frank, Vergilio. L’uomo 
¢ il poeta, 1930, pp. 91 f. 

34Th. Mommsen, AZ. xxxviii, 1880, pp. 32 f.; D. Comparetti in Pompei e la regione sotterrata dal 

esuvio nell’anno LX XIX, Napoli, 1879, pp. 159 ff. 

3 C. Robert, AZ. xxxviii, 1880, pp. 35 f.; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, RM. xl, 1925, p. 141. 
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quent final publication on the villa “il pit gran villano dei tempi nostri.” ** Conse- 
quently, Comparetti’s thesis became definitely discredited, especially in Germany. 
Mau was so indignant *’ that in the treatment of the Herculaneum villa in his much 
read book on Pompeii he did not even mention the name of Piso.** F. Miinzer in the 
article on Piso in the RE. blindly followed Mommsen.** P. Groebe, in the most de- 
tailed discussion of Piso which exists, did not mention the villa at all.*° It is not as- 
tonishing that also in the most recent characterization of Piso, in R. Syme’s ex- 
cellent book The Roman Revolution, the villa has not been taken into account. Some 
scholars, however, although not dealing with Piso himself, have admitted the identi- 
fication, in particular Tenney Frank, A. Rostagni, and R. Philippson,“' but they did 
it without presenting certain essential arguments which may be given here in brief 
form. 

That the villa was built about the middle of the first century B.c. is an unques- 
tioned fact.” It is moreover generally acknowledged that the famous library found 
in the villa consists chiefly of works of Philodemos, some of which are preserved in 
more than one copy, some of which are obviously the notebooks and manuscripts in 
the author’s own hand.* In this library four busts were discovered, similar in shape, 
which in their quality are notably inferior to the numerous other statues, in particu- 
lar the portraits, found in the villa: these four portraits represent Demosthenes, 
Epicurus and his pupil Hermarchos, and Zenon of Sidon, Philodemos’ teacher.“ 
Plainly the library is Philodemos’ library. But it is equally clear that Philodemos 
was not the owner of the luxurious villa.“ The owner must have been Philodemos’ 
protector, Piso. 

Against this conclusion Mommsen had two arguments: He affirms that (1) Piso 
was but one of many patrons of Philodemos, and that (2) if Piso had been the owner 
of the villa, inscriptions of the Calpurnii would have been found in Herculaneum. 
Every objective reader of Cicero’s speech In Pisonem will agree that Piso, as we 
stated above on the basis of other arguments, must be considered as the patron of 
Philodemos. Speaking of Philodemos, Cicero says (In Pisonem 68): est quidem Grae- 
cus, qui cum isto vivit..... ; dedit se in consuetudinem sic, ut prorsus una 
viveret, nec fere umquam ab eo discederet. Mommsen’s second point is equally un- 


36 PD). Comparetti e Giulio De Petra, La Villa Ercolanese dei Pisoni. I suoit monumenti e la sua biblio- 
teca, Torino, 1883, p. 28. 37 See his review in BdJ. 1883, p. 96. 

38 A. Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst?, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 553 f.; the same attitude: J. Beloch, 
Campanien?, 1890, pp. 237 f.; H. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde ii, 2, Berlin, 1902, p. 760. * 

39 RE. iii, 1, p. 1888; the same attitude: L. Friedlaender, Sittengeschichte Roms ° iii, Leipzig, 1920, 

. 40, n. 1; Gall, RE. viii, 1, 1912, p. 547; A.Maiuri, Enciclop. Ital. xiv, 1932, p. 190; but see infra, n. 41. 

40 Op. cit., supra, p. 487, n. 7. 

4.'T. Frank, Catullus and Horace, 1928, p. 83; A. Rostagni, L’ Arte Poetica di Orazio, 1930, p. XX VI, 

. 2; R. Philippson, RE. xix, 2, p. 2445; see also A. Maiuri, Ercolano, Roma, 1937, p. 67. 

4 F, Noack and K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen am Stadtrande von Pom- 
peji, Berlin, 1936, pp. 196, 219, n. 4; K. M. Swoboda, Rémische und romanische Paldste, Wien, 1919, 
p. 14. 

43 Ch. Jensen, “‘ Die Bibliothek von Herculaneum,” Bonner J. exxxv, 1930, pp. 49-61; R. Philippson, 
RE. xix, 2, pp. 2444-2449. 

44D). Comparetti, La Villa Ercolanese dei Pisoni, p. 4; pl. XII, 4, 7-9; Philippson, loc. cit., p. 2447. 

45 This may be said against E. Pfuhl, JdJ. xlv, 1930, pp. 47 f. and F. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers 
in Ancient Greece and Rome, Oxford, 1932, p. 82. 
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tenable. He knew only 84 inscriptions from Herculaneum.“ The villa was constructed 
in Piso’s lifetime. Meanwhile, in one of the papyri of Philodemos a passage was dis- 
covered from which it follows that Naples and Herculaneum were indeed the center 
of the Epicureans who had gathered around Philodemos.‘’ If we learn from Cicero 
that Piso and Philodemos lived almost constantly together, and from Catullus that 
the philosopher accompanied Piso to Greece, there is no reason why Piso should not 
have been present in Campania. For this there is evidence which has not hitherto 
been stressed enough: in his attacks against Piso, Cicero repeatedly emphasizes the 
fact that Piso was duovir of Capua, the capital of Campania. He calls him even 
contemptuously Campanum illum consulem.4® Why? Certainly not because he did 
not consider it as an honor to be duovir of Capua as Pompey was.*® Cicero himself 
boasts of having been patronus of the city.5° The only reasonable explanation is 
that Cicero pointed to Piso’s long stay in, and close association with, Campania: 
The consul Romanus was in reality a consul Campanus. That he became duovir of 
Capua is proof enough for his personal interests in Campania: of Pompey we know 
three villas in Campania: in the ager Falernus, Cumae and Baiae.*! 

T. Frank has rightly pointed out that “the bronzes from the Herculanian “ Villa 
Pisonis,” now in the Naples Museum, are largely busts of Hellenistic rulers, such as 
might have been found in Macedonia and Byzantium.” * We can go further. There 
do not exist other copies of the busts of Archidamos III and Philetairos found in the 
Villa. It is fair to argue that the copies were made in the East and brought by Piso 
to Italy; the same origin is certain for the bronze herm of the Doryphoros, according 
to its inscription the work of Apollonios of Athens. Lippold has even admitted the 
possibility that some of the portraits might be originals.** In this connection also 
some passages of Cicero must be mentioned: among the crimes with which Cicero 
reproaches Piso he emphasizes that the proconsul had plundered Greek cities and 
sanctuaries of their statues.* Evidently Piso returned from his province with many 
statues. There is no need to assume that all these statues were stolen. It is in any case 
helpful to have the statement of Cicero that Piso collected Greek statues in Greece, 
although we know from Cicero’s correspondence how usual it was in that time to 
order statues in Greece for the decoration of the villas in Italy.5* A solution of the 
numerous iconographic problems which the unique collection of portraits in the Her- 
culanian villa involves will be possible only if one keeps in mind that this collection 
is not the result of the efforts of several generations, but the work of one man 


46 CJL. x, 1, 1401-1477; IG. xiv, 707-713. The material has not been increased since. 

47 W. Croénert, Kolotes and Menedemos, Leipzig, 1906, p. 126 (see A. W. Van Buren, A Companion 
to the Study of Pompeii and Herculaneum, Rome, 1933, p. 35); T. Frank, CP. xv, 1920, p. 107; R. Phil- 
ippson, loc. cit., pp. 2445, 2447. 

48 Cum sen. grat. egit or. 17; De domo sua 60; Pro Sestio 19; In Pisonem 24 f. ““Campanus consul”: 
De domo sua 60; In Pisonem 24. 

49 Cicero, Cum sen. grat. egit or. 29; In Pisonem 25; Pro Milone 39. 

50 Pro Sestio 9; In Pisonem 235. 5t Drumann-Groebe, op. cit., iv, 1910, p. 543. 

52 Catullus and Horace, p. 282, n. 26; cf. p. 83. 

53 The original was in the East; see G. Lippold, Kopieen und Umbildungen griechischer Statuen, 
Miinchen, 1923, pp. 55 f. 

54 Op. cit., pp. 55, 77, 79. 55 Pro Sestio 94; De prov. consul. 6, 7. 

56 Compare, e.g., Cicero, Ad. Aft. i, 6, 2; 8, 2; 9, 2; 11, 3. 
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with very specific interests, and that the major part of them are of eastern 

The villa remained in the hands of the Pisones after Caesoninus’ death. His son 
L. Piso had a brilliant career and continued the tradition of his house. He maintained 
relations not only with Philodemos, who had survived his protector, but also with 
the circle of Roman poets who studied under Philodemos, his fellow-students.** The 
most conspicuous document of this friendship is Horace’s dedication of the Ars 
Poetica to this Piso and his two sons.** 

The villa of Piso Caesoninus apparently was not subjected to essential modifica- 
tions in the 130-140 years during which it existed. More than any of the ruins of 
villas in Tibur, Tusculum, Velitrae or Praeneste, the Herculanian villa gives us an 
idea of how one of the villas of Cicero really looked. 

In his recent valuable book on the Roman officials of the province Achaia, E. 
Groag has stressed the fact that among these officials there is a remarkable number 
of men who had strong personal affinities with Greek culture and its representatives, 
especially in Hellas itself.*° The proconsul of Macedonia, L. Piso, who deliberately 
selected Greece as his province, is an outstanding example of this attitude in the 
late Republic. The new inscription from Samothrace adds another piece of evidence 
to our knowledge of this philhellenic sentiment in Rome. 
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57 Lippold, op. cit., p. 77; cf. F. Poulsen, Die Antike xiv, 1938, pp. 141 ff. 

58 Noteworthy also is his connection with Antipater of Thessalonica; compare R. Syme, The Roman 
Revolution, p. 460. 

59 On L. Piso, cos. 15 B.c. see now Groag. PIR. ii, 290, p. 67. On the dedication of De arte poetica: 
ibid., p. 66; Schanz-Hosius, Rém. Lit. ii 4, 1935, p. 1383 (both too undecided); E. Norden in Cichorius, 
Rém. Studien, 1922, pp. 340 f.; A. Rostagni, op. cit., pp. XIX-X XXIV (O. Immisch’s treatment of the 
question in “ Horazens Epistel ‘Uber die Dichtkunst,’” Philologus, Suppl. xxiv, 3, 1932, pp. 1-8, con- 
stitutes a regress in comparison with Rostagni’s excellent discussion); R. Syme, op. cit., p. 460, n. 5. 
Norden’s late dating of the work agrees completely with the testimony of Porphyrio, p. 162, 3 Holder: 
Hune librum . . . (viz. Horatius) ad Lucium Pisonem, qui postea urbis custos fuit, eiusque liberos misit, 
nam et ipse Piso poeta fuit et studiorum liberalium antistes. It is unsound to disregard this clear statement. 

60 FE. Groag, “‘ Die rémischen Reichsbeamten von Achaia bis auf Diokletian,” Ak. Wien, Schr. der 
Balkankommiss., Ant. Abt. ix, 1939, passim. 
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Unfortunately, some typographical mistakes have occurred in the “Report on 
the Second Campaign of Excavations in Samothrace,” AJA. xliv, 1940, pp. 328 f. 

Read, as follows: 

On p. 345, No. I, line 12: Tapaovos, 

On p. 346, No. 3, line 1: tinianus q(uaestor) prov(inciae) A[ch](aiae), 

Ib., line 3: dus Tulittianus, 


INTRODUCING THE MINOAN LANGUAGE 


Tue Minoan inscriptions from Knossos and elsewhere, though they have been known 
for forty years, remain the only extensive writing of the ancient world which cannot 
yet be either read or understood. This is no reflection on the ability of those who 
have devoted their studies to them: considering the extreme difficulty of the prob- 
lem, it is almost inevitable. Where the material is restricted almost entirely to ac- 
counts written in very abbreviated form, one cannot expect the same progress to be 
made as in languages which have left an extensive literature. Although Minoan 
evidently had a literature, it is very doubtful if any part of it will ever be recovered, 
as only the clay tablets used for accounts have been durable enough to survive long 
burial in the Cretan climate. 

The enormous obstacles that stand in the way of decipherment, and the general 
lack of data, have led, on the part of more serious students, to considerable prudence 
and reserve; but equally, to a great variety of bizarre and ill-founded conjectures 
from the more amateur. 

The unwillingness of the leading authorities to commit themselves to any particu- 
lar interpretation is very natural. But I feel that if the existing data were more 
carefully co-ordinated, a more positive viewpoint might be made possible. I do not 
propose to offer here any broad “translations” of the inscriptions. All I want to do, 
within this short space, is briefly to review the evidence and see what lines of ap- 
proach it suggests. 

The more fanciful interpretations do not require a detailed criticism, as none of 
them have received any real support, and the contradictions they bring up are 
generally quite obvious. All the same, they deserve a word or two of mention, if 
only to help dispel any illusions they may have created. 


§ 1. The fantasy with most followers appears to be that which makes Minoan 
out as Greek. It has several champions, among them the late Miss Stawell in Eng- 
land, Axel Persson in Sweden, and Dr. Hempl in the United States. They agree in 
their primary identification, but that is all: their readings are, substantially, quite 
unrelated one to another. 

The theory that Minoan could be Greek is based of course on a deliberate dis- 
regard for historical plausibility, and the wonder is that the Greek readings have 
been got into publishable form at all. As a single example, let us briefly consider 
Miss Stawell’s interpretation.! 

Beginning with the earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions, she applies to each sign a 
syllabic or alphabetic value derived from the Greek name of the object: the names 
are not always classical Greek, as she allows herself the formation of a good many 
terms “‘which had died out before Homer.’ These values are combined to make 
words, a few of which are quite plausibly constructed. But as she goes deeper, her 
method gradually resolves itself into each syllable standing, when in difficulty, for 
one whole word, either a vocative or an imperative: these are very skilfully allotted, 


1A Clue to the Cretan Scripts, Bell, 1931. 
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so that what she reads as MiNoS, might, if the word Mivws had not existed, have 
been read as Mf, Ni, Zocw, which is supposed to mean “‘ Mother! Nymph! Savior!” 
(The Greek leaves very much to be desired). Needless to say, this method, being 
purely arbitrary, always works. The alternative way out is brought into play more 
and more as the words lengthen and are harder to spell out properly into whole 
Greek words. 

The later Linear Scripts, which form the vast majority of the evidence, are 
largely ignored. But when Miss Stawell feels forced to demonstrate on them, Method 
2 naturally comes into its own. For instance, the word generally assumed to be 
Minoan for Cybele, is taken by her to mean “Goddess of Dawn! Io, Io! I call!” But 
this is obviously absurd, as in the Linear Scripts the division of words is very 
definitely indicated by vertical strokes: what she reads perforce as sentences, cannot 
be anything but single words. 

Finally she reads the word-group for total, about the only one with a generally 
accepted meaning, as pa-an, i.e. t&v. This seems very plausible, until one notices that 
the first letter has been deliberately confused with another very similar to it, where 
the vertical bar projects beyond the top. Supporting these theories are certain con- 
jectures as to a Greek origin for the Phoenician alphabet, but after the failure of her 
previous contentions, not much weight can be attached to these. 

The conjectures of Persson are less extensive and more conservative, but the 
fundamental principle being the same, they cannot be any more right. Appearing 
simultaneously with Miss Stawell’s was the Basque interpretation of Mr. Gordon.?* 
This theory, which is no more plausible from the Minoan point of view, can also 
be seriously criticized from the Basque end: so it may fairly be put aside. There. 
remain a number of other conjectures, some connecting Minoan with Semitic, some 
with other languages, but they have none of them been convincing enough to win 
acceptance. 

The wide variety of possible views as to the nature of the Minoan language is due 
to the almost complete absence of legible records in it. But this disadvantage is, as a 
matter of fact, largely compensated for by a wealth of more subtle evidence, even 
though some of the supposed legible records turn out, on examination, not to be 
Minoan after all. Such is the case with the Eteocretan inscriptions, which are con- 
sidered in the next note. 

The real and valuable work on the Minoan inscriptions has so far consisted almost 
entirely of research into the method rather than the meaning. A great deal of labor 
has gone into classifying the signs and tracing their varying forms throughout the 
successive systems, in sorting out the records according to certain recurrent ideo- 
graphs, and in the detection of that large element consisting of proper names. All th‘s 
we owe to the untiring energy of Sir Arthur Evans.’ No further progress would be 
possible without it. 

§ 2. The only legible records of a non-Greek language found in Crete are the two 
stone inscriptions from Praisos, which are written in the Greek alphabet. They are 


2 Through Basque to Minoan, Oxford University Press. 
3 Palace of Minos iv, passim. Scripta Minoa, Oxford, 1909, deals mainly with the Hieroglyphs, as the 
projected second volume has never appeared. 
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both much disfigured, but enough can be made out of the words to show that the 
language does not exactly correspond with any known hitherto. Praisos, together 
with its neighbor Polichna, was reputedly the seat of a pre-Hellenic people, the 
*Eteoxpites, or “original Cretans.’”’ Whoever they were, this is evidently their 
language. To judge by their name, one would expect them to be survivors of the old 
Minoan people, and so it was natural for many to assume that these inscriptions were 
written in the same language as the Knossian archives. Evans does not commit him- 
self on this point, but all the same he uses “‘Eteocretan” as synonymous with 
**Minoan.”’ 

Minoan is almost certainly an Asianic language of some type or other, and Evans 
suggests Carian as its nearest relative. It is, therefore, rather disconcerting to find 
that on close analysis this Eteocretan language does not appear to be Asianic at all. 
The evidence is too fragmentary to make any conjecture absolutely certain, but it 
does seem to point to an Indo-European origin. In general phonology, and in certain 
apparent inflections, it appears to fall within the “Adriatic” family, together with 
Illvrian, Venetic, and Messapian.* 

Professor Conway was at first inclined to bring the whole Asianic group into the 
Indo-European family as well, but I do not think anyone would press that theory 
today, in spite of certain undoubtedly Indo-European features which they have 
somehow managed to acquire. So if Minoan is Asianic, we have before us the serious 
problem of explaining away these “original-Cretan”’ inscriptions. 

However, given the historical evidence, I believe it would have been possible to 
foretell that these inscriptions were not in Minoan, even in spite of the very plausible 
derivation of the name ’Eteoxpijtes. For the Kpfjtes may originally not have been 
connected with Crete at all. : 

The names Crete and Cretans do not occur until after the Minoan collapse. The 
first instance of either is in the name given by the Hebrews to a tribe invading 
Palestine from overseas, the Cherethi. During the Minoan period, the name uni- 
versally given to Crete and its inhabitants is Caftor. There can no longer be any 
doubt that the Egyptian variant Keftiu (or more accurately, Kaftiu) does, in fact, 
represent Crete and nothing else, at any rate until Ptolemaic times. The idea that it 
includes a large stretch of Asia Minor as well is based on the supposed derivation 
from the Egyptian Kefatiu, with a vague meaning “‘hinterlands;” but this is effec- 
tively disproved by the Hebrew Caphtor, and the Akkadian Kaptara.* It is hardly 
likely that the Jews and Babylonians would have borrowed an Egyptian term, and in 
addition the ending -6r, -dr, cannot by any means be explained as Egyptian, while 
it can be explained, if it is a native term, as an ordinary plural suffix, as I hope to 
show later. Moreover, both Caphtor and Kaptara are used in reference to an island. 

After about 1350 B.c. the name Keftiu disappears, and when we hear of Crete 
again, it is under the Greek name KpyTn. It looks very much as if, after the Minoan 
collapse, an Indo-European-speaking tribe called the Kpijtes invaded the eastern 
end of the island, and gave their own name to it.* By and by, all the inhabitants of 

4R. S. Conway, ‘The Prehellenic Inscriptions of Praisos,” BSA. viii, pp. 125-156. 

5 Road Survey of Sargon i, 141. 


6 Note especially that Polichna and Praisos were recorded to have been the only Cretan cities not to 
take part in the disastrous Minoan expedition to Sicily. This would be readily understandable if the 
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Crete would come to be known as Cretans, and the invaders would have to be dis- 
tinguished as “original Cretans.”’ That these “original Cretans” should have been 
Minoans is not at all necessary under the circumstances, and as the linguistic evi- 
dence goes, extremely improbable.’ 

The Cherethites (translated ““Cretans” in the Septuagint), who invaded Pales- 
tine, were no doubt the same people as the Eteocretans. They are coupled with the 
Pulesati (Philistines) and Zakkalai on the Egyptian monuments, and as the Philis- 
tines can be traced back to Caphtor (Jeremiah, 47, 4), it is probable that all three 
had come direct from eastern Crete, which they had invaded earlier, say about 
1375 B.c.* At any rate, none of them are Minoans, to judge from their portraits, 
and the feather headdress which the Philistines wear bears most resemblance to 
that delineated on the Phaistos Disc * (see § 3), which was certainly imported into 
Crete, probably from somewhere in Asia Minor. 

But the extent to which they are linguistically related one to another is very un- 
certain. If we take Eteocretan to be Indo-European, it still remains doubtful whether 
the same can be said of its partners. The names of the three peoples are alike in 
showing no Asianic suffix in -sh or -na, and they all end in -7, which may or may not 
be an Indo-European nominative plural. But beyond this it would be rash to con- 
jecture without more evidence.'" 

As their language seems to be connected with Venetic and Illyrian, the Eteo- 
cretans presumably came from the Adriatic region, whether via Macedonia or by 
sea; in the case of the Pulesati and Zakkalai we have much less to guide us." But 
such speculations need not concern us here; the important fact is that Eteocretan 
is almost certainly not Minoan, nor likely to shed any light on it. 

$3. The as yet unanswered question of where the Phaistos Disc came from, and 
what language it is in, does not bear directly on our problem either. It is obviously 
foreign, probably from Asia Minor, and almost certainly not in Minoan or anything 
like it. As it was found in Crete, it has been usual to treat it together with the 
Minoan inscriptions: that is as far as the connection goes. However, Miss Stawell, 
to take only one instance, makes the language of the Disc a companion dialect to 
Minoan, calling them both Ionic Greek, although no evidence at all can be found to 


inhabitants of the two cities had not yet arrived. Archaeology reveals that neither was of any impor- 
tance until later. 

7 Some later Greek writers make the Eteocretans the earliest inhabitants of the island, bringing 
the Pelasgians there some time after them: they were evidently as capable of misunderstanding their 
name as we have been. 

8 The use of “ Eteocretan” to mean “‘ Minoan” is, therefore, misleading, and ought to be discontinued. 

® Though they need not necessarily be connected. 

10 Of the two Philistine words preserved in Hebrew, the first, sarn, “‘king,”’ need not worry us, as it is 
probably borrowed from Minoan. But the second, caphtor, “‘chaplet,’’ seems to be I-E. Note that it 
shows the same treatment of I-E (?) pt as that which Conway has detected in Eteocretan. 

11 Tt is just possible that the ethnic terms Zakkalai and Shakalsh are identical, one being the native 
term, the other an Asianic transcription (cf. the Asianic transcription of Akaiwash =’Ayaifoi{). In 
view of Eteocretan being related to Messapian, the idea of one or both terms being connected with 
Sicily, as first suggested by de Rougé, may not be so silly after all. At any rate, the current identifica- 
tion Shakalsh =Sagalassos does not carry very much conviction. Note also that the fall of Knossos, 
which may have been sacked by any one of these peoples, was attributed by later history to the failure 
of an expedition to Sicily. 
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bring the two together. In view of this and other equally unjustified conjectures that 
have been made, it would be as well to examine the Disc briefly here. 

It was. found at Phaistos in 1908, in the lower part of a M.M. III stratum: it 
dates, therefore, from about 1700 B.c. Made of clay, it is about 7 in. in diameter, and 
bears on either side a longish spiral inscription, the letters having been stamped into 
the clay from metal (?) dies. There are 123 letters on Face A, and 119 on Face B, 
but they come from only 45 separate dies (possibly 46, as one letter is obliterated). 
Most of the signs occur several times each, so we can reckon we have nearly the whole 
lot: when complete the range can hardly have been much more than 60. 

The signs are divided by vertical strokes into what are undoubtedly words (some 
30 on either side), most of these having 4 letters." The exact proportions are as 
follows: 

Words of 1 letter 0% 
2 letters 8% 
3 letters......... 26% 
4 letters 38% 
5 letters 20% 


These proportions, taken in conjunction with the limited range of signs, make a 
syllabary an almost certain inference. Evans has come to this conclusion with regard 
to some of the signs, but the proportions he gives lean more heavily in favor of the 
shorter words: this is because he leaves one or two letters in each word out of the 
count, as he thinks they are ideographs." 

But there is no real evidence that a single sign in the inscription is anything but 
purely phonetic. In such a small range of characters the likelihood of any appreciable 
ideographic element is infinitesimal, and the question of how the ideographs would 
fit in with the phonetic signs in the separate words is extremely problematic." 

Alone the “‘head,” coupled with the “‘shield,”’ a combination which occurs at the 
beginning of 30% of the words, might at first glance strike one as a personal de- 
terminative, or something of that sort. But closer examination will show that several 
of the words recur in exactly the same form without it, and it may, therefore, most 
reasonably be regarded as an inflection." 

The characters in the system represent for the most part recognizable objects, 
showing much the same variety in the choice of these as the other pictographic 
scripts. But beyond this its resemblance to the Minoan hieroglyphs in particular 
ceases: the peculiar shapes of each object show that the Disc belongs to a quite un- 


12 The strokes which occur under the last letters of certain word-groups are generally taken to indi- 
cate the ends of metric phrases. Various other evidence also points to the Disc being a poetic composi- 
tion. 18 Scripta Minoa, p. 283. 

14 Evans considers that the divisions do not indicate words but “concepts of a somewhat wide exten- 
sion.”’ But this is not drawn from any real evidence: it is a conclusion forced on him by his supposed 
ideographs, and it can not, therefore, be used to support them. Both assumptions are fanciful guess- 
work, which a strictly logical analysis would have discredited. 

18 Possibly a plural affix. In the fifth word on A it was added afterwards, so its omission evidently did 
not affect the syntax of that particular sentence. 
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related system, nearer to that of the Hittites in its general outlines. The figures 
represented are Armenoid in type, and their clothes '* are most like those of certain 
Asianic peoples. It is tolerably certain, therefore, that it came from Asia Minor, 
though we cannot yet say where. Evans thinks that the ethnological evidence points 
to Lycia.!” 

On the other hand, there may be some hope of progress if we can establish the 
general type of language to which the Phaistos Disc belonged; and this depends 
very much on the order in which we read the inscription. It is now generally thought 
to read from right to left and so from the outside inwards. For one thing the char- 
acters all face the right, and on the analogy of Hittite, Minoan and Egyptian, that 
should be the beginning. Also there are definite signs of certain letters having been 
stamped after their right-hand neighbors: so we may take this order as tolerably 
certain. 

Now if we accept the most obvious conclusion, that it is a syllabary, we cannot 
help recognizing certain recurrent groups of signs as coming from the same radicals. 
And if we carefully study their variations, it will be possible to establish certain 
initial and final syllables as pure inflections, and to separate these from the radicals 
with which they occur. For instance the last word-group on B obviously contains the 
same radical as word 24, where, however, it is preceded by the “breast.” This leads 
us on to guess that the “breast” which begins the 10th word on the same side may 
equally well be only a prefix; and so it is proved by word 2 on A, which is the same 
radical without it. And so on. The following are the separable inflections, in order of 
importance: 

Prefixes Suffixes 
the head and shield the shield 
the lion’s (?) head the branch 
the head alone the angle 
the syrinx 

the hide 

the breast 


The curious thing is that the prefixes occur in a proportion of about 4 to every one 
suffix. They are too numerous and too varied to be dismissed as mere articles or prep- 
ositions; so if we continue to read from right to left, we shall have to assume that the 
language of the Phaistos Disc belongs to a type which uses prefixes almost exclu- 
sively instead of suffixes to modify its words. 

It would be risky at this stage to draw any very definite conclusions from this 
fact, but it is worth noting that the only extant language which shows this morpho- 
logical peculiarity and is situated within a radius of 1000 miles from Crete, is Khat- 
tish, the non-Indo-European language of the Hittite plebs; and that the total range 
of syllables and average length of words in this language correspond very reason- 
ably with the figures one may draw from the Disc.'* 

16 Note especially the representation of the specifically Hittite tiara. 

17 But we hardly know enough of Anatolia in the eighteenth century B.c. to be able to narrow down 


the field so closely. At any rate, the Lycians of later times were not Armenoid in type. 
18 For Khattish forms see: E. Forrer, “‘Die acht Sprachen der Boghazkéi-Inschriften.” It is distin- 
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The Hittite hieroglyphs are not found before 1500 B.c., and appear to be a spon- 
taneous creation, rather than the result of any long development. It may be that 
the idea and basic forms were suggested by some pre-Indo-European system of 
writing closely parallel to the one we have here. At any rate, if this language is re- 
lated to Khattish, a location somewhere in the region of the central Anatolian lakes 
would fit in very well with the ethnological evidence, and also with the mast- 
less ship-“‘sign,” already taken by Evans '* to suggest a country of landlocked 
waterways. 

There is not, so far as I know, a single recognizable prefix in any Minoan Linear 
inscription: suffixes, on the other hand, are frequent and easily distinguishable. This 
only confirms what has already been generally assumed: the Phaistos Disc is not in 
Minoan or anything related to it. And though of considerable interest in itself (which 
is why it is perhaps worth a short review), it is strictly a problem for Anatolian 
archaeology: we will therefore leave it, as it is not likely to help us in the problem 
we are considering. Perhaps some day it may be read, but that day is still far off. 

§ 4. Since neither Eteocretan nor the Phaistos Disc turns out to be Minoan at all, 
the only records of the language outside the Minoan scripts proper are those pre- 
served in contemporary Egypt, one a writing-board containing a list of Keftian 
names, the other a medical work which quotes a Keftian magic formula. And here, 
unfortunately, the peculiar nature of Egyptian spelling makes it impossible to draw 
any very definite conclusions. 

The names contained in the writing-board are spelt as follows: ’s’ hwrw, n’swj, 
*k’S'tj, “k’S'w, *tjm’j, pjn’rt’ and rws’. Also in the list are Bnzbr, which is considered 
corrupt, and two purely Egyptian names, Sannafre and Santnafret, which may 
conceivably be intended as a translation of ’k’S’w and ’k’S’tj,2° or were inserted to 
fill up space. 

The spelling is of the Egyptian “syllabic” type, used for transliterating foreign 
words. In this each consonant is followed by one of the semi-vowels ’, j, w; but as the 
latter seem to have no connection with the actual pronunciation, they can be ig- 
nored (except in initial and final positions). We are thus left with only the con- 
sonantal outlines of the words, and even then the R’s may equally be L’s. So they 
tell us very little. 

There cannot be much doubt that they are all personal names, not place-names. 
In the absence of the place-name determinative, ““names” naturally means “per- 
sonal names.” Of their gender nothing can be said, though ’k’s’t7 does appear to be 
the feminine of *k’s’w.?° 

But though they seem useless now, they will come in very handy later. The 
Minoan material consists almost exclusively of proper names, and if the latter can 


guished, like its neighbors, by a fair number of very long words: such words might easily fill out the 
Dise’s seven-letter groups, and the latter would be very hard to reconcile with a Semitic or I-E language. 

19 PM. i, p. 656. 

2 T. E. Peet, in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, Oxford, 1927, pp. 90-99. Max Miiller connects 
Akashau, as he reads it, with Philistine Achish and Syrian Ikausu. Nothing much can be said for or 
against, beyond that the names are superficially not unlike. 

There are two more words on the other side of the board, which though mixed up in quite hetero- 
geneous material, may be intended as Keftian names. But, like Bnzbr, they are hopelessly corrupt. 
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be attacked from some other angle, the evidence of these Keftian names will be in- 
valuable in confirming some of the main conclusions. 

The other piece of evidence from Egypt, a “charm against the Arab disease in the 
language of Keftiu,”’ is of less value. It runs as follows: 


Sntjk’pwpjw j’jm‘ntjrk’ ’r 


In the absence of any evidence as to how the words are to be divided or vocalized, 
we can hardly expect this fragment to be of much assistance, even if it is real 
Minoan, and not gibberish concocted by some Egyptian. But it has an authentic 
sound, and Keftian was widely understood at this period, so it is probably genuine. 

In spite of its inadequacy, it does, at any rate, make it improbable that Minoan was 
either I-E or Semitic, and it effectively disproves any notion of a Greek or Basque 
relationship. On the whole, this fragment fits in most plausibly with the Asianic 
group, and it has perhaps an Etruscan ring about it.” But, taken by itself, nothing 
very sure can be drawn from it. 

§ 5. The contemporary legible records of the language, therefore, do not help 
us to any appreciable extent. We shall have to rely almost entirely on such words 
as have been preserved, in Greek, and which are evidently derived from the earlier 
language. 

The most significant of these are the proper names. The native place-names of 
Crete are identical in type with the pre-Hellenic place-names of the mainland, and 
with those of the Anatolian coast. They are largely distinguished by the suffixes 
-ssos, -inthos, and -na, and by a number of identical name-roots. These recur in 


Anatolia, and also in Etruria, where the proper names seem to parallel most closely 
those of Lycia. 


From these facts one might be led to infer a common language, spread out over 
the whole area at an earlier period. But the question is not so simple as this, and the 
most that can positively be asserted, for the moment, is that the names belong to a 
common linguistic type, which we may call Asianic. 

The term Asianic is sometimes used to cover all the non-Semitic and non-Indo- 
European languages of the Near East, including, for instance, Lydian, Khattish, 
Khurrian, Vannic, Elamite, Sumerian, and others. But none of these are related to 
each other, and the more restricted sense of the term, which I shall use here, applies 
only to Lydian, Carian, Lycian and Etruscan, which do form a single, though 
loosely connected, group. ’ 

Although they belong to the same grammatical type, apart from the proper names 
only a couple of prenominal and verbal forms, combined with certain phonetic 
characteristics, serve to join Lydian, Carian and Lycian at all closely, while Etruscan 
shares with Lydian only the form and usage of a genitive in -/, and a copula -c. Their 
vocabularies are all almost totally unrelated: they may have had a common origin, 
but they must have separated early, and long been subjected to very varying 
influences. 

21 -tjrk’-, near the end, has been identified, rather prematurely, with the Hittite god Tarku, and with 


the initial element of the Etruscan name Tarquin, Tarxna (Hall, Aegean Archaeology, London, 1915); 
but it is quite uncertain, to begin with, that the words are to be divided in this way. 
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Herodotus’ record of an Etruscan migration from Lydia has, therefore, received 
little confirmation on linguistic grounds. The Etruscans probably did come from 
Lydia or thereabouts, as their language is obviously Asianic, but it is not related to 
Lydian anything like as closely as the legend suggests. 

So the Asianic place-names, though identical in roots and suffixes, are found to 
occur over a wide area occupied by various languages which bear very little rela- 
tionship one to another. As they stand, they are no evidence for attaching Minoan 
to any one of the four Asianic languages. 

The everyday words which Greek has adopted from the earlier language are 
fairly homogeneous. They indicate that the pre-Hellenic language, presumably 
identical with Minoan, was comparatively uniform throughout the area occupied 
by the earlier culture. The researches of Evans have shown, too, that the language of 
Crete was the common vernacular of the Cyclades, the Peloponnese, and as far north 
as Thebes and Orchomenos during the centuries preceding the spread of Greek.” 
Here, at least, the common suffix -inthos, as in Korinthos and Laburinthos, is an 
index of a common dialect. 

The Greek name for the earlier inhabitants was “Pelasgian.” I do not propose to 
enter here into any discussion of the origin of this term: as far as we are concerned, it 
may originally have applied only to some small invading tribe. But enough that by 
the time of Herodotus it definitely meant, to the Greeks, the people whose language 
had immediately preceded them, and to whom the names in -inthos and -ssos must 
be referred. There has been of late a tendency to disparage the value of this term as 
evidence; but the areas to which the Greeks applied it correspond so exactly with 
the occurrence of these suffixes that it would be unreasonable not to accept their own 
views. 

There can be no doubt that Herodotus was convinced of the existence of a common 
““Pelasgian”’ language. Several isolated “‘Pelasgian’’ communities in the northern 
Aegean still spoke non-Greek languages in his day. He studied these, and, after 
comparing them, declared that they were identical, presumably remnants of the 
language which was once the common idiom of the Aegean. He lays stress on the 
*“*Pelasgian”’ of Lemnos, and shows that the same dialect was probably spoken in 
Attica in earlier times.” 


The native language of Lemnos, as excavations have proved, is practically identi- 
cal with Etruscan: the difference is purely one of dialect. The languages of the other 


> 


“*Pelasgian”’ minorities which Herodotus mentions are, therefore, almost certainly 
in the same case. 

Agreeing that the northern part of the “‘Pelasgian”’ area spoke something closely 
approaching Etruscan, it is extremely hard to separate this linguistic section from 
the southern area which we know to have spoken Minoan—to separate the pseudo- 
Etruscan of Mycenaean Athens from the Minoan of its neighbor Thebes. The evi- 
dence is not conclusive, but it does suggest a primary case for choosing, of the 
Asianic languages, Etruscan rather than Carian as the nearest relative of Minoan. 

The ancient writers did, as a matter of fact, consider the Etruscans to be Pelas- 
gians, a term which they did not extend to the other Asianics. The story that they 


22 PM. iv, pp. 752 ff. 28 Herodotus i, 56. 
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were Lydians, told by Herodotus, is obviously only half the truth, and even if a cer- 
tain section did come from Lydian soil, which is quite probable, a great part were 
no doubt dispersed throughout the northern islands. 

With regard to Evans’ connection of Minoan with Carian, it may be noted that, 
with the exception of the word “‘labrus,” “‘double axe,” the pre-Hellenic vocabulary 
in Greek bears a far greater general resemblance to Etruscan forms.” 

The suffix -inthos appears in Caria in the form -anda, -ada, and this divergence is 
significant, not only because it is farther removed from “Pelasgian” than the 
Etruscan -20a,25 but especially, because it exemplifies a piece of phonetic evidence 
which is of great value in determining our choice. 

$ 6. Etruscan is separated from the other Asianic languages, Lydian, Carian, and 
Lycian, by a marked difference in general phonetic structure. Ignoring the absence of 
O (which is unimportant, as it had probably coalesced with U only quite recently), 
the chief peculiarity of Etruscan is the absence of the voiced stops. The language 
possessed p, c, t, and was also rich in f, x, 6, (which were almost certainly spirants), 
but was totally lacking in b, g, or d. Other languages with this peculiarity, such as 
Old High German, Armenian, and Ossetic, owe it to a characteristic pronunciation 
with open glottis, which reduces the sonants to surds, and the surds to spirants: the 
same is probably true of Etruscan. 

The other Asianic languages however, using a different range of stops, present no 
evidence for the existence of a similar pronunciation. They used spirants hardly at 
all,?* but were rich in sonants. In addition they had a wider range of vowels, and 
shared a number of nasalized sounds. 


As regards Minoan, which probably falls into one of these two groups, the signifi- 
cant facts are provided by the Cypriote syllabary. 


The exact date and circumstances of the syllabary’s origin are as yet uncertain, 
but there can be no doubt that it was adapted directly from a form of the Minoan 
Linear Script. A large proportion of the signs correspond exactly with letters of 
Linear B, and those that do not can be explained either as distortions caused by the 
lapse of time, or as peculiar signs belonging to some provincial variant of the official 
script. Any phonetic peculiarities which can be deduced from the syllabary’s faulty 
rendering of Greek must, therefore, be imputed to the genius of the Minoan language 
itself. 

The Greek surds, sonants, and aspirates undergo very drastic treatment: they are 
all indicated in the syllabary by the surd alone. The syllable ta, for example, may 
stand for ta, Aa or 6a. If the Minoan syllabary had possessed a sign for da, the 
Greeks would surely have adopted it, considering the confusion its absence causes. 


24 Hall, Greece in the Bronze Age, London, 1928, p. 252. 

25 -inthos has previously been identified with the Etruscan suffix -uns. But this is not feasible: -uns 
already occurs in Pelasgian words such as Tiruns etc., and anyway it is masculine, while -inthos is quite 
definitely feminine. The Etruscan suffix -ifa, which is a far more likely relative (the N does not present 
any real difficulty), is used for forming feminine derivatives (e.g. Lautn, “family,” lautnifa, “‘freed- 
woman”’); there is also a diminutive use, which has passed into Vulgar Latin, and thus into the 
Romance languages: -ette, -ita, -etta, etc. 

26 Lydian and Carian have none at all: Lycian an occasional @ and x. They all possess the full com- 
plement of sonant stops. 
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The fact that they preserve no such sign indicates: a) that Minoan had none, and b) 
that the syllabary slavishly follows the Minoan original,?’ without regard for the 
peculiarities of Greek: it was perhaps devised by a Minoan himself. 

If the Minoan syllabary did not use b, g, or d, it can only be because the language 
had no such sounds. Excepting the case of some of the rarest syllabic values in 
Babylonian, all the ancient languages made the distinction between surd and sonant 
in their own native scripts, and it is hardly likely that Minoan should be a solitary 
exception. 

If Minoan definitely had no b, g, d,** it is equally certain that it possessed all three 
spirants f, x, 6, as exemplified by Keftiu, Shrw (among the Keftian names), and 
-inthos. If these were true spirants, it is natural that the surds should have been used 
to transliterate the Greek aspirates in the Cypriote syllabary. Early Greek th is far 
nearer to ¢ than to spirant 6—though in transliterations from Minoan the Greeks 
would naturally use th for @ (ef. Egyptian k for Greek ch, but Greek ch for Egyp- 
tian h). 

The syllabary possesses in addition signs for the five vowels and for j, 1, m, n, r, 
s, V, (x), z.2° The only other peculiarity worth mentioning is that m, n, ng were not 
written before their corresponding stops, e.g. a-ti=évti. But this has nothing to 
do with Minoan: liquids in such positions were always weak in Greek (cf. such alpha- 
betic spellings as "Agid&paos, "Agitpitn). 

Minoan, therefore, approaches Etruscan most nearly of the Asianic languages in 
its phonetic structure. In fact, if no evidence had existed save the Cypriote sylla- 
bary, it would alone have been sufficient to suggest a strong connection between the 


two languages: for the peculiar absence of b, g, d is not paralleled in any other 
language within reach of the Aegean area.*° 

It might be argued that this common phonology connects Minoan and Etruscan 
no more closely that its opposite counterpart unites Lydian, Carian, and Lycian. 


27 Where a Minoan and a Cypriote letter are identical we may therefore expect them to bear the 
same phonetic values. 

28 It is true that many Pelasgian words in Greek contain these letters, but the incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the syllabary demands that we put them down to an unevenness of Greek transliteration: 
sonants also occur in Roman transliterations from Etruscan, where they are equally out of place. 
The rules followed in Greek adaptations from Pelasgo-Minoan cannot, of course, be reconstructed 
until we are able to read the originals of such words in the Linear inscriptions. But I suspect that a 
Greek d, when initial, mainly represents a Minoan f¢; in medial positions more often 0, especially per- 
haps where another spirant follows (as in the suffix -inthos). The Minoan fragments from Egypt fit 
in exactly with the phonology suggested by the syllabary, and sonants do not occur, except in the 
names which are already considered corrupt. 

29 Minoan probably possessed § and h as well, but they would not be needed in Cyprian Greek. The 
Cypriote sign for xe may perhaps be an innovation. V is, of course, a semi-vowel, not a spirant: w would 
be better. 

In transliterating Minoan, I have followed the standard romanized spelling of Etruscan. The words, 
and particularly the vowels, should be pronounced roughly as they would be in Latin. 

The remaining element of pronunciation, accent, is a problem harder to answer, as it is not directly 
indicated in ancient spelling. It seems likely, though, that Pelasgian had a fairly regular stress, falling 
on the penultimate or the syllable before, and that it affected to some extent the length of the vowels. 

30 Venetic is no parallel; admittedly b, g, d are never found on Venetic inscriptions, but this is a 
peculiarity of their alphabet, the sonants being represented by f, x, 6. The presence of sonant stops is an 
additional reason for disconnecting Eteocretan from Minoan (see § 2). 
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But considering the way the spheres of the two languages overlap, I see no evidence 
to divide them. I prefer to assume that they are, in fact, both variants of a single 
“‘Pelasgian”’ language, the possible divergences being no more than are to be ex- 
pected between two dialects divided by a wide stretch of sea, and the space of nearly 
a thousand years. 

§ 7. These conclusions are based on purely linguistic data, and there is no need, 
in the circumstances, to try to justify them by any evidences of a racial or cultural 
character, since neither of these is a reliable index of language relationship. It is suffi- 
cient here that history and geography make the connection between the two idioms 
at least plausible: beyond this first condition, we can trust only to the evidence of 
the languages themselves. It does happen that the Etruscans and Minoans belong 
to the same racial type, but the most basic cultural connections of the former are 
clearly with Anatolia rather than Crete. The location of the Etruscan element during 
the Minoan period would naturally be to the East and the North, outside the im- 
mediate influence of Minoan civilization, and in closer touch with the earlier cultures 
of Asia Minor. 

The early history of the other three Asianic languages, what area they covered, 
and by whom they were spoken, is a mystery. It is doubtful whether they can have 
extended east of the Halys during the Bronze Age, but there is no definite evidence 
that they already occupied the coastal regions where they are found in classical 
times. 


Considerable doubt has already been expressed as to whether the Pelasgian suf- 
fixes, as they occur in Asiatic place-names, are really the creations of the respective 


Asianic languages. Conway suggests that the personal names of Lycia, those which 
so resemble Etruscan forms, are by origin foreign to the Lycian language; *! and 
similar criticisms have been made with regard to Carian. 

If we attribute names formed with these suffixes to some language other than 
those with which they seem at first sight to be connected, they should obviously be 
put down to the Pelasgian idiom proper. In this case, we must assume that the 
Etruscan-Minoan dialects stretched in the earlier period some way into the interior 
of Asia Minor, and also extended round the southern coasts; * and that Lydian, 
Carian, and Lycian were still confined to the highland regions inland and to the 
plains beyond. 

In view of our almost complete ignorance of the early history of western Asia 
Minor, no certain answer to this question is possible. But certain Greek traditions 
tend to support the idea of an earlier Pelasgian stratum overlaid by a later Carian, 
Lycian and Lydian occupation. A branch of the Pelasgians, the Leleges, were said to 
have inhabited Caria and Lycia, and from certain confused remarks about them, it 
appears that they were an earlier Aegean people who had fallen into subjection 
under later invaders: * they stood to the Carians in much the same relation as the 

3 CAH. iv, p. 409 (footnote). 

32 Pelasgian was probably not indigenous in Cyprus, though the few Minoan inscriptions there which 
are in the ordinary Minoan script evidently contain the Minoan language. If this had survived in 
Cyprus, the writing would have survived with it: the non-Greek inscriptions from Amathus, for which 


the normal Cypriote syllabary was borrowed, are almost certainly not in Minoan. 
33 Strabo xiv, 27. 
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Helots to the Spartans.** Further north, Etruscans probably inhabited the lower 
Hermus valley at the end of the second millennium B.c. Here, too, presumably, the 
Lydian language was confined to the higher country. Some time between 1400 and 
700 3B.c., therefore, there may have been a movement of the eastern Asianic lan- 
guages down to the Ionic coast, where they overlaid an earlier Pelasgian element. 

If this is right, and it is no more than a conjecture, we can take all the Pelasgian 
names and suffixes as emanating from one single dialect, and assume that they were 
merely adapted into the other languages.** This solution would obviously simplify 
the problem immensely. The radicals and suffixes which occur in Lydian show less 
likelihood of having been borrowed, and seem to be native: of the three eastern 
languages it was anyway probably the most closely related to Etruscan. 

How far Minoan was divided from earlier Etruscan by dialectic peculiarities will 
not become apparent until we have enough material for a detailed comparison. At 
present the only phonetic difference that emerges is a very superficial one, concern- 
ing the treatment of final -a. Where Etruscan has -a, Minoan seems to have weak- 
ened it to some sound approaching -e. This is the only way to explain the second 
declension ending of the suffixes -ssos and -inthos: both these end in -a in Asia Minor 
and Etruria, and they would naturally fit into the feminine first declension: as well 
they seem to be feminine in significance.** But if Minoan had changed the last vowel 
to -e or -a (schwa), the -os declension would be understandable, though the feminine 
gender is almost entirely maintained. 

This weakening of final -a in Minoan may have been quite extensive, irrespective 
of gender. But in the ending -na, for instance, the final vowel is preserved in Greek 
(e.g., Gortyna, which corresponds exactly with Etruscan Cortona). -Na (-ana, -ena, 
-una) occurs in the names of several of the Egyptian ‘‘ Peoples of the Sea”’ (mainly 
Pelasgian tribes, probably), and there it clearly has a plural or collective meaning, 
e.g., Dana-una=Aava-oi. This is also quite evident in the name of the Etruscans 
for themselves, Rasena, and in that given them by the Greeks, Tuponvoi. In the use 
of the suffix in Pelasgian place-names the plural significance is not lost,?? and those 
formed with it are most often plural in Greek transliteration: ’A®fj\va1,?* Muxfjvai, 
MituAfvoi, AopSdvvai (in E. Crete), etc. The feminine gender of these in Greek is 
probably due to the vowel -a. 

The other two suffixes -7(n)6e, -’e show no traces of plurality, and this is one good 
argument against the current identification of -ssos with the other collective suffix 
of the “Peoples of the Sea,” -sha, -asha, e.g., Akaiw-asha=’Ayaif-oi. I should pre- 


34 Athenaeus vi, 271 b. 

3 The d which appears in -anda and other cases is far more likely to be a faulty adaptation of a 
Pelasgian 6 than a parallel development, within Carian itself, of an originally identical phoneme. 

36 Tt is doubtful whether Pelasgian had any gender in the sense that it formed a separate gram- 
matical category, but it does seem that certain suffixes had a more or less feminine connotation, either 
by association or inherent meaning. -Inthos appears to correspond with an Etruscan feminine formative. 

37 believe we can distinguish three separate -na suffixes in Etruscan-Pelasgian: (a) the collective 
suffix, also used in place-names; (b) the nominal suffix, used in masculine personal names; and (c) the 
adjective-formative (e.g., 3u@ina “‘sepulchral,” from suéi, “‘tomb”’). 

38 The goddess Athena, of course, derives her name from that of the city, not vice versa. She is merely 
t) ’A@nvaia, “the Athenian goddess.” The stem Ath-, to which the suffix -ena has been added, looks 
identical with that of Attica, ’At@{s, where it has an -i stem after it. ? Pelasgian forms Adena, Aé. 
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fer to separate the two completely, and read -sha simply as -sh (which the spelling 
equally allows), taking it as a plain Pelasgian plural inflection -#, -as, which occurs in 
Etruscan, and also, I suspect, in the Minoan inscriptions. Akaiwa-sh is then simply 
the ordinary Minoan plural of a word Acaiv-, “‘an Achaean.” 

The most frequent plural inflection in later Etruscan, at any rate in the names of 
persons, is -ar (e.g., clenar, “‘sons;”’ aisar, ““gods”’). This also occurs in the Minoan 
Caftor, Egyptian spelling Keftiu, which refers, following the contemporary practice 
(cf. the Hebrew ethnic names in -im, etc.), indifferently to the land or its inhabitants. 
This -or is evidently the Etruscan plural suffix -ar, which, in Keftiu, has been changed 
for a normal Egyptian plural ending -iu. In the Minoan accounts I believe there also 
occurs a dative (? instrumental) plural in -oresi (cf. Etr. clenarasi, “‘to his sons”’). 

The two dialects probably agreed as closely in their vocabularies as they did in 
phonetics and morphology; but the data is as yet insufficient. A few ordinary words, 
of known meaning, can be extracted from the Etruscan inscriptions, and a certain 
number of Minoan words are preserved in Greek, but none of their meanings over- 
lap, and they afford no test. We might expect the Minoan forms to correspond nearly 
exactly with the Etruscan, but the known Etruscan vocabulary is too small to be of 
any help in the initial stages of Minoan decipherment. Even the Minoan vocabulary 
in Greek is almost useless. It consists largely of the names of commodities and objects 
connected with trade and commerce, and as such we might expect them to occur 
freely in the Knossian accounts. But the commodities with which these deal are 
nearly all written ideographically, and their phonetic spelling is lost: so far I have 
been able to identify the original of only one pre-Hellenic word, and that not cer- 
tainly.*° 

But this lack of initial data on vocabulary is no great hardship, as the Minoari 
Linear B records, the ones that afford the most promising material for decipher- 
ment, hardly contain any vocabulary at all. They consist largely of proper names, 
which form precisely the bulk of the Etruscan remains. These Pelasgian and Asianic 
proper names, as we have seen, show great uniformity in their construction, in their 
radicals and suffixes; and in our case they afford far more reliable material than even 
an extensively predetermined vocabulary could supply. 


39 The original of terebinthos, which occurs perhaps in a short painted inscription on a Helladic 
stirrup-vase from Orchomenos. This apparently reads “‘ti-re-fu A 31.” A is the ideographic spelling of a 
unit of liquid measure, so tirefu must refer to some kind of wine or oil: tepeBivO1vov, “turpentine,” 
would fit. Note that the b is represented by f (see footnote 28), and the suffix is omitted: possibly this 
originally formed part of only the name of the tree itself, tepéBivOos, ? *tirefi(n)ée. 

But the great influence of Minoan on Greek can not be doubted, not merely in vocabulary, where 
about one word in ten is not Indo-European, but also in syntax, in phonology, and in general modes of 
expression. One of the most interesting chapters of linguistics will come to be written when the points 
of contact between the two languages can be traced out. Pelasgian, in the form of Etruscan, also had a 
decided influence on Latin: in fact Pelasgian is so closely bound up with the history of both the later 
dialects that, but for the absence, so far, of an extensive literature, it might fairly be claimed as a 
third Classical language. 

The influence of Minoan phonology may account for certain peculiarities of Cretan Doric, viz. its 
treatment of the aspirates, the velarization of closing /, and frequent assimilation. 

A few Pelasgian words may still survive in modern Cretan: Pendlebury (The Archaeology of Crete) 
plausibly suggests a Minoan origin for the pronominal adverbs ty&, t5&, etc., and for the noun 
& Aa, “tomb.” 


a 
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§ 8. Minoan writing went through three successive phases, which are called for 
convenience Hieroglyphic, Linear A, and Linear B. 

The Mieroglyphic letters are distinguished, as far as their external appearance goes, 
by the fact that the objects they represent are still recognizable, while in the Linear 
Seripts the connection is usually obscure, except in the case of ideographs. The 
hieroglyphs, which occur engraved on seal-stones and scratched on early accounts, 
seem to contain a considerable ideographic element; but there is no clear distinction 
between these and the presumably phonetic signs. It would be a mistake to under- 
take any investigations of these earliest and most irregular inscriptions until the 
language and spelling of the later Linear accounts are fully understood: previous 
interpretations have largely suffered from the fact that they begin with the hiero- 
glyphs, and then try, with little success, to make the Linear Scripts fit their conclusions. 

The Linear Scripts, as their name implies, consist of simple linear signs. Linear A 
makes its appearance about 1750 B.c., Linear B not till 1450. The relation of these 
to the hieroglyphs is not altogether clear, as there are traces of some kind of Linear 
Script contemporaneous with the earliest pictographs. The first systematized Linear 
Seript, Linear A, was probably based on an extensive primitive material not confined 
merely to the hieroglyphs. Linear B seems to have been specially devised at Knossos 
as a new royal script: from there it spread to cities on the mainland of Greece. It is 
parallel to Linear A, being merely a new systematization of the same basic elements. 
The difference between the two is inconsiderable. Far the greatest proportion of the 
inscriptions occurs in B, the latest and apparently most regular form of Minoan 
writing. These, therefore, afford the best material for study. 

Linear B has about 100 separate letters, of which only some 60 are in everyday 
use. They are combined, mainly in 3’s and 4's, into words divided by vertical 
strokes. Within these words the signs appear to follow in an absolutely regular order, 
as opposed to the varying elements that go to make up an Egyptian word, for in- 
stance: they obviously represent syllables. A syllabary on the Cypriote model de- 
signed for the complete Minoan sound-range would require 85 letters, or open 
syllables; but of these some would be rare, and others might be non-existent. The 
remainder of the 100 letters are evidently ideographs, and they occur in positions 
where they are readily recognizable as such. There were probably many more of 
these than we at present know. 

Evans suggests that some ideographs may enter into the composition of the 
ordinary words; but I believe we can definitely exclude any possibility of this.‘° 
Linear B ideographs can only be identified in the accounts, and then in three clearly 
recognizable forms: (a) the representation of the commodities enumerated; (b) the 
numerals, and the weights and measures accompanying them; (c) certain depart- 
mental reference marks. These ideographs stand clearly separated from the phonetic 
words which generally precede them, and are purely a clerical device: in the non- 
commercial inscriptions they do not exist. We are, therefore, justified in regarding 
Linear B, in its literary use, as a regular phonetic system, accurately and simply 
recording the contemporary pronunciation, syllable by syllable. 


40 He proposes, for instance, that the “‘horse’s head”’ sign, which enters into some names, represents 
an element analogous to Hippo- in Greek names. This might be possible if the letter always occurred 
regularly in the same relative position; as it is, it is evidently just syllabic. 
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In this, as in the easy shapes of its letters and its regular division of words, it is 
the equal of our own writing, and much superior to anything used by the ancient 
world, previous to the Greek alphabet. Even proper names are not distinguished by 
determinatives or other devices.*! These considerations apply equally to Linear A. 

A syllabary of the Cypriote type, such as the Linear Scripts contain, is as well 
suited to a language like Pelasgian as an alphabet. The only point where the sequence 
of open syllables cannot exactly follow the pronunciation is in the representation 
of closed syllables and those beginning with two consonants. 

The Cypriote syllabary fills the gap by inserting the vowel of one of the adjacent 
syllables, e.g., rt&=(h)e-pa-ta, tedSta = po-ro-ta; and the vowel e when final, e.g., 
tov =to-ne. As the language is Greek and is well known, this causes no difficulty in 
reading, as it is quite clear which sounds are to be regarded as silent. But in a new 
language like Minoan, where this same practice also occurs, it presents a consider- 
able problem. Supposing we come across a word spelled gavatere (an imaginary 
example), we are quite at a loss whether to read it Savtre, svatre, svater, Savatr, or any 
other of the 12 possible combinations. As a matter of fact, we generally have some 
analogies to guide us in our readings, but still a large number of these will have to 
remain ambiguous. 

This question links up with a very similar one in Etruscan. There the intermediate 
vowels are often omitted in such a way as to reduce the words to an unpronounce- 
able jumble of consonants. Part of this may have been due to actual phonetic 
detrition, but in other words it was probably only a trick of spelling, as the connect- 
ing vowels occur in Roman transliteration. It is, therefore, interesting to see whether 
these vowels occur in the corresponding Minoan words. In some cases the evidence 
is inconclusive, as the vowels may be stop-gaps introduced to match an adjacent 
syllable. But in others the vowels would be irrational on this method, and they 
must, therefore, have been pronounced, e.g., in the suffix . .a-li-ne, which corre- 
sponds to Etruscan -lna. It seems, on the whole, that the consonant groups typical 
of written Etruscan were generally softened by intermediate vowels in the Minoan 
pronunciation. Only a limited number of double consonants need, therefore, be 
allowed for. 

Several of the commonest Linear B letters are identical, or nearly so, with 
Cypriote signs, and I propose to give them the same phonetic values: this procedure 
is generally considered to be justified (see above, § 6).** The values of certain other 
signs have suggested themselves from internal evidence. ’ 


41 In lists of men and women a sign representing “‘man”’ or ““woman” occurs after each name. This 


is not a determinative but an ideograph. Take for instance 4 LX lin a list of men’s names (the 


more correct spelling places a dash between the name and the ideograph). The line at the end is not a 
comma, but a numeral, 1: sometimes higher numbers occur, where several individuals bear the same 
name (the normal comma, when occurring in the same list, is made a different shape, cf. PM. iv, fig. 
686). The entry quoted above does not, therefore, mean just “So-and-so,” but “‘of the name of So- 
and-so, 1 individual,” or “‘two individuals,” and so on, as the case may be. The normal Minoan name 
is not distinguished at all from ordinary words. 

# A similar phenomenon occurs in Lydian spelling, possibly for identical reasons. 

43 Tdentical values have already been attributed to half of these by Dr. A. E. Cowley. (“‘A Note on 
Minoan Writing,” in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, pp. 5-7). But he has not applied them extensively 
to the material. 
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In the following list of 23 basic letters the values of which I regard as tolerably 
certain, those corresponding with Cypriote forms are indicated by a C in the last 
column. The first two columns contain Evans’ classification, and the Linear A signs 
which he considers identical. 


Numeration Linear Linear Phonetic 
(Evans’) Seript A Sertpt B Value 


Ups 


B 11 
B7 
A 67 
B 49b 
B 54 
B 25 
B 41 
B 40 
B 44a 
B 60 
B 47 
B 30 
B 46 
B 13 
B 21 
B9 
B 58 
B 2 
B 59 
B 26 
B 36 
B5 
B 1 


to 
va 


ve 
vi 


$9. The Linear B archives of Knossos have not yet been published in full, but 
enough examples have been illustrated by Evans in Scripta Minoa and in The Palace 
of Minos iv, to give a very good idea of their general character. 

The commonest type of inscription consists of an entry recording the amount of a 
certain commodity received or issued by the palace authorities. Such entries take 
the form of explanatory ideographs followed by a numeral: these are generally 
preceded by one or more words in normal spelling, which seem to represent the 
names of the recipients or suppliers. These may again be preceded by another word 
in larger letters which forms a kind of heading. There are often several items on one 
tablet, and in such cases the sum of the separate entries is usually totalled at the 
foot or on the edge. Notes in very small letters sometimes occur above or alongside 
certain words or sentences. 

In some cases, no doubt, the phonetically spelled words contain notes and de- 
scriptions of the commodities; but far the greater proportion appears, after compari- 
son with the contents of certain extant lists of men and women, to be proper names. 


| ce C 
fu 
la C? 
lo C 
na C 
ne 
pa C 
pe C 
pu C 
ra C? 
re 
se C 
Se 
si 
ta C 
| C 
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If these showed any recognizable case-endings it would be easier to say with cer- 
tainty how the individuals were connected with the commodities in each case. But 
they seem generally to be in the nominative: and this incidentally facilitates com- 
parison between them. 

I have gone through the available inscriptions and I have extracted from these a 
list of some 250 proper names. They include only those which Evans has himself 
classified as such, and certain others which are clearly identical in context or forma- 
tion. The results of a detailed analysis of these are embodied in the following pages. 

It is not always quite certain whether a particular name is masculine or feminine, 
but we can generally tell them by their suffixes, as we know the gender of these 
from lists in which the names are followed by the appropriate ideographs. Only one 
or two of the commoner suffixes appear to be common to both. 

The names, most of them masculine, are of the typically Pelasgian type, in which 
a limited range of common radicals is extended by the free use of single or multiple 
suffixes. Evans has composed comparative tables of names “ drawn from both 
Knossian and Helladic sources to illustrate this peculiarity. The radicals are identi- 
cal in each case, but they are varied by a number of quite different suffixes, some 
masculine, some feminine. This was evidently a feature of Minoan names as a whole, 
and the same basic structure may be assumed for them all. 

The constant element in these comparative examples consists generally of two 
letters, that is, two open syllables: in the spelling of Minoan names we are, there- 
fore, justified in counting the first two syllables as the radical, and dividing off the 
rest as suffix-elements; 2-letter names will, therefore, usually consist of a simple 
radical, or a radical followed by a vowel, e.g., Ra/l(e), Ra/l-a; in 3-letter names 
there will be in addition a suffix containing a consonant, or a syllabic vowel, e.g., 
Ra/l-a/to, Ra/l-e/t; while in longer names the suffix must be polysyllabic, and is 
probably compound, e.g., Ra/l-a/ni/to.* In some cases, no doubt, the root is actu- 
ally of three letters, and we have misattributed one of the letters to the suffix. But 
this is not likely to be frequent enough to worry us. 

The number of letters in each name varies from 1 to 6, but those with 3-4 are 
commonest: the others mainly contain 2. I can find only one example with a single 
letter, and those with 5 or more must also be considered exceptional. 

In transliterating the names, I have taken as a starting-point those letters, the 
valyes of which are suggested by those of corresponding Cypriote signs. The result- 
ing radicals and suffixes are themselves of a typically Pelasgian type, and are iden- 
tical with those we already know from Etruscan and Lycian sources. This is good 
proof that the transliteration was correct. A large number of the suffixes are, of 
course, not covered by these basic letter-values, but as we have the analogy of other 
Pelasgian names to guide us, a phonetic value can often be established with reason- 
able accuracy even where the letter has apparently left no decendant in Cypriote. 

In comparing Etruscan names we must, however, remember that their intricate 
classification into praenomina, nomina, cognomina, agnomina, probably did not exist 


“ PM. iv, figs. 665, 693, 734. 
4s The radical and the suffixes are genuine, but the names are artificial constructions not actually 
found. 
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in Minoan. Here, as in the Lycian examples, we have only one name for each person, 
which evidently covers the whole of the first four Etruscan categories quoted above. 
But this does not complicate the problem, as the suffixes used in the latter are all 
much the same. It is the other Etruscan categories of paternum, maternum, and 
marttale which are distinguished by special endings. These may have existed in 
Minoan, but they are only additional titles and do not come into the commercial 
documents. 

The final letters of the names analyzed show considerable variety, and include 
nearly all the letters of the syllabary; but, in point of fact, most of these are only of 
rare occurrence. The great majority are formed from a very small range of suffixes. 
Of the masculine names, more than half end in the four letters R + G; while 
the feminine names show even greater uniformity, 40% ending in A, and the seven 
letters Bir We (i), v. A\ together forming nearly 80% of the total. The latter 
may conveniently be treated first. 

The typical vowel of Pelasgian feminine endings, as seen in Etruscan, is 7, the 
suffixes being formed mainly on the consonant-extensions -n-, -t-, -l-, -s/3/z-. Of 
the resultant endings -ni/-nei, -t/-02, -li, -si, all but the first correspond with the 
Cypriote values of the letters quoted above. (\\ is tt, Je li, and A st (?8t). The 
illegible feminine suffixes presumably represent, in some part, a continuation of this 
series. 

The same consonant-extensions are used, in Etruscan, in analogous forma- 
tions -nia, -tia/-fia, -lia, -sia, etc., where there is an additional vowel. This in 
Minoan would have to be represented as a separate syllable or letter (e.g., ni-a, 
ti-a, etc.): so if the endings in -2a were, as in Etruscan, in about equal proportion to 
those in -2, the letter a or its equivalent should occur as the final of something like 
half the Minoan women’s names. Such a vowel is almost certainly represented by 2. 
It forms no less than 40% of the total, and is generally preceded by letters which are 
themselves common feminine suffixes, and appear largely to end in -7. Very notice- 
able is its resemblance to later alphabetic forms of FE, and several decipherers have 
already read it as such. I believe the two are actually identical: we have already seen 
that a change of final feminine -a in Minoan to some vowel like -e is strongly sug- 
gested by linguistic evidence. The exact pronunciation of this vowel is naturally 
uncertain; I propose to adopt a makeshift spelling of final A as é. 

occurs mainly in 4-letter words, where the suffix must be an extension, viz., one 
of the forms -tié, -sé, etc. The vowels preceding it, as far as they can be read, are 
usually -2-, though other vowels sometimes occur. In these cases the Etruscan 
parallel would probably have an intermediate 7 (e.g., -aé=aja). 

From the frequency of fr in suffixes, both before @ and by itself, I should be very 
inclined to read it as nt, supplying the remaining member of the commonest series. 
ly may possibly represent 772. 

In other cases, though, the ending =| directly follows the first two letters which 
contain the root, and the consonant-extension is consequently absent, viz., Lal-vé, 
Pal-ié, etc. These include some of the commonest names. The most interesting ex- 
ample of this type is AB de KE. which in a list of 53 women (SM, fig. 25) occurs no 
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less than 7 times, and is also frequent elsewhere: it seems to have been the most 
universal of all. The last two letters read -li-é, and the vowel of the first syllable, 
which sometimes occurs directly before -€, seems to be 7. The name should probably 
be restored as Vil-2é, identical with by far the commonest Etruscan woman’s name 
Vel-ia: variants of the latter Veilia, Vilia, are also found. That we should find this 
typically Etruscan name used by women of Minoan Crete, with such frequency, is 
a startling demonstration of the fundamental linguistic unity. 

There is a Minoan masculine (?) name Vil-i from the same root; but the exact 
equivalent of the Etruscan form Vel seems to be the monosyllabic Ve which occurs 
once in a list of men (PM. iv, fig. 687a). The omission of -/, whether an abbreviation 
or a phonetic peculiarity, is also common in Etruscan spelling. The frequency of this 
radical may be explained by the fact that it is possibly derived from some word 
meaning “citizen, man.” The analogous Etruscan Lar, f. Laréi/-a, seems to be 
based similarly on some original meaning “noble, lord:”’ this must be the radical 
of the Pelasgian Larisa, “acropolis, citadel.” 

Also of interest is the feminine name Y = Pué, which is evidently the Etruscan 
puja, ““woman, wife.”” Etruscan, too, is its use as a name-radical.“ 

Evans has drawn attention to a series of three Minoan names whose endings 
fluctuate between 8 and | # Recognizing = as a nominative feminine ending, he 
proposes that the variant forms are the corresponding datives, . being an in- 
flection.‘’ This is in point of fact improbable. Evans has overlooked a fourth exam- 


ple T ? e% (cf. TY )< B) which occurs as a masculine nominative, followed by 
an ideograph. x is the most typical masculine ending (probably ne), and it is only 
reasonable to regard the three others as men’s names too. The variation between 
-liné, -tiné and -lé, -tié, is quite regular. 

The actual representative of the Etruscan dative/ instrumental in appears to 
be the A which occurs spasmodically added to ordinary names in -2. In this case 
the é remains, and is not elided in the arbitrary way we should have to assume for a 
dative in 

Ws probably = ce; but it is more common as a masculine suffix, and I am uncer- 
tain of the precise relation of the feminine use to other Pelasgian forms. 

The percentage figures for the 6 most frequent masculine suffixes are as follows: 
+ 13%, F 12%, 9%, 5%, Wes 4%. 

has no value in Cypriote, but its frequency makes it comparatively easy to 
identify. The commonest Etruscan male suffix is formed on an -n- extension, -na, 
and we might expect a corresponding ending to be equally frequent in Minoan. 
The value na does not fit any of the common Minoan endings, and seems to be filled 
by 7, which does not occur in any of the examples analyzed. If, however, there was 
a phonetic change of a to e such as we have already recognized, the Pelasgian 
suffix would be found in Minoan as -né: and this value may then justifiably be given 


to = 
T 2 iw he and lis are probably to be read to, ve, pu, ce respectively. Each of 
46 Conway, CAH. iv, p. 140. 47 PM. iv, pp. 714-715. 
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these has strong analogies elsewhere. -7'0 seems to correspond to Etruscan -fe, and 
appears in its identical form in numerous Pelasgian names such as Kair-atos, 
Mil-atos, Wein-atos, etc. In Minoan it seems usually to be joined to the radical by 
means of a connecting vowel, as is the case with a large proportion of the suffixes: 
this is most frequently -a-, but there are also others. -7o also occurs as a feminine 
suffix, but this use is 3 times less frequent than its masculine. -Ve (-ave, -eve) is the 
common Etruscan -v or -ve: I am uncertain whether the final vowel was always 
pronounced, and so it would be safer for the present to bracket it, -v(e). -Ce is iden- 
tical with the same ending in Etruscan, e.g., Lar-ce. -Pu has similar, though perhaps 
less marked, analogies. 

The suffix -lo (-alo), second in frequency, puzzled me for some time. I had already 
found grounds for identifying -alo as the Minoan genitival inflection, and I conse- 
quently hesitated whether to assume a genitive case for these names too. They are, 
of course, nominative like the rest, as their contexts clearly show. But my confu- 
sion was justifiable: the two endings are as a matter of fact, identical, this nominal 
suffix being derived from the genitive inflection by a process peculiar to Pelasgian 
and its nearest neighbor, Lydian. In the latter language we may cite the name 
Mane, which forms its genitive as Manel: from this a name Manelis is derived.** 
By origin the suffix is no doubt equivalent to a patronymic or metronymic, and is 
analogous to the use of -ovitch in Russian. To determine its exact usage I carefully 
examined the letters immediately preceding it, expecting them to be predominantly 
either masculine or feminine suffixes; but the results were very discrepant. We must 
conclude that it was no longer strictly genitival in its use, but was added to roots 
in as arbitrary a fashion as the other suffixes. In the metronymic which probably 
followed Minoan names its genitival use would still be regular, viz., Ve Viliélo, which 
would mean Vel (son) of Velia. This is the normal usage in Etruscan, where it appears 
as -al. The final vowel, generally absent in Etruscan, is preserved in Lemnian, which 
forms its genitive in -ale. 

The masculine suffixes so far dealt with are consonantal, and their formations 
consequently fill at least three syllables. But a large proportion of names has only 
two letters. These contain either plain roots or, more often, roots varied by a single 
vowel. The plain roots are non-existent in women’s names, except in so far as they 
are derived from common nouns. 

In addition to the suffixes quoted above there naturally remain a large number 
of rarer ones, only a few of which can so far be read. But the simple endings which 
are capable of transcription, and are collected in the following list, include the great 
majority of examples, and form the normal framework of Minoan name-formation: 

Simple suffixes 

Masculine: -a, -e, -2, -0, -u, -ce, -lo, -né, -pe, -pu, -ra, -ro, -s, -ta, -ti, -lo, -va, -v(e). 
Feminine: -2, -2é, -ce, -lt, -ni, -ri, -ito, -lé, -nié, -tié, -vié. 

In their simple form these suffixes are attached directly to the root, with or with- 

out a connecting vowel. But there is, as in Etruscan, another series of names, 


48 Conway, CAH. iv, p. 411. The exact Minoan form recurs in Lycian (? Lelegian), Greek transcrip- 
tion -alos. 
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equally frequent, where the suffix may be called compound. In these we find an addi- 
tional consonantal element interposed between the ending and the root —or, to be 
more exact, the simple suffix is enlarged, in a mutilated form, by the addition of 
another one of the same series. The ending .a-/i-né, for instance, contains the ele- 
ments -ali-né, of which the first is basically the same as the ending -alo. In these 
first elements the consonants alone remain constant, the vowels varying enor- 
mously. -Alo, -av(e), ete., are thus reduced to an intermediate element -/-, -v-, around 
which the vowels may apparently be built at random. In Etruscan spelling the 
vowels of the intermediate suffix-elements disappear, and they are thus reduced to 
uniformity again: this accounts for the cramped appearance of a large proportion of 
Etruscan names, e.g., Sesc-t-net, V ez6-r-na, ete. 

In the compound suffixes, the readable examples of which are listed below, the 
endings are drawn from a much smaller range, and are practically restricted, like the 
intermediate elements, to the basic consonants /, n, t, v, r. 

Compound suffixes 

Masculine: -celo, -valo, -velo; -liné, -loné, -nané, -pané, -puné, -rané, -rené, -roné, 
-tané, -tiné, -vané, -vené; -tipe, -pupa; -tira, -niro; -reto, -nito, -vito; 
-lav(e), -nev(e), -puv(e), -rev(e), -dev(e). 

Feminine: -veni, -nito. 


The suffixes, being an integral part of the language, naturally show greater 
uniformity throughout the Pelasgian dialects than the radicals themselves, which are 
governed largely by social factors. But though we shall not find many radicals which 


correspond as exactly with Etruscan forms as the suffixes do, they are all typically 
Pelasgian in type, and several of those we can already read can be paralleled from 
other sources. 


Name-radicals 
Lal-, Lap-, Pal-, Pat-, Pes-, Ral-, Ran-, Sal-, Sar-, Sat-, Seli-, S(e)ne-, Sep-, 
Sesi-, Set-, S(e)ve-, Sed-, Siev-, Tapu-, Tir-, Val-, Ver-, Vil-, Vip-, Vit-, 6(e)ve-, 
bel-. 


Exclusive of these are four reduplicated radicals which Evans has acutely 
conjectured to be Lallnamen, of the kind which enter into the composition of some 
Asianic names, e.g., Pappa, Dada, Nanna and the like.*? The Minoan examples 
when transliterated read tata, pepe, nono (?), and 8, and abundantly confirm 
Evans’ conjecture. Sis, which does not correspond so closely as the others, seems to 
be a diminutive applied to a small baby. 

The number of names in which the whole structure, both the radical and the 
suffix, can be read is still small, owing to the incidence of many letters to which 
values cannot yet be given. But it is broadly true that a combination of any one of 
the radicals quoted above with any one of the suffixes would result in a possible 
Minoan name. It may turn out that certain types of radicals prefer certain types of 
suffixes, but there is no indication of this so far, and their combinations seem to be 
unrestricted. 

199 PM. iv, p. 572. 
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The following comparative examples, taken from figures by Evans, will serve to 
illustrate the way in which the suffixes vary in names from the same root. The roots 
themselves are largely unknown, and will be indicated by A-, B-, C-. 

A-é f.: A-tié f.: A-rané m. B-to (Thebes): B-ro m.: B-nito f. C-liné m.: C-ro m.: 
C-roné m. D-né: D-roce. E-ce: E-vané. F (Knossos and Melos): F-to m.: F-té f.: 
F-tiné.®° G-vito: G-tiraé f. H-velo (Tiryns) ? real genitive: H-li f. (Knossos). If we had 
a wider range of examples, we should probably find long series, such as can be made 
from Lycian (? Lelegian) names, viz., Kottas, Kouti, Kotus, Kodalos, Kodros, 
Kotana, Kudna, (Kudissos).™ 

The Minoan names on the Egyptian writing-board (§ 4) are identical in type with 
those we have analyzed: they are now capable of being vocalized with comparative 
certainty. Where the Egyptian spelling admits of more than one analogy in Linear 
B, we are justified in choasing the more frequent. 


*KSW -(A)cas-av(e) m. 

*KSTJ -(A)eaS-ati f.22 For the variation between a masculine -v- exten- 
sion and a feminine -?2, -/z, etc., see H above. 

NSWJ = -Nes-ui ; cf. Etr. Far-u, f. Far-ut, ete. 

*SHRW -(A)Sax-alo . (rather than ASax-ro?) 

-Ati-mei cf. Etr. Atinet f., 

PNRT’_ -Pen-areto . for -areto cf. ¥ + 

RS’ -Res-a 


Of the 5 commonest masculine endings, -ne, -lo, -to, the plain vowel (10%), and 
-ve, all except -ne are represented, in the four masculine names. The others are 
feminines in 

The Keftian charm against the Arab disease cannot yet, unfortunately, be inter- 
preted, as our research on the Linear Script inscriptions has not yet been directed 
towards the elements of vocabulary. 

§ 10. The analysis of Minoan names must inevitably form the first stage in de- 
cipherment: if we are slow in coming to the vocabulary itself, we must remember 
that without this preliminary stage progress in that direction would not be possible 
at all. As it is, the study of the names alone provides a solid basis for future research, 
by verifying the values of the letters, and by testifying to the exact relationship of 
Minoan to the other Pelasgian dialects. On this foundation research into vocabulary 
can proceed: it will inevitably be laborious, and we cannot expect any quick or 


50 This series is interesting both on account of its regular form of development and its wide exten- 
sion. Particular stress is laid on it by Evans (ibid., pp. 715 ff). It is possible that the stem actually 
represents Mi-no-, identical in its simple form to the dynastic name Minos: this may have been as 
common among all classes of Minoans as our dynastic George is in England. ? Mino—Minoto— 
Minotié— Minotiné. 

5t Conway, ibid. p. 409. Minoan forms would be Cotas, Coti, Cotve (?), Coéalo, Coro, Cotané, Cobné, 
(Cosise). 

82 Tt has been suggested by Peet (see § 4) that (A)caav(e), (A)caati are roughly translated by the 
Egyptian names Sannafre, Santnafret (=“‘good brother,” “good sister’), which occur on the same 
board. This is a possibility: names formed from radicals derived from nouns of relationship are a 
common peculiarity of Pelasgian; and the element aca3- or ca3-, if it meant “brother” (? normal form 
casi), would clearly supply the origin of the Greek word x&o1s, which has no certain etymology. 
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startling results. But it is not too much to hope that eventually the whole outline of 
the language will be recovered, and that it will be shown to correspond as closely 
to Etruscan and other “Pelasgian” forms as the proper names already do. 

Since the more fragile materials have long since decayed, the Linear Script re- 
mains are confined, practically, to: a) the clay tablets, of official provenance; b) 
writing on pottery; c) inscriptions on stone. In the first the material for the study of 
vocabulary is restricted to isolated words in the accounts, and to the contents of a 
few tablets that are probably not accounts but contracts, decisions, or messages, 
written in the ordinary literary language. The pottery inscriptions consist mainly 
of names, the maker’s or owner’s, but one or two examples have been found inscribed 
with longer sentences. The stone inscriptions are on religious objects and evidently 
contain prayers or dedications. 

The extent of this material is admittedly small as compared with that left by other 
ancient civilizations, but it is continually being added to by new discoveries, and is 
already a sufficient basis for a fairly extensive research. The resulting vocabulary 
will not be large, but it will be enough to enable us to say that we understand the 
language, and will form a framework by which the translation of new inscriptions 
will be made comparatively easy. 

This research into vocabulary must be reserved for the next stage in our studies, 
and it will be sufficient here to touch on one or two points which have already 
emerged. 

Of the independent words in accounts a few of the simplest may be illustrated 
from the much reproduced Linear B list of women (S./., fig. 25). It appears to have 
referred when complete to 53 persons: 7 of these share the same name Vilié, and 4 
more share another.® Each separate name is followed by Tt !=‘*1 woman, of the 
name of . . .” (ora higher numeral), and in addition some of them have one of the 
two words vif or T A after. After some hesitation I came to the conclusion that 
these meant “‘male child” and “‘female child” respectively, and I was pleased to see 
that both Evans and Cowley have independently come to a similar conclusion.™ 
These words refer back to the women, and mean “with a male child, ’ etc. They seem 
to be in the nominative all the same: Minoan note-form is usually paratactic. 

In the addition of the women’s names those with no children are classified sepa- 
rately (45) from those with a female child (5) and those with a male child (?3). A 
fourth classification occurring once (I. 7) does not appear in the totalling, and ap- 
pears to be included among the childless: it means, perhaps, enceinte. The words for 
“‘child”’ cannot yet be transliterated, but they are clearly from the same radical. 

The totals in this inscription are preceded by the common formula to-r(e), FY, 
corresponding with the Etruscan verb tur-, and meaning, in the third person, “this 


588 For some reason the simple mathematics of this account has baffled most students. This is largely 
due to the misleading first total 45, and to an imperfect understanding of the ideograph and numeral 
which follow each name. 

54 Excepting that they reverse the genders; but the genders given here are those almost exclusively 
associated with their respective endings. The numerals after the children also refer back to the mothers 
(e.g., line 5: “‘ Velia, 7 women: one with girl/-s, one with boy/-s;”’ etc.). If one had both girls and boys, 
she would seem to have been entered under “girl” alone, as the “girl” items come first in the totals, 
and are more numerous. This is significant. 
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gives,” either singular or plural.** A variant form is Fn. or abbreviated +- ": 
this evidently comes from the same root, and is, I suspect, a parallel nown (or 
passive ?), meaning “product.” a which should contain r, is perhaps ro. ? to-r(o)-.2. 

Another often illustrated tablet is that reproduced in SM., fig. 26 (also Enc. Brit., 
ed. 13, s.v. Alphabet). It is in literary Minoan, without ideographs or numerals, is 
written in large neat letters, and is divided into 3 paragraphs or sentences. 


The first sentence consists of the words sT | AMS sh followed by three proper 
names, which can be identified as such by their formation. The last is actually found 
elsewhere (as I discovered later). The ending of the first two words, lis vila, is not 
found in the names analyzed, and they can, therefore, be divided off. Vila} seems to 
be a plural from the same radical as Vilié, and as it evidently applies to the names 
that follow, it should form some kind of description, such as “‘citizens.”’ This first 
sentence is probably in the nature of a heading, so I suggest that /73 means “‘about, 
concerning,” a meaning which is equally suggested by another context in which it 
occurs. The first sentence 123 vilas viriev(e) 6e . . . . to Lalié can, therefore, be trans- 
lated: ‘“‘In the matter of citizens Viriev, @e . . . . to and Lalié:’’, a normal intro- 
ductory paragraph for a legal document. 

The middle sentence, which is much longer, evidently contains the gist of the 
matter, but it is too early to hazard its meaning. 

The remaining sentence contains the four words 


divided into two lines (broken at the beginnings). The first word in each line is a 
masculine proper name (cf. 4 2). If it is a legal document, these 
should be the signatures of the presiding officials; and the two words that follow, 
both ending in -ce, are almost certainly past tenses (cf. Etr. turce, amce, lwpuce, etc.) 
indicating their functions, on the exact model of the Greek formula, A étputdveve, 
B étyypauucrteve. I am inclined to read the first verb as $a-ra-no-ce, i.e., Saran-noce 
(cf. the parallel Etruscan ztlacnuce, ““was Zilach”’), ““was governor, magistrate, 
etc.” Saran would be identical with the Philistine sarn, seren, of similar meaning, 
and the original of tupavvos.** The second verb is less certain, but probably refers 
to the recording of the proceedings. The structure of the middle sentence suggests 
that it goes something like this: ‘The court has decided (or approved) that .. . 
such-and-such should happen (or should have happened).”’ But this is mere guess- 
work. 

Among the remaining types of inscription the only word which can be identified is 
the group =a § 2/ which occurs so frequently on Linear B stone cult-objects as to 
almost certainly represent the name of the divinity.*/ It has a variant form, ss i 2. 
The first reads e-?-?-li, the second §-?-?-li. The inflection of Minoan names is en- 

6 The letter for re was hitherto illegible, but this interpretation is so plausible that its value may 
safely be taken as such. It fits well elsewhere. 

56 Glotz (Aegean Civilisation, New York, 1925, p. 158) has already suggested that this term was 
originally that conferred on the local governors of the cities under “‘ Minos’”’ rule. 

The Greek loan-word trpvtavis is apparently derived from a Minoan term identical with the Etrus- 


can purtsvana “chief magistrate’’, Latinized Porsena. ? Minoan *purt-/prut-(s)vané. 
57 PM. i, pp. 625-636. 
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tirely final, and the initial variation in these presents enormous difficulties, unless 
we assume that for some reason the order of letters has been altered, the final letter 
being placed at the beginning. In that case they would read ?-?-lié, with a normal 
feminine ending, the name being, therefore, that of the Minoan Mother-Goddess, and 
?-2-li-8, which, as a variation on the first, probably refers to her male counterpart, 
since it can hardly be a grammatical inflection. That this order of spelling was the 
original one is indicated by the recurrence of the male name on an earlier hieroglyphic 
seal (P 41b) and perhaps on another, too: here the words begin with the reduplicated 
“tunny” sign and end with the “double-axe,” archaic forms of the linear letters 
used here. And the reason for the altered spelling is not far to seek: the final letters 
of the two names, # and e, happen, either by coincidence or design, to be symbols of 
the respective divinities, in the shape of the ““double-axe” and the “‘gate.”’ ** Like 
the divine element in the spelling of Egyptian names these symbols have, by a trick 
of orthography, been transferred to the place of honor at the head. The stem from 
which the two names are formed, consisting of a closed syllable followed by /-, may 
be fufl-, on the analogy of the Etruscan Fufl-uns = Dionysus, a divinity who preserves 
many of the characteristics of the Minoan god. ? Fuflié, Fuflis. 

The spelling of the god’s name in the hieroglyphs offers a first starting point in the 
study of these earliest inscriptions; but it is far from certain that the relationship of 
the pictographic signs to the later linear forms is on the whole as regular as this one 
instance suggests. 

As research into the vocabulary proceeds, the Minoan forms may be expected to 
throw light on Etruscan, and allow us to probe into the structure of the latter in turn, 
where hitherto it has been impossible to penetrate. Our increased knowledge of 
Etruscan will then supply clues to further Minoan problems, enabling us gradually, 
by methods of careful comparison and combination, to build up the broad outlines 
of both dialects, each supplementing the other. These methods will necessarily be 
slow, and it will require the combined labors of many researchers before a final and 
satisfactory position is reached.** 

The excursions which I have here described form only the prelude to the work 
that lies ahead. For that reason I am prepared that many of the details I have sug- 
gested will be rejected in the final analysis; but as illustrations of the basic concep- 
tion they serve their purpose, and form, taken as a whole, more than sufficient proof 
of its correctness. 

This conception, the unity of Minoan and Etruscan within a single “ Pelaggian” 
language, has been lying half-formed in the minds of researchers for many years 
past, often on the point of expression, but always held back by the apparent diffi- 
culty of demonstration, by the apparent insolubility of the problem. 

58 Miss Stawell (ibid., p. 90) has drawn a very plausible connection between the sacred nature of this 
second sign (which she vocalizes as ’E&) and the letter E which was a symbol, or invocation, of the 
god Apollo at Delphi, where, however, he was preceded by an earlier Mother-Goddess. 

Two more pre-Hellenic names for the Goddess have been preserved in Greek. The first of these, 
Bpitéuaptis, was said to be a compound of the elements britu- “sweet,” marti “maiden.” The latter 
is a typically Pelasgian formation. So is the second name, Dictynna, corresponding perhaps with the 
?ti-..-na-@ which occurs after the name Fuflié on a votive spoon from Trullos (PM. i). 


59 One of the first desiderata is that the whole body of existing inscriptions should be made available 
for study: only a small proportion of these has so far been published. 
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That difficulty is largely illusory. It needs only a positive assertion of what the 
evidence has long hinted at, for the first and greatest step in Minoan decipherment 
to become possible.*° Beyond this point all that is required is hard work, and the 
collaboration of all workers in this field. Thus can we make up for the energies 
which, through a lack of direction, have been squandered on the elaboration of so 
many misguided interpretations. 

Once a single theoretical foundation has been agreed on, based solidly on factual 
evidence, the initial obstacles disappear, and it is only a matter of time before a full 
decipherment has been achieved. In the case of Minoan this is no idle wish. It can be 
done. 


M. G. F. VENTRIs 
LONDON 


60 In conclusion I must record my deep indebtedness to Sir Arthur Evans, not only in respect of the 
enormous groundwork covered in his publications, but also for very valuable personal help in the 
earlier stages of this research. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Excavations at Mouriés.—A note 
Benoit on the excavations at Mouriés, near 
Arles, is published in CRAT. 1939, pp. 621-623. 
The most interesting discovery was a wall partially 
built of very ancient stelae, 1.80 m. in height, 
decorated with crudely incised figures of horses 
and men. Benoit would date the slabs to the bronze 
age, and conjectures that they may have formed 
the frieze of a sanctuary of the Horse-God. R. 
Dussaup questions so early a dating. 

. . . Belli fera moenera Mavors armipotens 
regit.—At the annual public meeting of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, 17 
November, 1939, Ren& Dussaup gave an address 
on the subject of French scholars and scholarship 
during the war of 1914-1918. Simple and dramatic 
at the time, doubly poignant after more recent 
tragedies, Dussaud’s words are a reminder of 


by 


failure and a perpetual source of hope. Some of the 
events recorded are the occupation of Chantilly 
in 1914 and the gallant dignity of Etre BerGer on 
that occasion; the destruction of Reims; the death 
of Gaston Maspero; the astonishing and _ pe- 
culiarly Gallic enterprise of the excavation of 
Elaious on the Peninsula of Gallipoli by DHormE 
and CHAMONARD in 1915 (CRAT. 1939, pp. 600 
611). 

Inscribed Prehistoric Millstone.—M. 
Breuit publishes a description and illustration 
of a millstone found near the tumulus of Kercado 
in Brittany. The stone is irregular in shape, 0.16 
by 0.215 m. overall, and bears elaborate incised 
decoration on both sides. The author hesitantly 
suggests that the design on one side represents a 
human figure, that on the other a face. He dates 
it in the beginning of the “‘eneolithic”’ or bronze 
age (CRAT. 1939, pp. 618-621). 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Language.—In a paper with the title 
“How the Ancient Egyptians addressed and 


Pennsylvania State University 
greeted one another and spoke together,” H. 
Grapow, the editor of the Egyptian Dictionary 
in Berlin, inquires for the first time systematically 
into the Egyptian language as it was actually used 
in speech (Coptic and Demotic are excluded). As 
yet only the first part has appeared. It deals with 
the formal and syntactical aspects of addresses, 
calls, exclamations, wishes, and greetings. Grapow 
minutely classifies the grammatical forms found 
in his vast material, which comprehends the con- 
versational parts of stories*and fairy-tales, in- 
scriptions on tomb-walls, stating what the figured 
people are meant to be saying, and hymns directly 
addressed to some god; and, while he does not 
reveal new grammatical facts, he makes some 
known ones stand forth more clearly than before. 
He stresses the fact that there is no 
in Egyptian, so strongly indeed as to propose 
literal translations such as: “ The scribe, don’t be 


vocative 


lazy!” For rhetorical addresses, he shows that the 
peculiar pattern of ““To the West, to the West, 
the blessed one, to the West!’’ was used rather 
frequently beside the usual simple reduplication. 
The opportunity of proving the basic difference 
between speech and language, as set forth espe- 
cially by Alan H. Gardiner in 1932, is not seized 
by Grapow, who considers a “‘verbless sentence”’ 
such as: “Praise to you, King!”’ but an abbrevia- 
tion of: “We give praise to you, King!” Nor does 
he endeavor to determine more adequately than 
has yet been done the distinctive values of the 
different hortative elements. Part II and III will 
deal with the contents and use of the addresses, 
exclamations, ete., and with the forms of con- 
versation (ABA. 1939, no. 11). 

A Demotic Marriage-Contract.— W. EricHsEN 
publishes carefully, with an especially convenient 
interlinear transcription, an uncommon demotic 
marriage-contract (Pap. demot. Berlin 13593), 
written in the eighth year of Ptolemy V. It is the 
first such document coming from Elephantine, 
the southernmost place in Egypt, and its stipu- 
lations depart considerably from the pattern fol- 
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lowed in Thebes and adjacent places; one, safe- 
guarding the wife against claims of third persons, 
is entirely new. The lengthy dowry-list contains 
some unknown words, probably from foreign 
(African?) languages (ABA. 1939, no. 8). 

A Codicil.— H. KortenBevuTeEt publishes, with 
the help of W. Scuusart and J. Srroux, P. Berlin 
8334, a badly mutilated small papyrus, to be 
dated, for palaeographical reasons, in the early 
years of the second century. It contains the copy 
of a codicil, i.e. an imperial letter of appointment 
—the first text of this sort to be known. Some 
Roman emperor appoints one prefect Maximus 
senator and consul. The editor, relying on numer- 
ous reasoned restorations and conjectures sug- 
gests that Maximus is Lucius Laberius Maximus, 
who was prefect of Egypt in a.p. 83, and that 
Domitian is the (ABA. 
1939, no. 13). 


emperor concerned 


PALESTINE 


Citadel of Jerusalem.—In PEFQ. April, 1940, 
C. N. Jouns of the Department of Antiquities 
gives an account of the excavations of the Citadel 
at Jerusalem. Ever since the archaeological ex- 
ploration of Jerusalem was begun by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund some seventy years ago, the 
Citadel has been regarded as an important site 
for excavation. It was generally agreed that the 
so-called Tower of David of the fourteenth century 
stood upon the substructure of one of the three 
great towers which protected the north side of 
Herod the Great’s palace as described by Josephus 
(Wars of the Jews v, 4). From his description it is 
clear that the area now occupied by the Citadel 
was then dominated by the palace or citadel of 
Herod just inside the northwest corner of the 
oldest wall of the city, which Josephus calls the 
“first” or “very old” wall, and which he attrib- 
utes to the period of the monarchy. The wall 
followed the edge of the deep ravines of Hinnom 
and the Kidron on the west, south, and east, while 
on the north it must have followed the slope which 
“David” street descends, thence across the Ty- 
ropoeon in a direct line to meet the Temple en- 
closure somewhere near the “Wailing Wall” of 
today. The perimeter of the wall was quadrangu- 
lar; the Temple occupied a portion at the north- 
east corner corresponding to the Herodian palace 
at the northwest. 

The palace was surrounded by a lofty wall domi- 
nated by three towers on the north side: Hippicus, 
Phasael, and Mariamne. The latter two were built 
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into the old city wall, i.e. its northern arm running 
parallel with the line of “David” street. About 
six years ago Conrad Schick concluded that the 
substructure of the ““Tower of David” was the 
solid base of the tower of Phasael. Excavations by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund have proved 
Schick’s identification beyond question, and the 
full height of the substructure of the tower has 
been ascertained; it consists of sixteen courses 
which reach a height of about sixty-five feet. 
Most of the stones are large, weighing not less 


than five tons on the average, some perhaps as 


much as ten. 

Josephus states that the tower of Phasael was 
one of two erected by King Herod in the old wall. 
Excavations have shown that the substructure 
was an addition to an already existing wall. In the 
deposits under the foundation were found coins 
of late Hasmonaean rulers, chiefly of Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76 B.c.), but none were of Herodian 
or later date. This identifies the tower base with 
Herod the Great’s Phasael, which was built ca. 
25-24 B.c. 

As regards the “‘Corner Tower,’ Herodian 
masonry at the flanking curtains covers undis- 
turbed stone work of pre-Herodian style, but the 
masonry of the “Corner Tower” has not yet been 
definitely dated. The original phase of the old 
wall is probably not older than Hellenistic times. 
It may be that the “Corner Tower” may be at- 
tributed to Antipater, who refortified Jerusalem 
in 48-47 B.c. Although the system of salient 
towers and connecting curtains may contain some 
work before the Maccabaean period, it was not 
before the Hasmonaean or Herodian period that 
they took the form revealed by the excavations. 
It now appears that none of the towers south and 
west of the “Tower of David” stands on the sites 
of Hippicus and Mariamne. It is clear that the 
older Jewish city wall closely followed the rock 
contour at this end of the southwest hill, the 
“Mount Zion” of today, and so bent bastward 
before it reached the pair of divergent ravines 
which almost separate the southwest hill from 
that on the northwest. The Herodian base of the 
“Tower of David” stands squarely on the saddle 
or watershed between the two. Continuing east- 
ward on the same contour the older wall would 
have bent round with the contour to the south of 
east. On this side we must imagine that the tower 
of Mariamne was erected; with Phasael it was in 
the old wall on the north side of the palace. Hip- 
picus was probably a detached tower at first, 
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standing outside the first wall on the north, 
probably on the same saddle as Phasael and there- 
fore to the north of the “Tower of David.” 

The present Citadel, which goes back to Mam- 
luke and early Turkish periods, stands upon the 
ruined Crusader castle of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. This Crusader castle was built 
astride the Roman and Byzantine city wall and 
incorporated Phasael, a tower which with two 
other towers to the south and a portion of the 
Jewish “first” wall survived the Roman demoli- 
tion in A.D. 70. In other words, Herod the Great’s 
tower was actually inserted into the older city 
wall which had been established by the beginning 
of the first century B.c. This apparently was at 
least in part a reconstruction of an earlier line of 
fortifications from a period not later than the 
Maccabaean wars in the middle of the second 
century B.c. Furthermore, this line appears to 
have been a reconstruction of a still more primi- 
tive line, of which the date has not been definitely 
determined. 

The Palestine-Egyptian Highway.— Pire 
ABEL’s discussion of the Egypto-Palestinian fron- 
tier in RB. xlviii, pp. 207-236, 530-548; xlix, pp. 
55-75, 224-239, forms a valuable supplement to 
his Géographie de la Palestine (Paris i, 1933; ii, 
1938). After describing the physical features of the 
coastal region of Sinai and outlining its political 
fortunes under the Ptolemies, he gathers together 
all the information we possess concerning the sta- 
tions along this route in Hellenistic and Romano- 
Byzantine times. The Ienysos of Herodotus (iii, 5) 
is identified with Tell ez-Zuweiyd (near the village 
of Sheikh Zuweiyd) rather than with Khan Yinis, 
which owes its name to a fourteenth-century 
Mamluk official. Tell ez-Zuweiyd was excavated 
by Petrie in 1935-36. He believed it to be the site 
of Anthedon. The Egyptian name for the town 
seems to have been Psynofir. Pére Abel accepts 
Alt’s identification of Bitylion (Ptolemaic Bytyl) 
with Tell esh-Sheikh (in the vicinity of Sheikh 
Zuweiyd but nearer the sea). Byzantine A phnaion 
(Egyptian H-p-n) is located at modern Qatya. 

Séphel.—E. L. Sukentx, in PEFQ. April, 1940, 
reports that szfl in Palestinian Arabic represents 
Hebrew séphel (Judges 5: 25; 6: 38) and Aramaic 
siphla. The séphel has been generally regarded as a 
wooden dish, but the modern sifl is an earthen 
vessel, and specimens have been seen at Samaria, 
Yabed, and el-Jib. The sifl is a pottery vessel of 
considerable size; one from Yabed has a diameter 
of one meter. 
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The size of the modern sifl sheds an interesting 
light on the above two Old Testament passages. 
Jael’s hospitality was shown not only in giving 
Sisera milk instead of water, but she brought 
forth butter in a séphel, i.e. she put a large quan- 
tity of food at his disposal. Gideon’s fleece was so 
wet that he wrung a séphel of water from it, al- 
though the ground all around was dry. Mrs. 
Crawford took a photograph of a sifl from el-Jib 
and of one from Yabed, and these are reproduced. 


SYRIA 

Ugarit.—CLAupE SCHAEFFER gives a prelimi- 
nary report of his tenth and eleventh campaigns 
(1938-39) at Ugarit in Syrza xx, 1939, pp. 278- 
292. The compact dwellings in the northeast sec- 
tion of the town indicate a dense population. 
Among the objects found in this quarter is a goblet 
of Middle Minoan IIa type. This goblet remained 
in use at Ugarit until the eighteenth century B.c. 
and so Sir Arthur Evans’ dating of this ceramic 
form must now be lowered about a century. There 
are unmistakable bonds between Ugarit and the 
Aegean and there are even contacts with Europe 
via the Aegean. The excavations in the northeast 
area yielded official edifices such as the royal 
stables and governor’s residence. In the latter, 
new cuneiform texts have been unearthed. Besides 
some Accadian tablets there are important texts 
in the Ugaritic script and language including royal 
archives. One letter is from the Hittite monarch 
Suppiluliuma to Niqmed, king of Ugarit. We may 
therefore date the Ugaritic tablets to the early 
part of the fourteenth century B.c. 

The Crown of Atargatis.—The crown which 
Atargatis is represented as wearing on the coins 
of Hieropolis-Bambyce appears also on other 
monuments: a gold plaque from Karak Nouh, and 
a cylinder in the British Museum. Three holes in 
the headdress of a figure of the Dea Syria on an 
altar in Rome were evidently intended to hold a 
similar diadem of precious metal, and so indicate 
the importance attached to this part of the cos- 
tume. The coiffure of the gods, in fact, played an 
important part in the Eastern religions, as is 
particularly clear in the case of Isis. On Syrian 
soil the crown of Isis is well attested for Byblus. 
The late S. RonzEVALLE, in a paper written in 
1922 and now published (MUSJ. xxii, 1939, pp. 
107-121), was accordingly led to identify as this 
crown, which would signify the celestial nature of 
the goddess, an object, called ““téov NAMAPAN,” 
which was twice dedicated at Delos to Hagne 
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Aphrodite, i.e. Atargatis. The word would repre- 
sent the Aramaic N*maraé or Nemrd (the Bar 
Nemre of Jacob of Sarug), and the identification 
is supported by the emphasis placed on the 
headdress in Lucian’s description (de dea Syr. 32) 
of the cult image at Hieropolis. 

Chalcidice.—The survey of Chalcidice being 
made by A. PorpeBarp and R. Mourerpe, both 
on the ground and by plane, has enabled them to 
establish in part the Roman limes of Chalcis and 
the ancient road from Antioch to Palmyra. 
Their explorations of 1938 revealed that the road 
went from Chalcis to Seriane (Isriye), by way of 
the Djebel Hass and the Djebel Sbeyt, with sev- 
eral alternative routes in the Djebel Hass section, 
and that it was systematically defended by for- 
tresses or guard-houses. From the air it was also 
possible to see a road along the limes from Eski- 
Meskene (Barbalissos) to Zebed (MUSJ. xxii, 
1939, pp. 57-69). 

Cult of Zeus at Seleucia.—Henri Sryric 
(Syria xx, 1939, pp. 296-323) continues his series 
of Antiquités syriennes with a study of the Zeus 
cult at Seleucia and of twenty-eight Latin and 
Greek inscriptions from a variety of Syrian 
sites. 

Bibliographical Note.— Attention is called to 
the extensive annual Bibliographie of the MUSJ. 
in the current issue (xxii, 1939, pp. 123-247), 
largely the work of R. Mouterpk, S.J., and other 
members of the University staff. Most of the space 
is devoted to books and articles on Syrian or 
general oriental archaeology, as well as Byzantine 
and Islamic studies. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


The Rosette.— Mrs. E. Doucias Van Buren 
(in PEFQ. April, 1940) in her work on the rosette 
concludes that it was the emblem of the goddess 
Innina, later known as Ishtar. Sir Leonard Woolley 
found at Ur shell-inlay gaming boards, whose 
squares contain inlaid rosettes and eyes. It seems 
that those with rosettes were the more fortunate 
squares, while the squares having eyes were un- 
lucky, as containing the symbol of the evil eye. 

A Glass Bottle.—In Jrag (autumn, 1939), L. A. 
Mayer reports on a small bottle of clear glass 
with the figures of two dancing girls, birds, pome- 
granate trees, shrubs, and a fragment of an Arabic 
inscription painted on it in gold. This object, 
which is now in the British Museum, probably 
was made in the realm of Atabek Zangi I between 
A.D. 1127 and 1146. 
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Chagar Bazar.—In the spring number of Iraq, 
1940, C. J. Gapp has an article on the Tablets 
from Chagar Bazar and Tall Brak. He says that 
all the tablets from Chagar Bazar were written 
when the ruler over that place was Iasmah-Adad, 
son of Samsi-Adad I, king of Assyria and a con- 
temporary of Zimrilim, king of Mari. It seems that 
at one time Samsi-Adad ruled over Mari, but was 
dispossessed by Zimrilim. 

Iasmah-Adad kept teams of horses, asses and 
oxen for draught purposes at Chagar Bazar, 
which perhaps was a relay station. Dating at 
Chagar Bazar was by eponyms. The tablets from 
Tall Brak probably belong to the reign of Naram 
Sin. Chagar Bazar was probably called Til-Sa- 
annim at the time the tablets were written. 

Information about religion is only incidental. 
References are made to a day of purification and a 
festival of the Sun-god Sama, to whom cows were 
sacrificed. The theophoric names correspond to 
the three ethnic elements in the population: 
Akkadian, West Semitic or Amorite, and Hurrian. 
Among the Akkadian divinities are Sama and his 
consort Aia, Ea, Hani and the two goddesses 
IShara and Nisaba. The Amorite gods are Erah 
(moon), Hamu or Am(m)i, Lim, and Ardu (AStu). 
The Hurrian gods are Simiga (sun) and Kubaba. 
The town had a scribal school and choir boys in 
the service of Ea. 


Chagar Bazar lay in a rich agricultural region, 


where they raised barley. This was fed to animals 
and also used in baking bread and in brewing 
beer. As a measure they used the homer of 100 sila 
or ga. The people of this region had horses, asses, 
oxen, sheep, goats, swine, stags, gazelles, and 
domesticated birds. 

There were various skilled and unskilled occu- 
pations: ploughmen, neatherds, swineherds, shep- 
herds, horse-trainers and grooms, feeders of ani- 
mals, irrigators and gardeners, corn-grinders, 
cooks, bakers, smiths, leather-workers, basket- 
workers, potters, fullers, chamberlains, janitors, 
scribes, and singers. 
Wages were reckoned on a monthly basis. Women 


cupbearers, messengers, 
also worked as corn-grinders, weavers, sweepers, 
mat-shakers, and janitresses. 


CYPRUS 


Prehistoric Cyprus. —P. Drxatos has an article 
on “New Light on Prehistoric Cyprus,” in the 
spring number of Jrag, 1940. He maintains that 
the Cypriote prehistoric civilization appears to be 
essentially an island product, although both the 
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origins and subsequent evolution may be indebted 
to a mainland culture or cultures which at present 
cannot be determined. There may have been a 
great maritime movement and some progress in 
naval construction following the discovery, in 
Neolithic times, of Aegean islands and especially 
of Crete and Cyprus. It is possible that Cyprus 
contributed copper to the Anatolian mainland. 

There have been located more than thirty open 
settlements on the foothills of the main mountain 
ranges, the Kyrenia or northern one and the Troo- 
dos or southern one. These regions are rich in vege- 
tation and have perennial springs. Cave dwellings 
have also been found in the Kyrenia range. The 
island was fairly well inhabited in the fourth 
millennium, except for the central part of the 
plain. The most important settlements were 
Khirokitia and Erimi in the southern group. 

At Khirokitia is a long irregular wall, con- 
structed of river stones of diorite or limestone and 
running northwest-southeast. Circular houses or 
tholoi lie on either side of this long wall; some 
have a diameter of 4—6 meters, others 10. All the. 
tholoi are built upon a foundation of stones taken 
from the river. The superstructure of the small 
tholoi was of sun-dried brick, forming a kind of 
corbelled roof, or of reed or brushwood bound with 
mud. Some of the larger tholoi have deep founda- 
tions. Here the springing of the vault, built of river 
stones and resting on the walls, which are almost 
vertical, was found in a good state of preservation; 
thus it reveals the earliest example of stone vault- 
ing in Cyprus and possibly in the whole of the 
Mediterranean. 

Burials were made in graves dug in the floors 
of the tholoi. The skeletons were found in a con- 
tracted position, with a large stone on the chest or 
head. In one large tholos a woman was buried cere- 
monially under a square platform between two 
piers. Her body showed distortion and the hands 
appeared to have been tied behind the back. This 
burial custom was noted on other skeletons and 
has counterparts in Jericho in the Neolithic 
strata. In one case the skeletons of twenty-five 
infants were found in successive floors buried on 
top of adults. Presumably they had been sacri- 
ficed. Figures of snakes have been found in the 
tombs, and perhaps the sacrifices were made to 
chthonian deities. It seems that only the larger 
tholoi were used for places of burial. 

The main characteristic of the Khirokitia cul- 
ture is the fabrication of stone vases of diabase. 
Pottery appears rather suddenly on the scene; it is 
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of the combed-ware type. The end of the combed- 
ware culture coincides with the beginning of the 
Erimi culture. Here are found the red-on-white 
pottery and plain red ware. The decorations are 
mainly geometrical and have their origin in the 
combed-ware found at Khirokitia, Kalavassos, 
and Sotira, and in the earliest Erimi strata. Some 
patterns are reminiscent of Syrian and Mesopo- 
tamian painted wares of the fourth millennium, 
especially of Ras Shamra, Arpachiyah, and Nine- 
veh. The final stage at Erimi is characterized by a 
great development of painted ware. 

The early inhabitants of Cyprus belonged to the 
Mediterranean race, but at an early period there 
was an invasion of Armenoid stock. A good num- 
ber of skulls show cranial deformation, a condition 
not previously observed before the Bronze Age. 
At this early stage Cyprus was connected with the 
north and northeast of the Asiatic mainland. 

The transition from the Chalcolithic Age to the 
Early Bronze Age is difficult to follow. It is now 
known that the Bronze Age red-polished pottery 
is not the first pottery in Cyprus. Copper was 
known long before the invasion by Asiatic stock. 
At Vounous pottery reached a high state of per- 
fection. Here script is found for the first time. 
This writing of the Early Bronze Age seems to 
show a relationship to the Cypro-Mycenaean 
script and the Cypro-classical syllabary. 

Religious beliefs seem to be about the same as 
in Neolithic times. The cult of the dead is more 
developed and tombs are filled with vases contain- 
ing offerings of food. The orientation of Cyprus 
toward the East during the fourth and third mil- 
lennia is in accordance with the observations made 
at Ras Shamra by Schaeffer, but the fifth- and 
fourth-millennia cultures of Syria and Meso- 
potamia were in advance of the Aegean, and so at 
that time the direction of the influence must have 
been from east to west. 

Gjerstad on Cyprus.—Sraniey Casson, in 
JHS. lix, 1939, pp. 287-288, takes issue with 
Gjerstad’s review of his book on Ancient Cyprus, 
appearing in JHS. lix, p. 142, by stating that the 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition, under Gjerstad’s 
leadership, did not fully identify the Neolithic 
period of Cypriote archaeology, but rather P. 
Dikaios of the Cyprus Museum. Among various 
points raised he maintains that Soli may well be 
Aipeia, which Gjerstad denies on the ground that 
it existed at the time of Solon. The Swedish ex- 
pedition discovered only the temple and the pal- 
ace, dating around 500 B.c., but did not begin to 
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excavate the extensive remains of the city of Soli, 
which may be much earlier. The figure, of full 
fledged sculpture, identified as Cambyses, could 
not possibly be as early as 570 B.c., and all early 
dates for Cypriote sculpture must be scaled down. 
Finally, in answer to Gjerstad’s contention that 
Casson’s theories on Mycenaean colonization of 
Cyprus are not supported by the archaeological 
and anthropological evidence, Casson declares 
that his “theories are only deductions, and the 
archaeological evidence has increasingly proved 
their truth.” The anthropological evidence is at 
present inadequate. 


ASIA MINOR 


Topography and Monuments of Cappadocia. — 
In AA. 1939, cols. 547-568, K. Brrre. publishes 
two notes on Cappadocian topography: (1) A 
cursory account of the tumuli in the region of 
Caesarea, with appendix describing the Seljuk 
castle of the thirteenth century, built on a part 
of the great mound of Erkelet (Archalla). The 
tumulus at Erkelet and that on the Yilanli-Dag, 
among the most imposing in all Asia Minor, must 
be royal tombs, of princes of the Ariarathid 
dynasty. Some incidental rectifications of the 
general topography. (2) Plan illustrating a re- 
exploration of Fraktin, undertaken in the hope 
of finding traces of the sanctuary which the 
famous rock-carvings are now known to imply. 
The principal discovery was of a settlement some 
300 meters northeast of the reliefs, occupied from 
the copper age to the thirteenth century, the 
period of the reliefs. As the Hittite town seems 
to have been in another direction, 1,800 meters 
northwest of the monument, this nearer site may 
have been the location of the sanctuary. 


AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 


Mycenae, 1939.—A. J. B. Wace describes 
briefly the excavations carried out at Mycenae in 
1939 in JHS. lix, 1939, pp. 210-212. The excava- 
tions were directed at four main points: the ruins 
of the Greek temple on the summit of the acrop- 
olis, the large Mycenaean house on the east side 
of the acropolis, the area outside the Lion Gate, 
where fifteen graves were found, ranging in date 
from M.H. to L.H. II, and the Treasury of Atreus, 
of which the construction of the dromos walls was 
analyzed in detail. On top of the ridge above the 
tomb, foundations of Mycenaean houses were 
found, part of an important residential quarter. 
At a point ten meters from the facade of the tomb, 


on the north and south sides of the dromos, a 
large deposit of pottery and other objects was 
excavated from a kind of bothros, which was 
clearly a dump from the houses above. Since the 
bulk of the pottery belongs to late L.H. I and 
early L.H. III, the Treasury of Atreus cannot be 
dated before 1350 B.c., as the bothros deposit was 
obviously cut through by the builders of the tomb 
when they dug into the hillside. 

Treasury of Atreus.—In Antiquity xiv, pp. 
233-249 (Sept. 1940), A. J. B. Wace, arguing 
against the ideas of Evans, Myres and Gardner, 
contends that the excavations here in 1939 indi- 
cate a date about 1350 B.c. for the construction 
of this building and make impossible any idea of 
‘‘restoration”’ after the original construction. 

Malthi Pots.—In 1936-1937, 


Lund, pp. 133-60, NaTan VALMIN discusses in 


Arsberittelse 


detail the dominant or characteristic ware found 
by him in the Swedish excavations at Malthi in 
Messenia. This ware, found in practically all areas 
and strata on the acropolis at Malthi, is well 
known from other sites in Hellas but is usually 
and 
dismissed with little attention. Its importance, 


designated as ‘“‘coarse and domestic ware” 


however, deserves greater study and Valmin has 
made a good beginning with detailed description 
and discussion of its origin and relations. A classi- 
fication in twelve groups is made on the basis of 
clay, polish, slip, lack of slip, colors, ete. Sur- 
prising is its resemblance to Minyan ware, but it is 
not Minyan or imitation of Minyan and appears 
in Neolithic and E.H. periods (as well as during 
M.H. and L.H.) and thus appears before the in- 
troduction of Minyan ware. Perhaps the people 
ware at Malthi 
came from regions where Minyan ware was first 


who introduced this “coarse” 
manufactured. 

After describing bosses, lugs, handles, plastic 
decoration, etc., the author takes up the special 


class of “‘coarse’’ ware at Malthi, that with 


incised from 


other sites, is abundantly represented at Malthi, 


decoration. Incised ware, known 
where it is particularly characteristic of the Neo- 
lithic and Middle Helladic periods. The incised 
decoration, executed for the most part before 
firing the vases, with sharp and blunt tools, ap- 
pears on all kinds of “coarse” ware, large and 
small, coarse and fine. Some designs are impressed 
rather than incised. Again there is a resemblance 
to some Minyan ware, but there are also differ- 
ences, especially in the great variety of colors of 
the surface of the incised vessels. The various 
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decorative motives and adaptation to the field of 
the vase are described. At Malthi, incised ware 
appears as the principal pottery in the Neolithic 
and following periods of the Bronze Age and it 
kept its place alongside the imported and more 
familiar Helladic pottery. It seems to be a case of 
a pottery surviving in the back country, far from 
the great centers of Helladic civilization. 

The widespread territory of incised ware, from 
Troy to South Italy and from Central Europe to 
Crete, may indicate that this incised ware came 
down from Central Europe by two routes, along 
the east and west coasts of Hellas. It seems to 
have reached the eastern regions earlier. 

Valmin draws the following conclusions from 
his study: (1) The incised ware, found in Neolithic 
and sub-Neolithic strata, after a more or less gen- 
eral interruption by the E.H. people, was renewed 
in the M.H. period. It exhibits the same char- 
acteristics in the lowest and upper strata and has 
affinities with other regions. (2) Chronological 
study of incised ware admits the possibility of an 
expansion which began to some extent around the 
Dardanelles and went around the Greek conti- 
nent to leave at Malthi and the west coast of the 
Peloponnesos this incised ware which existed be- 
side other kinds of pottery from the beginning of 
M.H. to the end of L.H. There is a possibility that 
a related pottery, influenced by other wares, 
traversed the north regions of the Adriatic. The 
two kinds of incised ware met on the Ionian Is- 
lands. (3) The “coarse’’ ware, both incised and 
not incised, seems to indicate relations with central 
Europe from the most remote times. The arrival 
of Minyan ware in the M.H. period renewed these 


relations. Perhaps this incised ware was the pot- 
tery of the original population which had been 
subdued by the invaders (in E.H. and perhaps in 
L.H.) but which, even in conditions of slavery, 
always kept its own way of living and its own 
kind of pottery. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeology in Greece, 1938-1939.—M. Ros- 
ERTSON gives a report in JHS. lix, 1939, pp. 189- 
209, of the archaeological discoveries in Greek 
lands for the year 1938-1939 by regions, namely 
Athens and Attica, the Peloponnese, Epirus, cen- 
tral Greece, Macedonia, the Aegean islands, Crete 
and Cyprus. The year was one of outstanding 
achievement and the discoveries of unusual inter- 
est include the palace of Nestor at Pylos, the 
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treasure at Delphi, further finds at Olympia, 
Dendra, and Mycenae, the ashlar beehive tomb 
at Isopata, the Mycenaean tomb on the slope 
of the Areopagus, and the exploration of Ther- 
mopylae. 

The Athenian Agora.—In Hesperia ix, 1940, 
pp. 261-307, T. Leste SHEAR expands the ac- 
count of the 1939 excavations in the Athenian 
Agora already printed in AJA. 43, 1939, pp. 577- 
588. In addition to the boundary stone of the 
Kerameikos, and the Mycenaean “royal” tomb 
(possibly of a woman in Erechtheus’ family) al- 
ready reported there, Shear records the discovery 
of a second boundary stone of the Agora, and the 
establishment of the site of the Eleusinion pre- 
cinct—though no temple foundations were un- 
earthed —near the Valerian Wall on the street of 
the Panathenaic procession, between the Stoa of 
Attalos and the Klepsydra. The latter is now 
dated at the beginning of the fifth century. In the 
same area were found lists of confiscated property 
belonging to violators of the Mysteries, a base for 
a statue of Demeter, and fragments of a number 
of inscriptions honoring Demeter and Kore. In 
the area north of the Areopagus was found, among 
other objects, an ostrakon of Megakles the son of 
Hippokrates. In this area also are the foundations 
of a peristyle house of the Roman period, covering 
300 square meters. Farther to the east, near the 
Valerian Wall, the excavators discovered a marble 
votive tragic mask, which Shear says may repre- 
sent Klytaimnestra. Just south of the Stoa of 
Attalos, beneath a Byzantine chapel, are the re- 
mains of a Roman library of Trajan’s time. North- 
east of the Hephaistaion, beyond the Athens- 
Peiraios electric railway, are the remains of a 
fourth-century iron foundry. The sites of the 
Odeion (where, contrary to Dérpfeld’s expecta- 
tion, no tomb of Theseus was found) and of the 
Hephaistaion were further investigated. To house 
the discoveries, a museum is projected southwest 
of the Areopagus. An up-to-date plan of the ex- 
cavated area completes this eighteenth report. 
The reader will find it convenient to use this plan 
in conjunction with the plan (p. 380) of the sec- 
tions into which the area has been divided. 

Plutarch’s Alexander.—J. ENocu Powe t, in 
J HS. lix, 1939, pp. 229-240, examines the sources 
of Plutarch’s Alexander, a subject which hitherto 
has been neglected, not because the examination 
was superfluous, but because the task seemed 
hopeless on account of its complexity, and pro- 
ceeds to show the way in which the life, together 
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with Plutarch’s two declamations de Alexandri 
magni fortuna aut virtute, has to be treated as a 
historical source. The passages apparently derived 
from the spurious letters of Alexander are to be 
rejected. The rest represents an imperfect and 
often careless epitome, possibly supplemented from 
Arrian, of an encyclopaedic Alexandrine biography. 

Greek Board Games.—In Antiquity xiv, pp. 
257-271, R. G. Austin attacks the unscientific 
methods used in modern attempts to describe 
ancient board games. Examining the three games 
of which the names are known: poleis, diagram- 
mismos, and “five lines,” he shows that the only 
one that seems to admit of elucidation is the first. 

Roses in Antiquity.—In Antiquity xiv, pp. 
250-256, W. L. Carter discusses the roses of 
antiquity, identifies some and illustrates some 
possible survivals. Thus Theophrastus’ Rose of 
Cyrene is doubtless Pliny’s Cyrina and is perhaps 
the soft pink Damask rose. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Royal Stoa.—In JdI. 53, 1938, pp. 115-125, 
A. Rumpr argues that the Royal Stoa is not identi- 
cal with the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios (given that 
the latter is the winged building in the Agora of 
Athens west of the Altar of the Twelve Gods). 
Rather it is the “ Hellenistic Building” discovered 
to the west of the Stoa of Zeus, in its plan as 
much like a basilica as the Royal Stoa, ancestor of 
all basilicas, should be. There is no force in the 
objection that the Royal Stoa, with which Pau- 
sanias, after entering Athens at the Dipylon 
Gate, began his description of the Agora, cannot 
be a building which is not on the way from the 
Dipylon Gate and not even in the Agora. That 
Pausanias entered by the Dipylon Gate is only a 
delusion, fostered by a false identification of the 
Pompeion. Those who place the Pompeion by the 
Dipylon Gate believe the inconceivable: that 
Athens was without a Pompeion for the two cen- 
turies between Sulla and Hadrian, that certain 
ruts were caused by the “ship float” (which was 
not kept in the Pompeion at all), that an untidy 
graffito is the inscription for a portrait of Menan- 
der, that the building is anything but a Hellenistic 
gymnasium (it has the plan of one, is bescrawled 
with the graffiti of epheboi, and contained a gym- 
nastic dedication). Nor does Pausanias say that 
the Royal Stoa was in the Agora; he describes it 
as the first building in the (deme) Kerameikos, 
as for him it would be, if he entered the city by 
the more convenient Piraeus Gate. Moreover, if 


the Royal Stoa is to be recognized in the “ Hel- 
lenistic Building” on the slope of the Kolonos 
Agoraios, we need no longer be perplexed by the 
provenience of the terracotta akroteria (right for 
akroteria of a building on the Kolonos Agoraios, 
wrong for those of a building facing the Agora), 
and we are saved from placing them in the doubly 
incongruous company of the Hellenistic marble 
Nikai belonging to the Stoa of Zeus. Other con- 
troversial identifications proposed or favored by 
the writer: temple of Aphrodite Urania for the 
building south of the Stoa of Zeus; temple of 
Apollo Patroos for the supposed temple of Ares; 
Fountain in the Willows for the fountain house in 
the southwest corner of the Agora. 


VASES 


Sakonides in Sydney.—J. D. Braziey pub- 
lishes with photograph a head cup in Sydney, 
unsigned, as the work of Sakonides. It had been 
previously described by Louisa MacDonald in the 
Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 
Nicholson Museum, University of Sydney, no. 39. 
It shares with other cups of this artist the small 
reserved space in the middle of the lower termina- 
tion of the peplos, representing the bare arm, 
curiously misplaced. The inscription, reading 
+ AIPEKAIFIEITEAI, recurs on the signed cups 
in Munich and elsewhere (JHS. lix, 1939, pp: 
282-283). 

Black-figured Vases at Winchester College. — 
Nort OakeEsuHott publishes in JHS. lix, 1939, pp. 
283-286, three black-figured vases of particular 
merit in the Winchester College Museum. They 
are: a skyphos and an eye-cup by the Theseus 
painter, and a second eye-cup of similar style, but 
not accepted by Beazley as the work of the The- 
seus painter. The two pieces by the Theseus 
painter are included in Miss Haspel’s list (Attic 
Black-figured Lekythoi, p. 251, no. 36, p. 252, no. 
76). The cup shows on the interior Herakles, and 
on the exterior, on either side between the eyes, a 
diner on a couch and a standing flutist. The 
skyphos shows almost the identical picture on 
both sides: in the middle a spreading tree, and on 
each side a maenad riding a goat. In front of the 
tree is a white (really buff) heron with a purple 
eye, and under the handles are genuinely white 
herons, painted directly on the clay. As Miss 
Haspels has indicated, this painter is fond of out- 
door scenes with plants, birds, and animals. 
Decoration, not narrative, is his aim. The second 
cup, contemporary with some of the Theseus 
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painter’s work, and well drawn, shows a trim 
maenad between the eyes, and is similar to the 
Theseus painter’s Copenhagen cup. 

Black-Figured Skyphos.—LuctenNE Kamp- 
MANN-Piatt, in REG. lii, 1939, pp. 415-418 (2 
figs.) describes a small black-figured skyphos of 
the sixth century in the collection of her father, 
the numismatist, Ed. Platt. This cup, which has 
been reconstructed from many fragments, has a 
black interior; the ‘exterior is decorated with a 
broad white band at the height of the handles, 
showing on the one face a farmer driving a plough 
drawn by two bullocks. The opposite face presents 
a plough of Homeric type being pulled by a huge 
Laconian rabbit hound, of the type common on 
vases. The author believes that possibly we have 
here the picture of a peasant so poor as to be 
reduced to a single dog as his plough animal. She 
cites two terracotta monuments in the Louvre 
Salle B, Galerie Campana, dating from the second 
or first century B.c. and found in Italy, on which 
are represented children drawn by small Maltese 
pet dogs. Belgian milk-cart dogs are cited as a 
possible modern parallel. 

Panoramic Photography of Vase Painting.—In 
AA. 1939, cols. 542-547, A. ALFOLDI recommends 
a patented invention of Emil d’Isoz of the Buda- 
pest Museum for photographing round objects in 
a single comprehensive view, especially suitable 
for the reproduction of inscriptions and vase- 
paintings. He publishes photographs thus taken 
of two vases in Budapest, a Corinthian aryballos 
and the red-figured pyxis, already made known 
by Kraiker in Corolla Curtius, pls. 52 f. (marriage 
of Herakles). 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Greek Epigraphy, 1937-1938.—M. N. Top 
makes a survey of the work done in the field of 
Greek epigraphy in 1937-1938 in JHS. lix, 1939, 
pp. 241-281, according to the plan of earlier re- 
ports by sections of the Greek world, i.e. Attica, 
Peloponnese, central and northern Greece, Mace- 
donia, Thrace and Scythia, islands of the Aegean, 
western Europe, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, 
and Africa. As a preface to the detailed discussions 
there is a general account of developments in 
epigraphical studies, with reference also to the 
death of nine scholars, distinguished in the field. 
The successful International Epigraphical Con- 
gress, held in Amsterdam in August and Septem- 
ber, 1938, is discussed and particular attention is 
paid to J. J. E. Hondius’ interesting summary in 
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Dutch of the history and value of Greek epigra- 
phy, followed by a bibliography of books, periodi- 
cals, dissertations and articles which aid the study 
of Greek epigraphy, the most complete and thor- 
ough work of the sort that has ever been at- 
tempted. Tribute also is paid to the work of L. 
Robert for “his amazing productivity and uncanny 
mastery of the whole epigraphical literature.” 

Epigraphy.— The usual exhaustive Epigraphic 
Bulletin appears in REG. lii, 1939, pp. 445-538, 
being the compilation of R. FLaceLiire, and 
J. and L. Rospert. The abstracts cover material 
appearing during 1938 and the early months of 
1939 in the chief European and American learned 
journals and publications, and cover the whole 
Hellenic field for the period. 

Inscriptions from the Agora.—In Hesperia ix, 
1940, pp. 309-357, EUGENE SCHWEIGERT con- 
tinues the publication of inscriptions from the 
Athenian Agora. These date from ca. 430 to ca. 
278, and include accounts of golden Nikai (nos. 
27-8, ca. 430-425, 401/0; the latter joins JG. 
ii? 13886) ; four records of the Treasurers of Athena 
(no. 29, end of fifth c.; no. 32, of 374-3; no. 34, 
of ca. 350; no. 37, of 331/0); a statue base with 
nine honorary citations, perhaps commemorating 
Chabrias’ victory at Naxos in 376 (no. 31); part 
of a treaty of Athens with Kephallenia (no. 33, 
of 373/2, which joins IG. ii? 98); a decree concern- 
ing Lemnos, Demades orator (no. 35, of 337/6); 
a fragmentary sales-tax record of ca. 330 (no. 
38); a number of decrees honoring foreigners 
(nos. 39, 42, 44, 45, 48), which make possible a 
new epigraphical technique of recognizing the 
chairman of the proedroi in a given decree and 
of making restorations accordingly in other de- 
crees in IG, ii? (pp. 335-341); and a naval record 


Epigram of Boupalos and Athenis.—J. D. 
BEAZLEY reconstructs in part the Greek epigram 
mentioned by Pliny NH. 36, 12, on Boupalos and 
Athenis as follows: 

Ovx oivnici povov KAEos GAAG Kai Epyois 
"Apxépuou traiSwv Xios. 
This distich would have been preceded by an- 
other, probably containing the names of Boupalos 

and Athenis (JHS. lix, 1939, p. 282). 


ITALY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Rock Painting in Italy.— A. C. Banc reports 


the first rock painting found in Italy, in a cave in 


of 326/5, joining IG. ii? 1628 (no. 43). 
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the region of Monte Lepini, where exploration of 
a neighboring cave had been carried on in 1936. 
The design, well preserved in red color, resembles 
an axle pattern and recalls the figure of man in the 
shape of the Greek phi seen in cave paintings in 
Spain. But no single figure from Spain is exactly 
like this one. The painting is difficult to date, for 
it belongs to a series of patterns which began in 
Late Palaeolithic times, were already well de- 
veloped in Mesolithic (Azilian) and continued 
down to the Chalcolithic Age (BPI. iii, 1939, 
pp. 1-10). 

Prehistoric Cave Finds.— New examination of 
the Caves of Armorari and Parmorari (Borgio- 
Verezzi) reveals ten levels and material from the 
Late Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and Neolithic Ages. 
In a brief preliminary report C. Ricuarp de- 
scribes the celts, other implements, and animal 
and human bones. The condition of the two skulls, 
one dolichocephalic, the other mesatocephalic, 
may point to some peculiar rites of inhumation 
(BPI. iii, 1939, pp. 11-24). 

Culture of Pile Dwellers.— Past study of the 
culture of pile dwellers in the Chalcolithic and 
Bronze Ages has been confined to eastern Italy, 
but P. L. Zamsorti studied western sites, espe- 
cially Lagozza on Lake Varese. This material, 
typical and more unified than in other sites, comes 
from caves and hut dwellings. The pottery is 
clearly related to that of Switzerland, France and 
Spain. For origin the author looks to the Badarian 
culture of the Nile Valley and its extension to 
north Africa, thence to Spain. He recognizes 
similarities in the monochrome ware of Italy and 
Crete and believes they have come from a com- 
mon origin but each developed separately. In 
southern Italy two well defined influences come 
from the Balkans and from the western Medi- 
terranean and they are intermingled to some ex- 
tent. The ceramics of the Iberian Peninsula are 
older than those of Italy and point back to the 
Nile Valley, the central point of diffusion. This 
pottery must be further studied, for the chronol- 
ogy has not yet been determined (BPI. iii, 1939, 
pp. 61-112). 

Chalcolithic Site in Tuscany.—S. Pueuisi 
examines again the material, first discovered in 
1927, at Belverde in the mountains of Cetona, an 
important site because of its geographical position 
and its relations to the Bronze Age finds. Rellini 
has distinguished two phases of the Chalcolithic 
culture: settlements in semi-underground struc- 
tures; pile-dwelling villages. Some of these de- 
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veloped into the terramare culture and continued 
without modification. Apparently this site belongs 
to the second phase (BPI. iii, 1939, pp. 127-142). 

Terramare Culture.—U. Rewiin1 rejects the 
invasion theory of G. Siflund, who sees Adriatic 
influence in the second phase of the terramare cul- 
ture and suggests an invasion of foreign tribes 
practising incineration. Rellini points out that the 
Bronze Age civilization, represented in the Pa- 
duan Valley and in the Apennines, has two phases, 
in the second of which the terramare people spread 
out from their local sites. But in both these areas 
inhumation was practised. The sites in the Pa- 
duan Valley are earlier and go back to the pre- 
ceding Chalcolithic Age. 

Siiflund does not believe that the black polished 
pottery of the terramare people developed from 
wares of the preceding age. His study of vase- 
handles reveals three classes: international, terra- 
mare, Adriatic. The first is of a simple and widely 
used type, of no value for dating; the other two 
point to a foreign origin and were borrowed from 
the Adriatic area. Siflund thinks in terms of 
Balkan-Danubian wares. Rellini denies there is 
any direct relation in these different branches. He 
believes the pottery is descended from the Chal- 
colithic Age and is of a type widespread in the 
Mediterranean. Both authors accept an Adriatic 
invasion for the Iron Age. The aspects of this 
complex problem are: (1) Terramare people com- 
ing from the Balkan-Danubian area, but who are 
earlier than the pile dwellers of the Donja- 
Dolina type; burning of the dead was not prac- 
tised. (2) First people to burn the dead were not 
related to the terramare people— when and from 
whence they came is not known. (3) Adriatic peo- 
ple bringing in Bandkeramik from Balkan-Dan- 
ubian area; the first people who burn their dead 
and those of the Bandkeramik in the Apennines 
appear almost simultaneously. (4) Invasion in the 
Iron Age from Central Europe or Balkan- 
Danubian area of people who burned their dead 
(BPI. iii, 1939, pp. 113-126). 

Discoveries in Sicily and Magna Graecia.—U. 
ZanorTti-B1ANnco brings up to date in JHS. lix, 
1939, pp. 213-228, the account of work done in 
Sicily and Magna Graecia since his last report in 
JHS. \viii, 1938, by publishing according to dis- 
tricts the finds uncovered in Sicily, Calabria, 
Lucania, Apulia, and Campania. In connection 
with Pompeii he calls attention especially to the 


discovery in a house there in 1938 of an ivory 
Indian statuette, representing Laksmi attended 
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by two waiting maids. The ivory dates from the 
first decades of the Christian era. 

A Class of Sarcophagi.—G. Harner in AA. 
1939, cols. 449-474, publishes a marble sarcopha- 
gus, purchased for Heidelberg University in 1927, 
as “Etruscan.” Its painted decoration has since 
then been declared to be the work of a known 
Italian restorer, but this can be true only of the 
Dionysiac pastiches on the slopes of the lid; the 
ornament of the body and of the pediments of the 
lid is antique. The object belongs to a class of 
late fourth-century sarcophagi of hybrid origin: 
while the lids are architectural in design (with 
akroteria, antefixes, sometimes false tiling), the 
bodies derive their form from a legged chest of 
wood, paneled on each side with a long narrow 
recess. A catalogue of the class, distinguishing 
four groups, is given. While the area of proveni- 
ence is very wide (Sidon to Etruria, South Russia 
to Carthage), the style, especially of the floral 
ornament, suggests that the main center of manu- 
facture was in Magna Graecia. Some specimens, 
e.g. the three from Sidon which must have been 
made in the same shop as the Alexander sarcopha- 
gus, may have been produced in Greece; some 
(among them the London sarcophagus from 
Bomarzo, with Etruscan features) are not even 
Italiote. 

Substitute Currencies.—In Jraq (autumn, 
1939) J. G. Mitne has an article on “Syriac 
Substitute-Currencies.” There were discovered at 
Seleucia-on-Tigris clay copies of Seleucid tetra- 
drachms. Apparently they were made not as 
contemporaries of the original coins, but at a later 
time when silver was hard to obtain. It seems that 
in the later years of Seleucid and the early ones of 
Parthian rule silver was too much in demand for 
other purposes to be used for coinage. To save the 
trouble of counting out large sums of money in 
bronze, merchants had copies made in clay of the 
tetradrachms which in the third century B.c. had 
been in circulation in Seleucia and in other cities 
of the empire. The latest Seleucid silver coin 
found at Seleucia is one of Seleucus IT; the latest 
clay copy of a tetradrachm is from an issue of 
Antiochus III. 

The situation was different in Palmyra, since 
there was a plentiful supply of coin coming from 
the West until the end of the second century A.p. 
When the hold of the Romans on the eastern 
provinces weakened in the third century, the 
transport of coin over the desert routes became 
more risky and so Palmyra was thrown upon its 
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own resources for currency. Odenathus estab- 
lished an efficient government, and so probably 
the emergency came to an end. His son issued 
bronze coins on Roman models. The Palmyrene 
clay tesserae may accordingly be dated ca. A.D. 
250. 

In Palestine there have been found tesserae of 
lead. Here the use of these substitutes began in 
the latter part of the second century a.p. and 
continued for most of the third. This custom may 
have been ended by Palmyrene influences about 
270 or by Diocletian’s monetary reform, which 
introduced a new scheme of currency in 296. In 
the province of Arabia there were in circulation 
bronze copies of Greek gold and silver money. 

Roman Limes in Numidia and the Sahara. — 
Additional researches on the terrain of the Roman 
limes in Numidia were made both possible and 
necessary by reason of the mass of new data that 
was revealed through aerial photography. At the 
beginning of 1938, JuLIEN GuEy with the author- 
ization of the archaeologists Carcopino, Albertini, 
and Leschi made a series of surveys from Bordj- 
Safda, some thirty kilometers south of Biskra, 
and conducted excavations along the Seguia 
bent-el-Khrass of a Roman fossé-frontiére. 

The results of these excavations tally with the 
history of the limes which has been completed by 
recent studies. By collating the findings of both 
approaches, one may recognize the following four 
historical periods in the Sahara with relation to 
the limes: (1) From Trajan to Marcus Aurelius; 
(2) From Commodus to Gordian III; (3) The 
second half of the third and the beginning of the 
fourth century; (4) From the Reign of Con- 
stantine to the Conquest by the Vandals (Mél. 
1939, pp. 178-248, 9 figs., 3 pls.). 


ARCHITECTURE 


Republican Prisons of Rome.—In Mél. 1939, 
pp. 60-80, Le cites and discusses the 
significant references of Latin and Greek authors 
to the origin, location, and arrangement of the 
Carcer of the Roman Republic. He examines the 
meaning of the term Robur with relation to the 
Tullianum, the subterranean room of the Carcer, 
and argues that it was the room above this 
chamber. In doing so, he rejects Tenney Frank’s 
thesis that the term was used to refer to the 
original ceiling of oak beams of the Tullianum 
from which condemned persons were hanged. 

The prison of the Lautomiae was in all prob- 
ability situated behind the Basilica Porcia, so as 
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to be in close proximity to the Carcer. This prison 
was reserved for the incarceration of prisoners of 
war and of foreign hostages. There is good evi- 
dence that it was built between 212 and 210 B.c., 
and that its first occupants were the Syracusans 
who were taken at the fall of their city in 212. 

Ara Pietatis Augustae.—In a.p. 22 the emperor 
Tiberius vowed an altar PIETATI AUGUSTAE 
on account of the disturbing ill-health of his 
mother. Whereas Tiberius himself never set up 
this altar, the emperor Claudius had it constructed 
and dedicated in a.p. 43. Tiberius in making this 
vow had intended to show filial affection; Clau- 
dius, by putting his predecessor’s vow into execu- 
tion, wished to demonstrate a respectful attach- 
ment to the Augustan house, the founder of which 
he had taken as the model and guide for his own 
régime. 

Only recently have attempts been made to dis- 
cover some figured representation of this altar. 
Its image seems to be recognizable on certain im- 
perial coins. In 1907 Sieveking set forth the 
hypothesis that five of the bas-reliefs of the facade 
of the Villa Medici that faces toward the garden 
belong to this Ara Pietatis. These show two tem- 
ples, two sacrificial scenes, and one processional 
scene. Although these fragments were once be- 
lieved to have belonged originally to the Ara 
Pacis Augustae, Petersen, as a result of new dis- 
coveries in 1903, excluded from his reconstruction 
of the latter altar the two bas-reliefs that show 
temples. 

B.ocu sees in these two bas-reliefs convincing 
evidence that they are fragments of a large altar 
erected by Claudius to the memory of Augustus. 
In the pediment of one of these temples appears 
the image of seven persons. The central figure is 
most probably that of the god Mars, with Venus 
standing on his right supporting Amor on her left 
shoulder. The temple itself is that of Mars Ultor. 
These interpretations are based on the fact that 
the god of war was cherished as much by Claudius 
as by Augustus, and that the temple of Mars 
Ultor was the most grandiose monument erected 
by Augustus. It is easy to see why this temple 
should have been shown on the Ara Pietatis 
Augustae erected by Claudius to indicate his 
respectful relation to his illustrious predecessor. 

The second temple represented in bas-relief is 
undoubtedly that of Magna Mater, as numerous 
details represented on the pediment indicate—a 
throne on which appears the veil of the goddess, 
a turreted crown, two galli, one on either side of 
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the throne in a semi-recumbent posture, with an 
elbow resting on a tambourine, and holding in one 
hand a branch of the pine sacred to Cybele and 
Attis, two panthers, and two corybantes. We 
know that Augustus restored the Palatine temple 
of Magna Mater after it had been destroyed by 
fire in A.D. 3, and that Claudius himself encour- 
aged the cult of Cybele at Rome and in the Roman 
empire. Accordingly, it would be natural to find 
the representation of this temple on the Ara 
Pietatis. 

In the bas-relief that shows a processional 
scene, Biocu identifies the foremost figure with 
Claudius as a young man, and believes that the 
procession itself recalls the Supplicationes that 
were decreed by the Senate in A.p. 22 in the inter- 
ests of Livia’s health. 

Bas-reliefs that were uncovered near the church 
of Santa Maria in the Via Lata in 1932 and 1933 
may be parts of this same altar. One of these 
represents an Ionic tetrastyle temple, which in all 
probability may have served to adorn the en- 
closure of the Ara Pietatis. This temple may repre- 
sent either a sanctuary of Diana of Ephesus, or 
what is even more probable, the temple of Apollo 
that was erected on the Palatine by Augustus. 

The Ara Pietatis, it would seem, was built on 
the Via Lata, an extension of the Via Flaminia, 
at the place where today the Street of the Holy 
Apostles meets the Corso (RaymMonp Biocn, Mél. 
1939, pp. 81-120, 14 figs., 3 pls.). 


ROMAN BRITAIN 


A Punic Tile.—In the spring number of Iraq 
1940, ALFRED GUILLAUME reports on a tile found 
at Holt in Flintshire. It bears a graffito in Neo- 
Punic script, M‘gr Ytn, i.e., Ma‘gar (son of) 
Yathanbaal (or Yathanmalik). It may be dated 
in the first century A.D., and probably was written 
by a Punic legionary. 

Lockleys, Welwyn.—In Antiquity xiv, 1940, 
pp. 317-320, J. B. Warp Perkins presents a res- 
toration of the villa described in AJ. xviii, pp. 
339-376. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Syriac Inscriptions. — Two Jacobite inscriptions 
are published by Paut Moutrrps (MUS. xxii, 
1939, pp. 49-56). The first, from Cyprus, records 
the building of a church of Mar Behnam; the Mar 
Ignatios named as patriarch is perhaps to be 
identified with the pontiff of about 1525. The sec- 
ond inscription, on an altar stone now in the Bey- 
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routh Museum, is dated in the year 1435 of the 
Seleucid era (= 1123/4 a.p.). 

MovuteErpDE has also edited (ibid. pp. 71-106) 
a series of 33 inscriptions found near Kamed, 
in the Beka’a, which date from the eighth century. 
The inscriptions, written in an ungrammatical 
and dialectal Syriac (except one, in poor Greek), 
show that in the year 96 of the Hegira (=714/5 
A.D.) the caliph Al-Walid reopened the quarries 
of Kamed, and brought to work them a group of 
Nestorian Christians from Kurdistan, the au- 
thors of our inscriptions. However, none of the 
inscriptions mentions a date later than 96, and 
they include only one grave monument, that of a 
ten-day-old child; it seems evident, therefore, 
that the ambitious project was almost immedi- 
ately abandoned, probably at the death of Al- 
Walid early in 715. 

Qasr el-Heir el-Gharbi.—DanieL ScHium- 
BERGER writes the second part of the preliminary 
account of his excavations at Qasr el-Heir el- 
Gharbi (1936-38) in Syria xx, 1939, pp. 324-373. 
The site lies at the crossroads of the Damascus- 
Palmyra and Emesa-Jof highways. Its welfare 
was linked with that of Palmyra, and with 
Palmyra, Qasr el-Heir rose and fell. The Umayyad 
installation, built on the ruins of Byzantine con- 
structions, have been carefully described and an- 
alyzed, with the result that Herzfeld’s general 
conclusions of thirty years ago on the character 
of Islamic art are confirmed. It is an art of adap- 
tations and juxtapositions. 

Byzantine Currency in Athens.—In Hesperia 
ix, 1940, pp. 358-380, MarGaRET THOMPSON dis- 
cusses some unpublished bronze money of the 
Byzantine period in Athens (711-741). She cata- 
logues 63 coins, found mostly along the Valerian 
Wall, some restruck in Athens, others locally 
minted. She argues that an Athens which coined 
money was evidently something more than merely 
a barbarous Byzantine village, and perhaps even 
at this period a city of some importance. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Unpublished Manuscripts of Vergil.—Three 
illustrated manuscripts of Vergil, the Vaticanus 
of the fourth or fifth centuries, the Romanus of 
the fifth or sixth centuries, and the Riccardianus 
of Florence of the fifteenth century are celebrated 
enough and have been the subject of extensive 
study and publication. Yet, in addition to these 
there are at least four others of the same author, 
the miniatures of which have been either entirely 
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unknown or unedited and have never been studied 
seriously. Three of these are of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the fourth is of the tenth century. The 
miniatures of the latter, which is preserved at 
Naples, are published in this article. The impor- 
tance of these is attributed to the fact that they 
were copied from an ancient illustrated archetype, 
the existence of which no one has ever suspected 
(PrerrE Courcetie, Mél. 1939, pp. 249-279; 15 
figs.). 


INDIA 


Mohenjo-daro. —In the spring number of Jragq, 
1940, D. H. and M. E. Gorpon make some ob- 
servations on Indian prehistory. They examined 
510 human figurines, which with two exceptions 
were of pink-colored terracotta, with red wash. 
The male models are completely nude, but the 
female figurines of early times have a loin cloth; 
later they also are nude. The headdress of the 
females is fan-shaped. The eyes of these models do 
not suggest yoga; on the contrary, they have a 
wide staring look and have no suggestion of intro- 
spection. Sixty-one man-headed animals, with the 
exception of six, are bearded; the majority have 
short stubby horns. Eight hundred animal models 
were examined, of which five hundred represent 
oxen and buffaloes. A review of a great number 
of figurines in terracotta reveals the inaccuracy of 
the térm, Indo-Sumerian culture. The female 
figures from Iraq are either completely clothed 
or entirely naked; the Indus figures have a narrow 
loin cloth. There is no stressing of the pudenda so 
common in the Sumerian and Babylonian figures, 
and the Indus female figures are mother goddesses 
only by inference. 

The greater number of figurines from 3000 B.c. 
and onwards in Sumer have only three postures: 
breasts cupped in the hands, one hand held to the 
breast and the other covering the pudenda, and 
the hands joined as in worship. Such figures are 
not found in the Indus Valley. The lapis which is 
found at Mohenjo-daro may have come from 
Afghanistan; the only substance which seems to 
have come from a considerable distance is jade, 
which must have its origin in northern Burma. 

Knowledge concerning the Indus Valley culture 
is at present very slight. Scholars speak of Jhukar, 
Amri, and Jhangar cultures, but the only one 
which actually has meaning is that known as 
Harappa. The suggested connections with Sumer- 
ian culture are far from conclusive. The Harappa 
culture has been linked with that of Sumer, but 
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there is little to commend such a view in the pot- 
lids, script, or beads. The evidence of the seals 
is not particularly impressive; not one of the seals 
from Ur is of normal Indus style. Those from Ur 
published by Gadd suggest a date of 2100 B.c. 
The cylinder seals are few and quite Indian in their 
motifs and may have been copied from Mesopo- 
tamian examples of almost any period. The most 
Sumerian-looking object yet found in India is a 
terracotta figure of a kneeling man. The lowest 
limit as yet admitted for the Jhukar culture is 
ca. 2300 B.c. 

If it should be admitted that the Indus Valley 
civilization continued to the time of the advent 
of the Aryans, then dates of 1800-1500 B.c. for the 
upper levels would give meaning to the adze-axe 
from Mohenjo-daro, the shaft-hole hammer-axe 
from Chanhu-daro, the double-spiral pins and 
copper vase with fluted body also from Chanhu- 
daro, having a strong resemblance to the Tepe 
Hissar IIIc pins and vases, the Sangari-type 
bearded head, and the circular seals from Chanhu- 
daro datable by parallels all over the Near and 
Middle East to the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.c. If it were admitted also that the lowest 
levels at Mohenjo-daro do not go back farther 
than 2500 B.c., many discrepancies would be 
reconciled and nonsense would be made of the 
Mesopotamia dating, which to many appears to be 
sacrosanct. 


U.S.S.R. 
South Urals.—The southern Ural area was 


listed as one of the unexplored regions designated 
by the International Conference for the Study 
of Quaternary Man for systematic exploration 
for Paleolithic sites. 

Within the Bashkir A.S.S.R. a few typologically 
Paleolithic flint implements indicated the possi- 
bility of finding additional evidence. The south- 
ern Urals were not under glaciation during the 
Quaternary period and during this time there 
was present a very rich fauna, based on the ex- 
cavations in Ust Katavskaia cave. During 1938 
an expedition to the Turiuzan’ River basin was 
organized by the Cheliabinsk Regional Museum 
in co-operation with the Institute for the History 
of Material Culture in Leningrad to explore the 
numerous limestone caves. 

The first Paleolithic sites were found in the 
caves of Kliuchevaia and Buranovskaia. During 
the summer of 1939 these excavations were con- 
tinued, and additional territory, partly along the 
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Sim and Katavrivers, was explored. Four new sites 
were found: two near Kochkari, ten kilometers 
north of Ust’ Katav railroad station; one in a 
cave near Smirnovskil bridge, three kilometers 
from Ust’ Katav; and a rock shelter near Orlovka 
on the Katav River. The cultural deposits were 
similar to those from Khuchevaia and Buranov- 
skaia, although not as rich. 

The caves of Khuchevaia and Buranovskaia 


occurred in the Devonian limestone, forming the 


steep shores of the Iuriuzan river, near Limo- 
novka, on the left bank of the river. Kliuchevaia 
cave is located in a rocky escarpment forty-five 
meters above the level of the river. The main 
cave, which is of corridor type, faces southeast 
and is twenty meters deep. The following strati- 
fications of the cave were relatively uniform: (a) 
40 centimeters of grayish-yellow clay: (b) up to 
130 centimeters of brownish clay of uniform con- 
sistency; and (c) brown clay with strong admix- 
ture of sand and no cultural remains. The cultural 
stratum, 40 cm. deep, was clearly defined in cross 
section by the presence of bone remains and well- 
preserved stratifications of charcoal, tentatively 
described as that of coniferous trees. Animal re- 
mains, which were usually fractured and the 
epiphyses broken off, were nevertheless well-pre- 
served. According to V. V. Karacharovskil the 
following animals were represented: Rhinoeeros 
aff. tichorinus, Bos priscus, Equus caballus, Alces 
alces, Rangifer tarandus, Cervus elaphus, Capre- 
olus pygargus, Saiga tatarica, Ursus arctos, Canis 
lupus, Gulo gulo, Martes sp., Vulpes vulpes, and 
Vulpes lagopus. In addition, there were polecat, 
hare, beaver, water-rat, large jerboa, Siberian 
marmot, hamster, and various fish and birds. 
V. I. Gromov characterized this fauna as analo- 
gous with the Quaternary fauna of the Crimea. 
Of particular importance, however, was the find- 
ing of several flint flakes and one flake of hard, 
greatly calcined slate—all undoubtedly artifacts. 
These tools are small, elongated laminae with 
clearly defined striking platforms, showing on the 
upper face marks of earlier flaking. A slate flake 
had ribbed facets on the dorsal side and one re- 
touched edge. One unidentifiable bone, sharpened 
at one end by smoothing, bore three notches at 
the opposite end. This object most probably 
served as a throwing stick. Many other bones 
were notched or cut, probably during dismember- 
ment of the carcass. The base of a deer antler 
hore marks of a flint knife. 

The stratigraphy of the Buranovskaia cave, 
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located two kilometers up the river from Kliuche- 


vaia cave, is similar to that of the latter. The 
cave, which is thirty-five meters deep, is damp like 
most caves of corridor type. It is oriented to the 
southeast. The uppermost stratum (black and 
clayey) contained some potsherds of Andronovo 
types. In the same stratum were found narrow, 
knife-like, jasper laminae. Several human bones 
were also found in the upper stratum. The lower 
half of the second (clayey) stratum contained a 
female inhumation, which was dorsal, straight, 
and the skull oriented toward the south. Thirty- 
five large ophite pendants, lying near the pelvis 
and the legs, were flat, oval, and highly polished 
on one side. The skull was inhumed separately 
from the body in a special hole, ten centimeters 
deep, filled with red ocher. Similar Neolithic 
burials including partial use of ocher have been 
described by Ravdonikas (Olenif Ostrov site) 
and Briusov (Karavaikha site, near Vologda). 

In 1939 S. N. Bibikov discovered another Neo- 
lithic inhumation in the Starichnyi Greben’ rock- 
shelter. This was located in a cultural stratum at- 
tributed to the Neolithic period. The walls of the 
cave were decorated with highly stylized paintings 
in red ocher. In all probability the animal depicted 
was an elk, with a harpoon above. The color of 
the ocher was apparently identical with that used 
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in the inhumation. If further evidence is dis- 
covered a well-known series of Uralian wall paint- 
ings may be dated. 

A yellow, argillaceous stratum lay immediately 
below the stratum containing the burial. At a 
depth of 180 centimeters were found the remains of 
a hearth, including the hearthstones, ashes, split 
and charred animal bones, and two small, flint 
flakes. The fauna was identical with that of 
Khuchevaia, with the exception of Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus. 

Both caves can thus be described as Upper 
Paleolithic sites. The character of the fauna sug- 
gests the Solutrean period. To judge by the eco- 
logic and climatic characteristics of this area dur- 
ing the Quaternary period these damp caves 
could not have been permanent human dwellings, 
and must have served only as temporary shelters 
of hunting groups. This view is also supported by 
the thin and separated stratifications of ashes 
and by the small number of stone implements as 
compared with the great quantity of animal re- 
mains, particularly of the larger animals. The ex- 
tensive watershed plateaux were probably the 
main centers of these hunting groups. 

These new sites in the southern Urals can be 
considered to form the first connecting link in 
Paleolithic times between the Volga and Tomsk. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


Mr. Hill reports that the reconstruction of the 
Nike Temple and Bastion was completed by the 
end of September (fig. 1). Modern steps lead 
down from the southeast part of the precinct to 
an irregular chamber beneath the reinforced 
concrete floor of the Bastion, from which one can 
examine the inner face of the Mycenaean walls 
on the south and west sides of the Pyrgos. From 
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this chamber there is access to a second, directly 
underneath the temple. In this are the remains of 
the small poros temple and, to the east, the poros 
altar. The present concrete floor of the Bastion 
is ca. 0.20—0.25 m. lower than the original marble 
pavement. 

At a meeting of the Greek Archaeological So- 
ciety held on April 14, 1940, the Secretary read 
his report of the various excavations undertaken at 
the expense of the Society during 1939. This report 
was subsequently printed and has just reached me. 

At Marathon, Professor Soteriades with the 
assistance of his daughter, Mrs. Sedgwick, carried 
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out excavations in two cemeteries. The first, lying 
near the eastern side of the plain of Marathon, 
contained Geometric graves. Nine of these were 
cleared and found to be of two types, six contain- 
ing inhumation burials, the other three cremation. 
The former had their skeletons laid out in an 
east-west direction with the funerary offerings 
placed near the western end of the grave. The 
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cremation burials had the cinerary urns placed 
in one corner of the stone-lined pit, with the 
other offerings arranged around it. In addition 
to the vases, some bronze buckles, brooches and 
rings were found, as well as handmade clay daggers 
with incised decoration. About 300 m. west and 
slightly north of the wall of the Temenos of 
Herakles some burials of the fifth century were 
excavated. These included three inhumation 
graves, eleven pyres and two pithos burials. 

The continuation of the excavations at Eleusis 
by Mr. Kourouniotis and the architect, Mr. 
Travlos, was chiefly devoted to a clarification of 
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the prehistoric layers within the Temenos and its 
immediate vicinity. Not far from the round south 
tower of the Lycurgan wall of the precinct, and 
beneath the Roman Agora, remains of Middle 
Helladic houses were found at a depth of 2 m. 
and more, while at 0.80 m. a Geometric shaft 
grave was uncovered. This grave shows the extent 
of the Geometric cemetery excavated years ago 
by Philios and Skias. Other traces of Middle 
Helladic houses were found to the east of the 
Peribolos near the round tower of the Periclean 
wall and also within the Sanctuary under the 
foundations of this tower. Near them a long earth 
fill had been cleared some years ago which had 
served as the support for a road leading up from 
the sea. The lower levels of this road appear to 
date from the seventh century B.c. In the region 
of the Telesterion this year’s investigations show 
that the great foundations which parallel three 
sides of the building, once thought to belong to a 
stoa, built at the same time as the Telesterion of 
Iktinos, cannot be contemporary with it, as they 
are constructed entirely of re-used blocks taken 
from the destroyed south wall of the Periclean 
Temenos. From other indications it, apparently, 
does not belong to the time of Lycurgus either, 
but appears to have been built sometime prior 
to 350 B.c. 

The excavations at Eleutherae were also con- 
tinued in 1939. They were under the supervision 
of Eustathius Stika, the architect, and Professor 
Orlandos. The work of the preceding years had 
been confined to the limits of the Fortress itself, 
while this season’s investigations were devoted to 
searching for traces of the town of Eleutherae 
which topographers have placed in the vicinity 
of the Fortress. Near the Khan of Kaza the 
finding of sherds on the surface of the ground 
led the excavators to examine the site. Many 
traces of small houses of late date and a Christian 
cemetery were uncovered. About 100 m. from the 
modern inn a more important discovery was 
made. In this region there are the foundations 
of a building, probably a temple, 16.55 x 8.76 m., 
of which the euthynteria and part of the first step 
of the crepidoma are preserved. Near the south 
side many architectural pieces were found: frag- 
ments of fluted column drums, the abacus of a 
capital with a small Lesbian cymation ornament, 
a geison block with mutule and guttae, terracotta 
tiles with anthemion decoration, etc. From a 
study of these architectural details, the excavators 
date the building to the third century, a date 
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which is supported by the finding of bronze coins 
of Pellene. Pausanias (i, 38, 8) refers to a Temple 
of Dionysos from which an old xoanon of the god 
had been transported to Athens. Perhaps the 
recently excavated temple is a rebuilding of this 
older one. To the east of the Fortress the founda- 
tions of two Early Christian basilicas were 
cleared, lying close together and parallel to one 
another. They are divided into three aisles, 
having square piers instead of columns and a 
narthex connected by three doors with the main 
cella of the church. From the poverty of the dec- 
oration these buildings must be assigned to the 
fifth or sixth century A.D. These basilicas appear 
to have been built on the site of the ancient 
Eleutherae. 

Professor Orlandos also continued his work at 
Sicyon, completing the clearing of the lower 
terrace of the Gymnasium, as well as the central 
flight of stairs and the fountain at the south end. 
He devoted a good deal of time to a further study 
of the Bouleuterion, preparatory to publication 
of this building. He finds that it was almost 
square, measuring 41.50 m. by 40.50 m. The inner 
supports of the hypostyle hall were sixteen in 
number. It is, therefore, similar to the Periclean 
Odeion in Athens, the Thersilion at Megalopolis 
and the Eleusinian Telesterion. Between the east 
side of the Bouleuterion and the neighboring stoa 
ran a road 6.75 m. wide. The stoa faced this road 
and, although none of its columns was found in 
situ, the traces of the diameter of their bases make 
it probable that the various Doric column-drums 
found in the course of the excavation belong here. 
Two seats were also found, like those from the 
Theatre, but belonging, probably, to the Bouleu- 
terion in its first period, since the Sicyonians made 
use of earthen benches in later times. The roof 
was supported by Ionic columns, measuring 
nearly eight meters in height. 

In Naxos, the excavations begun in 1937 at 
Kaminaki, ten minutes northeast of the town, 
were resumed by Mr. Karouzos. There appears 
to have been a shrine here from Geometric times 
to Roman, but as it lay along a ravine, there had 
been landslides and the layers were badly dis- 
turbed. Some very fine sherds of the eighth cen- 
tury, as well as terracotta figurines and heads of 
animals, belonging to the seventh century, were 
recovered, together with some bronze arrowheads, 
brooches and an omphalic phiale. 

In Ikaria Mr. Politis continued working in the 
northwestern part of the island where he had 
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found a shrine which he now identifies as that of 
the Tauropolic Artemis. The foundations of this 
building measure 16 x 11 m., the walls vary in 
thickness from 0.50 m. to 1.50 m. A smaller struc- 
ture 5 m. by 3.70 m. is, perhaps, the altar, but 
further investigation is needed to verify this. 
Another large building, to the south, measuring 
14 m. x 2.45 m. has walls of large poros rectangu- 
lar blocks. Among the important finds are marble 
architectural members and parts of two statues, 
one of which, a female figure, belongs to about 410 
B.c., and the other, perhaps part of a statue of 
Artemis of a good classical type, must be dated 
from its inscription to later Roman times. Many 
sherds were found which are of East Greek type, 
some from the Cyclades. They cover the period 
from the end of the seventh to the middle of the 
sixth centuries B.c. From that point on the pot- 
tery is of Attic provenance —Corinthian sherds 
are entirely lacking. There are also many Hellen- 
istic and Roman sherds and lamps. One fragment 
of an Attic cylix bears part of a dedicatory in- 
scription which is easily completed to read: 

According to dispatches published in the Greek 
newspapers the chance discovery of a marble 
statue near the village of Mazi, not far from 
Chrestena in southern Elis, led to a trial excava- 
tion conducted by Mr. Phoibos Stavropoulos, 
Ephor of the district. At Mazi, it has long been 
recognized, lies the site of Skillous, the country 
estate to which Xenophon retired on his banish- 
ment from Athens. The statue, said to be re- 
markably well preserved, representing a youthful 
warrior in Corinthian helmet, dying from a 
wound, was thought by the first discoverers to be 
that of Xenophon himself or of his son Gryllos. 
Mr. Stavropoulos, however, recognized it as a 
figure from a pedimental group. His excavations 
soon revealed the ruins of a temple, believed to 
be that of Artemis, which was constructed by 
Xenophon. Soundings at either end of the build- 
ing brought to light several well preserved heads 
and numerous fragments of arms, legs, drapery 
and hoofs of horses, suggesting that the subject 
of the composition was a battle between Greeks 
and barbarians or possibly between Greeks and 
centaurs. Among the most beautiful heads recov- 
ered may be mentioned one of Zeus and a female 
head, perhaps that of Hera. The excavations 
were discontinued for the winter, but will be re- 
sumed in the spring under the direction of Mr. 
Stavropoulos. 
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In Corcyra two excavations were carried out 
by Joannis Papadimitriou, one at Roda and the 
other at Palaiopolis. At the little village of Roda, 
on the north shore of Corfu, were uncovered the 
remains of an ancient Greek temple, part of which 
had been observed in 1930, when drums of poros 
columns were discovered built into a peasant’s 
house and fragments of tiles were found strewn 
about the neighboring fields. In early contracts 
this district is called St. George of the Columns, 
from which it appears that columns of the temple 
were still in situ. It appears that these remains 
were later used in the construction of the modern 
houses of the village which is a fairly recent one. 
The excavations uncovered the north and east 
sides of the building to a depth of ca. 1.50 m. 
The length of the temple was determined along 
the preserved step, to be 21.80 m. and the width 
11.75 m. Only the lowest step of the crepidoma is 
preserved. On the south side one of the clamps 
was found still in place and the excavator de- 


scribes it as a double cross. The whole temple is 


of poros, the walls being 1.47 m. thick. The archi- 
tectural members recovered consist of cornices 
with Doric cymatia, whose mutules bear eighteen 
guttae, fragments of raking cornice coated with 
white stucco, many fragments of roof tiles as well 
as important remains of the terracotta sima of the 
gables. One sima has been reconstructed and 
shows the profile of the later Doric simas, such as 
appear at Olympia in the fifth century. Several of 
the iron “‘spits’”’ which supported the simas from 
behind were recovered, one still fastened to a 
fragment of sima. Three anthemia belonging to 
cover-tiles were found, as well as a damaged piece 
of a lion-head spout. More important are two 
fragments of marble acroteria, on one of which 
may be seen the fold of a himation, clothing a 
woman’s figure, in severe style, and on the other 
a double row of acanthus leaves. The excavator 
considers that the temple belongs to :the fifth 
century. 

The second excavation in Corfu was made at 
Palaiopolis, continuing the work done earlier in 
the Basilica of Early Christian times, where 
preservative restoration work was carried out on 
the vaults of the apse and on the great wall paint- 
ing of the niche of the church. Fragments of mar- 
ble thorakia! were found and the one bearing 
a peacock eating grapes from a vine, can now be 
completed. This work belongs to the end of the 

1 Thorakia are carved marble panels set in the 
walls of the churches. 
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fourth or beginning of the fifth century a.p. A 
relief from a capital of a column, showing a cross 
between acanthi, is slightly later in date and 
should be compared to the capitals from the 
aisle columns of Basilica A at New Anchialos. 
Further clearing was also done on the west side 
beyond the tribelon, where the narthex was found. 
This has a width of 4.70 m. and on its floor were 
uncovered remains of the mosaic, most of which 
was removed in 1846 and is now in the Museum 
of Corfu. In the course of the excavations in 
search of the northern wall of the Basilica, two 
inscriptions were recovered—one a dedicatory 
and one a funerary epitaph of late Hellenistic 
times. 

At New Anchialos in Thessaly, Mr. Sotiriou 
continued during the summer of 1939 the investi- 
gation of the large building of the Early Christian 
period of Thessalian Thebes, which had been found 
in 1937 near the market place of the modern vil- 
lage. Although the whole of this structure has not 
yet been uncovered, the chief part of it is now 
more clearly understood. Its facade faces east and 
in front of it is a large paved court, through which 
one entered by a magnificent triple doorway with 
Ionic columns, into a broad paved apartment 
(7.45 x 5.30 m.). On either side of this chamber 
are two large rooms, the one on the right com- 
municating by a single opening, while that onthe 
left is entered through a tribelon. To the west a 
large opening leads to a paved hall (7.50 m. x 
10 m.) with two Ionic columns along the axis of 
the structure. On each side of this hall were two 
rectangular rooms. This structure is rigidly sym- 


metrical in plan and its masonry is solid and care- 
fully executed. A stairway to the left of the en- 
trance indicates that an upper story existed, to 
which belong both the small columns of the double 
windows, since they are smaller than those of the 
lower floor. 


This structure was surrounded by an enclosing 
wall against which rooms were built. Seven on the 
north side were cleared and a circular wine press 
was found in the middle of one of the rooms. On 
the western side only a single room was found. 
The adornment of the central structure was rich, 
as appears from the numerous fragments of archi- 
tectural members recovered and from the mosaic 
and marble paved floors, as well as from the re- 
mains of beautiful marble revetments, plain and 
fluted, of pilasters, cornices, lintels and thorakia 
with carved ornament, many taken from Roman 
buildings, others Christian imitations of them. 
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The arrangement of the rooms is in accordance 
with the plan of an ancient Greek house and there 
is no indication of any elements of Roman ar- 
rangement. It thus seems likely that the lower 
floor was for the use of the men, while the upper 
floor was intended for the women. In one of the 
apartments on the left a kitchen could be recog- 
nized. The purpose of the building is not yet 
clear, but it may have been a Bishop’s Palace of 
Early Christian times. 

Mr. Sotiriou conducted another excavation on 
a hill near the acropolis, but outside the walls 
where formerly were found five,sarcophagi of red 
trachyte bearing as ornament round shields in 
relief and at the corners spear-shaped leaves. 
Further excavation of the site showed an ex- 
tensive cemetery, of which ten shaft graves were 
cleared. These were built of brick inside, or lined 
with stone slabs and covered with other slabs. 
Some also had been stuccoed on the inner faces. 
The tombs had been disturbed and it is conjec- 
tured that they had been opened in early times 
when the more valuable of the funerary offerings 
were removed. Beside these more carefully built 
shafts, simpler graves were also found. The latter 
were made of large tiles and covered with others 
set aslant. The cemetery dates from Roman times 
and was apparently not used during the height of 
the Christian period. The objects found in the 
graves include glass vessels, clay pots and lamps, 
iron spear-heads, scrapers and a few leaves of a 
gold wreath. There were also four funerary in- 
scriptions—one of Aulus Junius Rufus has a 
metrical epitaph. 

Excavations about the church of S. Sophia in 
Thessaloniki were continued in the summer of 
1939 by Marinos Kalligas, revealing many details 
of the previously discovered fourth-century struc- 
ture. The walls of this building are more than 
56 m. long and from fragments of plaster reco\v- 
ered, it appears to have been decorated inside 
with a series of painted pilasters and other archi- 
tectural members to imitate marble revetments. 
The builders of S. Sophia destroyed some of the 
walls of this earlier building and used others for 
the support of the later church. At a considerable 
depth a paved floor was observed. The small 
finds consisted of bronze chains and balls from 
candelabra, unbroken tablets bearing decorative 
themes common on Byzantine pottery, also a 
fragment of a mosaic wall decoration belonging to 
some destroyed building near S. Sophia. Some 
casual finds of coins belong to Elagabalus, to 
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Septimius Severus, to Licinius (263-323), to 
Honorius (384-423) and to the period of the 
Comnenae, but their discovery in mixed fill can- 
not provide any definite chronological data. 
Within the church of S. Sophia were found some 
fragments of Christian inscriptions and several 
worked slabs of thorakia. On the cornice of the 
women’s gallery was a painted ornament, repre- 
senting a twisted branch with leaves and above 
it a row of egg and dart and a red band. 

In Sparta Mr. Sotiriou resumed the work which 
had been carried out by the late Professor Ada- 
mantiou, in 1934, on the acropolis of the ancient 
city and within the fortress of mediaeval Lace- 
daemonia. The remains of a large Byzantine 
church had first been discovered in the excavations 
of the British School and Mr. Adamantiou had 
extended the area of their excavations. After 
clearing the overgrown site and putting the archi- 
tectural material in order, Mr. Sotiriou excavated 
the large enclosure of the church and determined 
its limits. Toward the north there was a paved 
court, a large part of which was found. To the 
west of the narthex, Mr. Sotiriou completed the 
clearing of the whole building which had been, 
erroneously, considered a Baptistry, as well as 
the adjoining structures extending to a length of 
25 m. There were very few additions on the south 
side. This important church of old Sparta is com- 
posed of the original church and later additions 
built to the west of it in the eleventh century. 
The original church is a three-aisled basilica with 
a transverse aisle and narthex. It has an apse, 
three-sided on the exterior and semicircular on the 
interior and on either side of it a prothesis and 
diaconicon with double rooms in front of them 
which open into the transverse aisle. The colon- 
nades of the church consist of six cylindrical 
columns, the bases of which are square to a height 
of 0.50 m. capped by Ionic column bases. The 
Corinthian capitals of the columns come from 
Hellenistic buildings of ancient Sparta. The holy 
bema, occupying the entire width of the church, 
has the Holy Table in the centre and toward its 
eastern end a small synthronon, 4 m. wide, which 
could only be used as the Bishop’s throne. Behind 
this is a passage with three apses as at Nicopolis in 
Epirus. The synthronon of Sparta is unique in a 
Byzantine church, for usually it has disappeared 
by Byzantine times. We have, therefore, in Sparta 
the final form of the synthronon as the Episcopal 
Throne in the apse. The diaconicon and the 
prothesis likewise of the 
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pastophoria of the Early Christian basilicas, with 
transverse aisles. Within the room in front of the 
prothesis was found the base of the Table of the 
Prothesis, indicating the survival of the Early 
Christian form of worship which disappears after 
the eleventh century. Other details also show that 
this church at Sparta is the hitherto lacking 
transitional type between the Early Christian and 
Byzantine form. This gives the church especial 
importance. The roof of the bema was vaulted, 


but the rest of the Basilica was covered by a 
pitched roof, as in the Basilica of the Ilissus at 
Athens and in the Basilica at Philippi. The 
narthex also follows Early Christian prototypes, 


with a tribelon between two doors, and on the west- 
ern side four shrines or blind arches, while a 
propylon stands in front of the single door of the 
church on this side. Two columns of this propylon 
are preserved. The floor of the cella is paved with 
marble. On one slab of the central aisle there had 
previously been found an incomplete funereal 
inscription, referring to the date 1031—a valu- 
able chronological indication. From other archi- 
tectural evidence and from the archaic arrange- 
ment of the parts of the church, Mr. Sotiriou is 
led to date the church before the eleventh cen- 
tury. The additions to the church on the west 
include a cross-shaped nahydrion which has a semi- 
circular apse toward the east. The interior is also 
cruciform. The construction of the nahydrion be- 
longs to the eleventh century. It has two en- 
trances, to the south and west, as well as a door 
on the right of the apse leading to the propylon of 
the church. To the left is a tomb and in front of 
the apse an octagonal marble larnax. With the 
western side is connected a passage 21.70 m. long 
and 4.80 m. wide, divided into three parts, open- 
ing through doorways into other parallel rooms 
and with an outside door. This building, it may be 
concluded from its stair wells, was two-storied. 
The passage had a vaulted roof belonging to the 
Byzantine embolos type, such as we have in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles in Saloniki. Archi- 
tectural and other details of these additions assign 
them to the eleventh century. The late Professor 
Adamantiou had identified this structure with the 
Church of the Soter, erected in the tenth century 
by St. Nikon Repent, whom the Lacedaemonians 
justly honored as a saint for his admirable labor 
in Lacedaemon. The Lacedaemonians changed the 
name of the Church of the Soter, to the Monas- 
tery of Hosios Nikon tou Metanoeite. Others have 
questioned the correctness of this identification, 
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but Mr. Sotiriou, after an extended study of the 
life of the saint as well as of the topographical 
indications, convincingly reaches the same identi- 
fication and concludes that originally there was a 
shrine with an incense-receiving larnax beside the 
tomb of Hosios Nikon and that this was rebuilt in 
the eleventh century into the nahydrion which 
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has now been excavated. The embolos and guest 
rooms were also added and the whole enclosed 
within a peribolos. This Sacred Seminary, as it is 
called in the Life of St. Nikon, constitutes a 
notable complex of monastic life in mediaeval 
Lacedaemon. 

E.izABETH Prerce BLEGEN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Stone AGE or Mount Excava- 
TIONS AT THE Wapy EL-Muauara. Volume I, 
by D. A. E. Garrod and D. M. A. Bate. Pp. xvi 
+ 240, 55 plates, 1 chart, 8 figures, list of refer- 
ences, indices. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1937. $14.00. 

THE STONE AGE or Mount CarME.. THE Fossin 
Human Remains FROM THE LEVALLOISO- 
MousteriAN. Volume II, by Theodore D. 
McCown and Sir Arthur Keith. Pp. xxiv + 
390, frontispiece, 247 figures, 88 tables, 28 
plates, bibliography, two indices. Oxford, 
University Press, New York. 1939. $20.00. 
Wady el-Mughara, or Valley of the Caves, is 

situated on the western side of Mount Carmel, 

near the Mediterranean coast of Palestine. Sev- 
eral caves are scattered near the junction of the 
valley with the coastal plain, about two miles 
distant from the sea. In three of these, the Cave of 
the Valley, the Oven, and the Cave of the Kids, 

excavations were made between 1929 and 1934, 

jointly by the American School of Prehistoric Re- 

search and the British School of Archaeology in 

Jerusalem, under the direction of Miss Garrod. 

In volume I, Miss Garrod deals with the strictly 

archaeological aspects, and Miss Bate with the 

faunal remains; there are also six appendices de- 
voted to analytical and technical reports. 

The three caves contained rich deposits which 
yielded tens of thousands of artifacts, remains of 
human skeletons, and a large quantity of animal 
bones. Twelve successive stages of cultural de- 
velopment are advanced by Miss Garrod, who 
places the Natufian (the twelfth stage) in the sixth 
or fifth millennium. 

The large quantities of the various classes of 
artifacts lend themselves to typologic seriation 
and facilitate comparative studies. The most 
striking similarities to the Palaeolithic material 
from Palestine are said to exist in Europe. Affini- 
ties with Africa, on the other hand, are apparently 
absent, and comparisons with regions lying to the 
east and north of Palestine are allegedly handi- 
capped by lack of adequate exploration in Syria 
and Anatolia. 

Miss Bate’s section of palaeontology is a splen- 
did attainment taking up almost one half of the 
book. The faunal remains apparently document 
certain evolutionary trends, throw light on mi- 


grational movements, and serve as indicators of 
climatic changes. 

Five appendices contain reports on analytical 
studies of beads, samples of matrix, charcoal, and 
vestiges of vegetation. Appendix VI describes the 
manner of excavating and removing the human 
burials in the Cave of the Kids; this is written by 
T. D. McCown, who is also the author of chapter 
six of part one, detailing the work in the same 
cave. McCown’s account reveals the technical 
difficulties encountered in digging through the 
hard deposits of breccia and extricating the 
skeletal remains. 

Volume IT is devoted exclusively to the human 
skeletal remains from the Levalloiso-Mousterian 
level. The joint authorship of McCown and Keith 
presumably unites the two minds in complete 
agreement. The burden of fixing individual respon- 
sibility is left to the reader; while this need not 
present any difficulties with the specialist, it 
certainly does not help the uninitiated. 

The text is prepared in meticulous detail, the 
data and their significance are presented in an 
exhaustive manner, and technicalities and analyti- 
cal deductions are stated with admirable clarity. 

The fossil human bones described in volume II 
include the remains of nine adult skeletons, of 
three juvenile skeletons, and sundry individual 
bones. Some of the skeletal remains were quite 
complete and extremely well preserved, so that it 
was possible, in certain instances, to record 
hitherto unobserved osteological details. A praise- 
worthy feature of the book are the several com- 
paranda drawn from many pertinent sources. 

The authors find that the skeletal remains 
excavated at Mount Carmel reflect a highly 
variable motley of physical characteristics. More- 
over, the authors also perceive a rather strange, 
but significant mixture of physical elements, 
representing on the one hand the palaeanthropic 
and on the other hand the neanthropic features. 
These peculiar circumstances induce McCown 
and Keith to interpret the mixture as arising 
from evolutionary changes. There can be little 
doubt that such an explanation, however qualified 
with caution, will not be generally accepted, and 
that some physical anthropologists will view the 
case as one of race mixture due to crossing. In any 
case, there are still too many gaps and too many 
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deficiencies in the positive documentation of the 
development of fossil man to form definite con- 
clusions. 

Both volumes are profusely illustrated and the 
print is excellent. The results of the explorations 
sponsored by the two Schools should offer a 
foundation for a comprehensive system of Palaeo- 
lithic and Mesolithic prehistory in Palestine. 
The books are welcome additions to the literature 
on Old World archaeology, and the two Schools 
as well as the several authors are to be con- 
gratulated. 

ViapIMir J. FEwKES 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


HANDBOOK FOR THE Stupy oF EayptiAn Topo- 
GRAPHICAL Lists RELATING TO WESTERN AsIA, 
by Dr. J. Simons, S. J. Pp. xvi+224, frontis- 
piece, 6 figs., 23 plans, and 36 diagrams in text, 
1 map. Leiden, E. J Brill, 1937. 16 guilders, 
bound 18 guilders. 

Many Egyptologists, beginnmg with Champol- 
lion, have given their attention at times to the lists 
of geographic and ethnic names recording the 
“‘conquests”’ of various pharaohs. In the twentieth 
century, W. Max Miiller, Max Burchardt, and 
Henri Gauthier perhaps deserve to be singled out 
for the extent and the value of their labors in this 
field, while many others also have made substan- 
tial contributions to the subject. But no one has 
ever collected all of the lists (Asiatic and African) 
in a single publication. 

In 1937, two approximately complete collec- 
tions of the lists dealing with Asia were published: 
Die dgyptischen Listen paldstinensischer und syris- 
cher Ortsnamen, by Dr. Anton Jirku,! and the 
volume of Dr. J. Simons, S. J., which is under re- 
view here. Simons’ book is superior to Jirku’s in 
three essential ways: it is more complete and more 
accurate, and it gives each name in hieroglyphic 
as well as in transliteration. Jirku’s book does not 
contain a single hieroglyphic sign. Unlike Jirku, 
Simons offers no discussion of the locations of the 
places named; but his “index of names” on pages 
195-222 contains references to Borée,? Burchardt,* 
Gauthier‘ and Albright,’ in addition to a list 


1 Klio, Beiheft 25. See my review in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review, July 1938, pages 919-20. 

2 Die alten Ortsnamen Palistinas, Leipzig, 1930. 

3 Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigen- 
namen im Agyptischen, Leipzig, 1909-1910. 

4 Dictionnaire des noms géographiques contenus 
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(chiefly in Hebrew characters) of the “principal 

identifications.” 

Simons has performed his task carefully and 
thoroughly. His book will long remain the stand- 
ard guide to this particular group of hieroglyphic 
texts, and it is for that reason that I offer the fol- 
lowing detailed notes. My information is drawn 
from the publications listed by Simons, except as 
otherwise indicated. 

List I, no. 26: The last signs are in-iw, not in-2> 
(correctly transliterated nw, page 116). 

I, 30 b & c: the final group is kw, not k>. 

I, 47: All spellings of this name should be trans- 
literated “k, not “k>. 

I, 60 c: there is a blank space under the r, large 
enough to contain a stroke as in a. 

I, 80 c: there is a blank space under the second rw 
large enough to contain a stroke as in a. 

I, 86 c:the determinative has the same formas in a. 

I, 90 b: there is a lacuna of one square after r> (see 
Jirku, frontispiece). 

I, 105: Sethe’s query refers to the absence of stroke 
under r, not to the b> bird. 

I, 106 a: there is a stroke under r. 

I, 191: there is no lacuna after r>. 

I, 206, tbrt: read zbrtt with Jirku (confirmed by the 
only other occurrence of the name, X XVII, 22, 
where the true spelling was known to Simons 
but not to Jirku). 

I, 209, ?-t-n-y: The statement that Miiller found 


the first group “like Fi) 


found traces suggestive of these two signs at the 
top of the group, but traces of a bird’s feet at 
the bottom, and reached the tentative conclu- 
sion that a correction may have been made 
anciently. 

I, 225: 2-n, with only one n, not two, and no con- 
sonantal w. 

I, 294: the reproduction of Sethe’s copy of the 
broken traces is inadequate and misleading. 
V, 22: The last preserved group is ?-t2, not t-2, and 

the fact should be noted that Miiller believed 
there was room for m in the following lacuna. 
IX, 10: Contrary to Simons’ explicit statement, it 
is certain from Breasted’s photograph 985 that 
the bird is tyw (Gardiner A 4), not > (A 1). 
XI, 3: Simons’ argument that the bird “‘must be” 
w is worthless in view of Miiller’s facsimile, 


” is misleading: Miiller 


dans les textes hiéroglyphiques, Le Caire, 1925- 
1931. 

5 The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography, New Haven, 1934. 
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which shows (though doubtfully) the charac- 
teristic head of >. 

XI, 8, 7-r-t-(n)?: The last preserved sign, though 
broken, is clearly g, not nw, in Miiller’s plate 
(with “sic’’) as well as in his text (p. 42, 
A-ra-ti-u-g”’). Miiller shows a lacuna suffi- 
cient for the foreign land determinative below 
this sign. 

XIII, 55: The trace which Miiller called “like w 
but accidental” stands before, not after, the last 
radical. It is probably not accidental, for the 
spacing proves that a small sign (such as w) 
stood here. To read the preceding sign as the 
arm, is to emend the text. A possible reading 
without emendation would be K>-m-dw-d, but 
the dw is totally uncertain. 

XIII, 59: The final ¢ was not legible in Miiller’s 
time, and Lepsius did not see it. It rests solely 
on Champollion, whose copy of the preceding 
sign is demonstrably incorrect. It should not be 
printed without a question-mark, although 
Miiller himself wrongly did so. 

XIII, 60: If I read Miiller’s plate aright, he means 
that the handle of the alleged & would lie in a 
long vertical lacuna; his testimony on this point 
therefore does not help us to decide between k 
and hb. Nevertheless I agree with Simons that 
the first three signs were hb (the b being lost in 
the lacuna) and that this belongs to the African 
name. If so, then the first group in the Asiatic 
name contained >, preceded by a small sign 
(such as h??). 

XIII, 63: Simons’ interpretation of Miiller’s “one 
sign”’ is very improbable. 

XIII, 65, R-p-h: Simons has omitted a (meaning- 
less) w after the p in hieroglyphic. 

XIV, 53: Simons is probably right on the basis of 
Miiller’s evidence, as against Miiller’s interpre- 
tation. 

XIV, 59, D>-w-r3: The r3 is either emendation or 
restoration, since the visible r> in Miiller’s plate 
(which Simons seems to have copied) cannot be- 
long to the same text as the w. 

XIV, 65, [q-r-t ‘-n-b]: Miiller’s facsimile suggests 
p and 3 as the last group, both of those signs 
being doubtful; his doubtful pw in the note is 
obviously an attempt to adjust the traces of the 
bird to the supposed p, and contains one sign 
(p) which has the support of the traces. Simons’ 
suggestion has no support whatever from the 
traces, but contradicts both of them. 

XIX, 8, K-w-r: Miiller shows a stroke after the r. 

XXVIII, 22, cbrit: see note on I, 206. 
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XXVII, 31, K-s-p-t: It may be well to note (as 
Simons does) that Miiller read the second sign 
as w, with “sic,” but it should also be noted that 
Wilson-Seele read a clear 3. 

XXVII, 85 and 103: In each of these names the 
sign Ar (instead of s3) is certain; see Wilson’s 
notes. 

XXVIII, 75: No one has ever suggested the $ sign 
(Gardiner N 37) in this name. Simons seems to 
have misunderstood Wilson’s note, which im- 
plies that $3 (Gardiner M 8) may be a possibility, 
though less probable than d. 

XXVIII, 108: The straight horizontal line should 
not be accompanied by “‘sic,’’ as this seems to 
imply that a complete s was not carved. It 
should be stated that Wilson thought the sign 
to be “probably s.”’ 

XXVIII, 119: There is no foundation for Simons’ 
statement that b “is uncertain but probable” 
as the first sign in this name. Sw, which he re- 
gards as a necessary emendation, is probably 
the correct reading though only a part of the 
straight vertical shaft is preserved. 

XXIX, 10-12: After r in each of these three 
names, and after ¢> in no. 11, Simons reads two 
vertical strokes. In each of the four cases the 
correct reading is a single vertical stroke. 

XXXII, 19ff.: For “lost,”’ read “never existed.” ! 

XXXIV, 12: In front of each of the two > birds-is 
a lacuna large enough to contain a tall sign, such 
as d; (Miiller and photograph). Simons’ long 
note on the name is therefore to be deleted. 
Jirku’s “zerstért”’ is essentially correct. 

XXXIV, 23: The bird under n is tyw (Miiller and 
photograph), though it should presumably be 
emended to the > which Simons wrongly reads. 

XXXIV, 26: Insert w after the pair of reeds 
(Miiller and photograph). 

XXXIV, 130: The last signs are r>-2, not ?-r>. 

XXXIV, 133: Miiller’s note makes d} more prob- 


able than 2> for the final group. 


F. EpGerton 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Simons’ description of List XXXII (pages 
86-87) gives too much weight to Chevrier, Le 
temple reposoir de Ramses III a Karnak, plate II, 
and too little to the Chicago folio Reliefs and In- 
scriptions at Karnak i, pls. 2, 4, and 5. It is certain 
that the list on the right (west) tower never con- 
tained more than the four rows of names which 
are still partially preserved. The situation on the 
left (east) tower was probably similar, giving a 
general effect of symmetry. 
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Mecippo I: Seasons or 1925-34, Strata I-V, by 
Robert S. Lamon and Geoffrey M. Shipton. (The 
University of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publi- 
cations, Vol. XLII). Pp. xxvii+235 with 116 
plates (often accompanied by unnumbered 
pages containing a catalogue of the objects on 
the plates) and 124 figures and charts in the 
text (often on unnumbered pages). University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. $20.00. 

Notes ON THE Mecgippo Portrery or Strata 
VI-XX, by Geoffrey M. Shipton. (The Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, Studies 
in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 17). 
Pp. xiv+51 with 20 plates and 6 folding charts 
(each accompanied by a page of catalogue, not 
numbered). University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
$4.00. 

In these two handsome and lavishly illustrated 
volumes we have the final publication of the 
upper five strata at Megiddo, in so far as they 
were excavated in the first decade of the Chicago 
undertaking, and the preliminary publication of 
the pottery from the earlier strata. Now the 
archaeologist and historian can begin to form a 
clear idea of the important results obtained on 
this rich site. Though the authors are sometimes 
handicapped by the fact that they had not yet 
joined the expedition during its first campaigns 
(they became members of the staff in 1928), they 
have done a good piece of work, both technically 
and scientifically. Plans and drawings are accurate 
and beautiful, while the photographs, which were 
mostly taken by Olaf Lind, are superb. The history 
of archaeological publication offers nothing com- 
parable to his air photographs of excavated areas, 
which were taken from a captive balloon. Mr. 
Lind’s photographs of scarabs and seals (from 
impressions) on plates 67 and 69 are astonishingly 
clear in detail. Not least to be commended is the 
success with which space has been economized 
both in the letter-press and the plates. 

Since the chronology of a site is archaeologically 
the most significant thing about it, we shall con- 
sider it in some detail before turning to discuss 
the masonry and other remains. For convenience 
we shall begin with the earliest period and take 
each stratum seriatim to the end of occupation at 
Megiddo. Shipton has done his work well and his 
comparative discussions are generally judicious. 
Our two principal criticisms are therefore of minor 
significance: his selections of material to be treated 
are sometimes spotty or eclectic and he has little 
independent control of the archaeological and 
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historical data on which ceramic chronology must 
be based. 

The earlier strata on the mound proper span 
the series of deposits on the eastern slope, which 
were well described by Engberg and Shipton in 
1934 (Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze 
Pottery of Megiddo). However, it is extremely 
interesting to note that Stratum XX is earlier 
than anything in that series and is closely related 
to Jericho VIII in Garstang’s early series of 
deposits. The relation between Megiddo XX and 
Jericho VIII has been noted by Shipton (p. 46), 
but it is closer than he indicates, amounting 
to practical identity in a number of ceramic types. 
This period may best be termed “Middle Chal- 
colithic” (Wright, The Pottery of Palestine from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the “arly Bronze 
Age, New Haven, 1937, pp. 16 ff., 107); it is 
intermediate between the Ghassulian of the 
Early Chalcolithic and the Esdraelon ware of 
Late Chalcolithic. Absolute dates are harder to 
fix, but one can hardly object to Shipton’s cau- 
tious “before 3300.” A date in the third quarter 
of the fourth millennium may be regarded as safe, 
though it may be a shade too low. One may be 
skeptical about the attribution of gray-burnished 
bowls of the Esdraelon to this stratum, since it is 
notoriously difficult to delimit early mud-brick 
strata until the ceramic index has been fully 
clarified. We must remember that the material 
now published comes from only one campaign in 
the early levels and that the earliest occupation 
level is often the hardest to delimit precisely. 

Stratum XIX belongs to the Esdraelon phase 
(Late Chalcolithic) and corresponds roughly to 
phases VII-IV in the series on the eastern slope of 
the Mound of Megiddo, as Shipton has pointed 
out (p. 42). While there may be a little doubt (in 
Shipton’s opinion) about the correlation of VII-VI 
with Stratum XIX, there can be none about the 
identity of phase V with the latter. This equation 
is important, since phase V contained a number of 
impressions of seal-cylinders with Babylonian 
affiliations. H. Frankfort, the foremost living au- 
thority on seal-cylinders, dates them to Early 
Dynastic IT and considers them as late examples 
of the Jemdet Nasr tradition. If we were certain 
about the relative antiquity of the Syrian and 
Babylonian offshoots of this artistic tradition, his 
judgment would be final, but it happens that we 
are not at all certain of this point. Tell ej-Judeideh 
in northern Syria has yielded Jemdet Nasr seal- 
cylinders in Stratum XII, along with pottery of 
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Jemdet Nasr type (Braidwood, Mounds in the 
Plain of Antioch, 1937, p. 7). So it may well be 
that Frankfort is wrong in his deductions here and 
that the seals in question may be referred to the 
transition from Jemdet Nasr to Early Dynastic. 
This chronological rise is neatly cancelled by the 
fact that Jacobsen’s adaptation of Fotheringham’s 
chronology, which is followed by Shipton, must be 
reduced at least two centuries in the light of the 
new Mari data (the reviewer, BASOR. 77, pp. 25 
ff., 78, p. 23, n. 1; Sidney Smith, Alalakh and 
Chronology, London, 1940). (Z)ur-Nanshe of 
Lagash then reigned somewhere in the first half 
of the 26th century and the Royal Tombs of Ur 
may be dated in the 27th. In other words Early 
Dynastic III cannot have begun after ca. 2700 
B.c. and may go back a century earlier, more or 
less. The beginning of Early Dynastic I can 
hardly be placed after ca. 3000, though the some- 
what shadowy nature of Frankfort’s Early Dynas- 
tic II warns against too much license in pushing 
dates back. We thus return, by a slightly circuitous 
route, to Shipton’s date for phase V on the eastern 
slope of Megiddo: ca. 3000 B.c. or a little earlier. 
Stratum XIX may then be dated with him in the 
last quarter of the fourth millennium. 

The three following strata, X VIII-XVI, belong 
to Early Bronze and are dated by Shipton ca. 
3000-1950 3B.c. Since the next six strata cover a 
period of only half that length at most, one cannot 
help feeling uneasy. When one examines the 
material in detail one must demur at this chro- 
nology. Stratum XVIII is correlated by Shipton 
with phase III and the latter part of phase IV on 
the eastern slope of Megiddo. This gives us an 
absolute date between ca. 3000 and ca. 2800 for 
this stratum (cf. Wright, op. cit., pp. 69 ff., 108), 
which Shipton dates arbitrarily ca. 3000-2500 B.c. 
Strata XVII-XVI are homogeneous, at least 
in their pottery, and are correlated by Shipton 
with the highest two phases on the eastern slope 
of the mound, II-I, though they contain later 
elements (§132). In these strata we have char- 
acteristic ceramic types from Early Bronze II. 
As a whole, however, they definitely antedate 
Jericho, Tomb A, and the preceding Khirbet- 
Kerak period (cf. FitzGerald, AAA. xxiii, p. 91), 
which belong to Early Bronze II. It must be 
emphasized that the Khirbet-Kerak period is 
coeval with the last phase of true stump-based 
ware, such as we still have in Jericho III; Tomb A 
of Jericho, though carrying on the tradition of IIT 
in many respects, exhibits decadent stump-bases 


(with cross-sections more like inverted triangles 
than like cones, as was earlier true). Now at 
Megiddo only one sherd of Khirbet-Kerak ware 
is reported by Shipton as found in clear stratifica- 
tion (§134) and only a few appear to have been 
found at all. In view of the quantities of such 
sherds found at Beth-Shan and Khirbet-Kerak, 
it is incredible that a neighboring site of Megiddo’s 
strategic importance should lack this ware if it 
were occupied at the time. It follows that the end 
of Megiddo XVI must antedate the floruit of 
Khirbet-Kerak ware, since it cannot follow it, as 
conclusively shown by the ceramic facies of the 
stratum as a whole. The nearest approach to an 
absolute dating of the Khirbet-Kerak ware comes 
from Tell ej-Judeideh, where it has been found in 
quantity together with Early Dynastic seals in 
Stratum XI (Braidwood, op. cit., p. 7). Employing 
the new low chronology for Western Asia (see 
above), we may date this stratum somewhere 
between 2800 and 2400 B.c., probably between 
2600 and 2400. The period during which this ware 
was popular in Palestine cannot have been long, 
since it seems never to have become acclimated 
in the southern part of the country. A date in 
the 25th century seems most probable. We may 
then safely date Strata XVII-XVI at Megiddo 
between ca. 2800 and ca. 2500; greater precision 
is hardly attainable with our present resources. 
Shipton’s date ca. 2500-1950 is outside the picture 
in any event; incidentally, it is the only point where 
the reviewer differs radically from his chronology. 

The following strata, X V—-X, all belong to Mid- 
dle Bronze, so there must have been a total or 
partial gap of several centuries in the history of 
occupation at Megiddo. It is interesting to note 
that this gap appears also in the tombs so far 
published from Megiddo. Work at Beth-Shan, 
Jericho, and many other sites has accustomed us 
to recognize the existence of such inexplicable 
gaps in the history of early settlements, though 
they are seldom as long as at Khirbet-Kerak (over 
2000 years) or Ai (nearly 1000 years). Strata 
XV-X agree even in detail with the stratigraphical 
sequence first discovered by the reviewer at Tell 
Beit Mirsim. This close parallelism, also found 
in part at Jericho and other sites, is particularly 
gratifying, since no less an authority than Pére 
L. H. Vincent criticized the analysis of stratifica- 
tion at Tell Beit Mirsim as “trop complexe et 
difficilement applicable 4 l’analyse des autres 
sites palestiniens” (see the discussion by the 
reviewer, J POS. 1935, pp. 231-34). The reviewer 
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has no change whatever to make in Shipton’s 
chronology and correlation of strata with Tell 
Beit Mirsim, except that he would be inclined to 
date the beginning of Stratum XV (which appears 
to have had a long and important history) in the 
twenty-first century, though the great mass of 
pottery from it carries us down into the nine- 
teenth, it would seem, since pottery of G-F Type 
(Tell Beit Mirsim) is well represented in Shipton’s 
publication and is said to be even more abundant 
than the latter implies. 

Stratum IX proves to be a chronological point 
de repére of great importance, since it is dominated 
by bichrome panelled ware of very characteristic 
type and of sharply defined florwit. Since this type 
of pottery has been admirably treated by Heurt- 
ley in his monograph, “‘A Palestinian Vase- 
Painter of the sixteenth century B.c.” (QDAP. 
viii, 1938, pp. 21 ff.), it is not necessary to go into 
details here, except to observe that it would be 
better to consider the vases as products of a single 
atelier rather than of a single artist (with Miss 
Goldman, BASOR. 76, p. 2, note). The importance 
of this ware for chronological purposes was already 
stressed by the reviewer in his analysis of the data 
from Tell el-“Ajjil (AJSLZ. 1938, pp. 337-59). 
Shipton’s date ca. 1550-1479 for Stratum IX is 
sound; the reviewer would only change it to ca. 
1550-1468, following the Borchardt-Edgerton 
chronology (cf. AJSLZ. 1938, p. 346). 

Strata VIII and VII are both characteristically 
Late Bronze in character. Shipton has probably 
dated the end of the former too high (ca. 1350), 
since many more Mycenaean sherds were found 
in VIII than in VII (§§25, 34) and since most of 
the preserved vases from VIII are well developed 
L.B. types, with no trace of archaism. Historically, 
we have a good date for eventual destruction of 
Megiddo in the great rebellion of the eighth year 
of Rameses II (1293 B.c.). A date for Stratum 
VIII about 1467-1293 would be very satisfactory, 
though it is safer to adhere to a round number for 
its end (1300 B.c.). Stratum VII must be dated 
ca. 1300-1150 (or a few years later: cf. Gordon 
Loud, The Megiddo Ivories, 1939, p. 9, and the 
reviewer, BASOR. 78, p. 8) instead of ca. 1350- 
1170 with Shipton; most of the pottery belongs to 
the first half of the twelfth century and represents 
the transition from Late Bronze to Iron I. 

Strata VI and V are correctly equated by Ship- 
ton with Stratum B, of Tell Beit Mirsim and his 
dates, ca. 1170-1100 and 1050-1000 respectively, 
are substantially right, in the reviewer’s opinion. 
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As noted in the previous paragraph, Stratum VII 
came to an end after ca. 1150 B.c. and so we can 
hardly begin VI materially before 1140, at the 
earliest. VI is characteristically’ Early Iron I 
(using the reviewer’s terminology, not that of 
the Megiddo Expedition, which restricts the 
designation to the first phase of this period); the 
dominant ceramic type is the collared store-jar 
(Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim i, p. 144, fig. 215; 
for a typical rim of this class see 4 ASOR. xii, pl. 
26:18), which the reviewer saw at Megiddo in 
vast quantities, though it has been accidentally 
omitted from Shipton’s preliminary sketch, where 
only intrinsically interesting forms are reproduced 
and described. As it happens, the collared store- 
jar is a “‘type-fossil”’ of great importance for 
Israelite chronology in the time of the Judges and 
the United Monarchy, since it is found all over 
the hill-country proper in the twelfth and early 
eleventh century, but went out of fashion between 
ca. 1050 and ca. 1020 B.c. The date of the end of 
VI is hard to fix exactly, but it must have fallen 
somewhere in the early eleventh century; for the 
important historical problems involved see Eng- 
berg and the reviewer, BASOR. 78, 1940, pp. 4-9. 
There is a gap of uncertain duration between 
Megiddo VI and V, in which the episode of the 
Song of Deborah is perhaps to be situated. 
Stratum V resembles Gibeah II (the fortress of 


King Saul, excavated by the reviewer in 1922-3 


and 1933) very closely in its pottery, as recognized 
by Shipton; the pottery is quite different in detail 
from that of VI. Since it must have come to an end 
with Solomon’s elaborate building operations at 
the beginning of Stratum IV, we may date it ca. 
1050-950, assuming that Solomon began to re- 
build Megiddo about the middle of his reign. 
An allowance of too short a duration for the 
stratum is apparently rendered improbable by the 
fact that Loud distinguished three successive con- 
structional phases in it. 

Since we have so much more data for the chro- 
nology of Strata IV-I it might reasonably be 
supposed that our task would become much 
easier in dealing with them. To a certain extent 
the reverse is true, for the following reasons: 
(1) the demarcation of strata is more difficult 
because much more stone was used in construction 
and there was much partial reconstruction and 
reuse of buildings, with the walls often destroyed 
to below the original floor-levels; (2) the excava- 
tion of the strata in question was under such 


eterogeneous direction (Schumacher, Fisher, 
het lirect (Sel I F 


il 
é 
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Guy, and Loud) and its pottery was studied by 
so many different men, with different working 
hypotheses and degrees of knowledge, that there 
has been exceptionally little continuity or con- 
sistency in dealing with it; (3) our knowledge of 
the detailed chronology of Iron II (‘Middle 
Iron’’) pottery was very defective indeed at the 
time work started in 1925 and it was not until 
less than a decade ago that there was any ade- 
quately published material at all from this period 
(AASOR. xii: Tell Beit Mirsim i). The valuable 
materials from Samaria, Bethel, and other sites 
remain to be published, and Beth-shemesh v (Ain 
Shems iv, Text), which contains Wright’s admi- 
rable account of the pottery from that site, was 
published only last year, after Megiddo i was 
already in press. 

In view of these considerations and the ex- 
cavators’ surprising disregard of the results 
already obtained by the Germans! it can hardly 
be expected that the reviewer will agree with 
Lamon and Shipton in detail. The following table 
illustrates our divergence: 
LAMON AND 

SHIPTON 

1000-800 

780-650 

650-600 

600-350 


ALBRIGHT 
ca. 950-733 
733-ca. 670 (?) 
ca. 670 (?)-609 (?) 
ca. 600—ca. 450 (?) 


Megiddo IV.... 
Megiddo III.... 
Megiddo IT 
Megiddo I 


It must be emphasized that the divergence is com- 
paratively slight, so far as ceramic chronology 
goes, and that our dates for the greater part of the 
pottery from a given stratum differ only appre- 
ciably in Megiddo IV, where there is a discrepancy 
of three-quarters of a century. 

Disregarding the pottery, which is not decisive, 
we note that such characteristically Israelite 
objects as the seals of Shema, officer of Jeroboam 
(II), and Asaph were found by Schumacher in the 
ruins of the Palace in Stratum IV (Schumacher’s 


1Tt is true that Schumacher’s plans and sur- 
veys were found by the American expedition to 
be very inaccurate in places. In fact some trenches 
indicated in his survey could not be confidently 
identified with anything on the excavated site, 
as the reviewer was informed years ago by the 
excavators. Moreover, his stratification was very 
confused and Watzinger’s valiant efforts to mend 
the situation without autopsy (Tell el-Mutesellim 
iil, 1929) only increased the confusion, though he 
improved the dating of pottery and objects con- 
siderably and gave much valuable comparative 
material. 
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Fifth Stratum from below) and that a sherd with 
a Hebrew name on it was found in a neighboring 
locus of the same stratum. The seal of Shema must 
date from the years 780-740 B.c., perhaps about 
775; the seal of Asaph and the sherd exhibit more 
cursive forms from the same century. Moreover, 
it is hard to find adequate historical reason for a 
thorough destruction of Israelite Megiddo between 
Shishak’s invasion and Tiglath-pileser IIT’s con- 
quest of northern Israel in 733 B.c., after which 
Megiddo became the capital of an Assyrian 
province (see the most recent recapitulation of 
the evidence by A. Alt, Zeits. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver. 
1929, pp. 220-242). 

Strata IIT and ITI belong closely together; the 
latter is, in fact, only a partial reconstruction of 
the former, following principles already employed 
in Stratum IIT: “Strata IIT and IT together con- 
stituted one long uninterrupted occupation, and 
the transition was marked only by general and 
fairly widespread rebuilding” (Megiddo i, p. 62). 
The pottery resembles that of IV closely in gen- 
eral, but seals of Assyrianizing type or with 
cuneiform text replace Hebrew seals. In short, 
these two strata unmistakably belong to the 
Assyrian period, when Megiddo was an Assyrian 
provincial capital. This is also Watzinger’s opinion 
(Tell el-Mutesellim ii, pp. 90 f.); he also dates the 
destruction of the Palace of Stratum IV in 733 
B.c., though he is not clear about the exact date 
of the close of IT (Schumacher’s Sixth Stratum). 

Stratum I is brought to an end by Lamon and 
Shipton, as well as by Schumacher, about 350 B.c. 
We may well accept the dictum that this last 
modest settlement was gradually abandoned with 
the shifting of the basis of occupation in the Per- 
sian period. It is hardly possible, however, to date 
the critical point in the abandonment of the town 
so late, since the pottery is almost all character- 
istically Iron II (“‘Middle Iron”), though gener- 
ally rather coarse and decadent. No glazed Greek 
ware is reported, except for one of three early 
Greek lamps (Megiddo i, pl. 37: 1-3). The third is 
attributed, after Broneer, to the fifth century; the 
first two are said to date from the late fourth. In 
view, however, of the parallel lamps discovered at 
Olynthus these lamps need not go down below the 
early fourth century, if indeed they are that late. 
The Olynthus finds have compelled classical 
archaeologists to make a drastic revision of many 
of their dates for lamps and other common objects 
belonging to the late classical and early Hellenistic 
periods. The jars described in Megiddo i, §§43 
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and 45, antedate the characteristic “‘sausage”’ 
jars of the Persian period, now so well known from 
Athlit and Tell Abu Hawam. On the other hand, 
Stratum I yields new forms such as the jugs of pl. 
1: 2-8 and the high-handled jars of pl. 12: 63-65, 
both of which occur in the Persian period at Athlit 
and Tell Abu Hawam. These observations, which 
can be duplicated by others, show that we must 
not go below the early fifth century for any 
appreciable body of material from Stratum I. In 
fact the Attic coin of about 450 B.c. (Watzinger, 
Tell el-Mutesellim ii, p. 87) may well fix the latest 
date of the occupation of Megiddo. 

The buildings of Megiddo IV-I (V is barely 
touched on) are competently described and 
analyzed by Lamon, with the assistance of admir- 
able photographs and drawings. There is only one 
point where the reviewer is skeptical about the 
authors’ conclusions — we omit discussion of points 
of an historical nature—and that is their treat- 
ment of the City Gate (pp. 74-83). This gate was 
discovered by Guy, who ascribed it to the 
Solomonic period and compared it with the South 
Gate of Carchemish. It is interesting to note that 
Guy made this comparison before the original 
plan of the gate (Megiddo i, fig. 86: 1) had been 
discovered, on the basis of the superstructure 
only. He incautiously observed (New Light from 
Armageddon, 1929, p. 27): “Further excavation 
may possibly show that [an additional pair of 
guardrooms and towers] exist at Megiddo also, 
but I do not think so.” Not long afterwards Guy 
discovered them, thus proving that his comparison 
between Megiddo and Carchemish was perfect, so 
far as the ground-plan of the two gates is con- 
cerned. There seemed to be no doubt that the 
original gateway thus discovered was an integral 
part of the fortification system of Stratum IV, 
since, as Lamon observes, the masonry of the 
gateway appeared to be bonded into the city-wall 
of IV, and masonry and type of construction 
closely resembled “‘those of other large Stratum 
IV structures.” On excavating below the gateway 
in question, however, Loud found remains of an 
underlying gateway on a “somewhat different 
plan,” which he attributed to Stratum IV (in 
July, 1987, when the preface is dated), so he 
concluded that the so-called Solomonic gateway 
actually belonged to Stratum III (i.e., is of Assy- 
rian date, according to the reviewer's chronology). 
This seems architecturally impossible, since the 
almost identical plan of the South Gate at Car- 
chemish cannot be later than the ninth century, 
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and since closely parallel gateways have recently 
been excavated at Lachish and Ezion-geber, both 
attributed with reason to the tenth century 
(Glueck, BASOR. 75, pp. 14-16). The probability 
thus remains that Guy was right, that the original 
“Solomonic” gateway is really from the tenth 
century and tbat it was drastically reconstructed 
at a later date— possibly by the Assyrians at the 
beginning of Stratum III (?). The view of Loud, 
adopted by Lamon, that the earlier plan of the 
gateway was merely “a false start” and was never 
completed, is virtually impossible to demonstrate, 
since a thoroughgoing reconstruction might yield 
precisely the same masonry picture. The supposed 
gateway of IV may then belong to V or even to 
VI. That it did not belong to VII seems to be 
proved by the plan of the palace and gateway of 
VII published by Loud in The Megiddo Ivories 
(1939), fig. 1, which shows a perfect example of 
the typical Syrian gateway of the period 1700- 
1500 B.c., most recently discussed by the reviewer, 
AASOR. xvii, 1938, pp. 30 f. Since the palace 
continued to occupy the same site, with little 
modification in plan, from the sixteenth century 
to ca. 1150 B.c., there is no reason why the adja- 
cent gateway may not have done the same. 

In concluding this over-long review, we do not 
wish to neglect the remarkable “Stables of Solo- 
mon,” discovered by Guy and fully described by 
Lamon, with rich photographic illustration. This 
feature alone would make Megiddo i worth while. 

W. F. ALBricut 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


THe Dawn or By V. 
Gordon Childe. New edition, enlarged and com- 
pletely rewritten. Pp. xviii+351, 155 figures, 
3 charts, 4 maps, index. Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 
$5.00. 

The archaeological world has long been accus- 
tomed to look to Professor Childe not only for 
timely discourses on significant subjects, but par- 
ticularly for his syntheses. The new edition of 
“The Dawn” is another synthesis, and the rec- 
ognized maestro adds a typical book to his many 
fine accomplishments. The volume is the more 
welcome in view of the well known crowding of 
the market by state-controlled material published 
in Germany. Childe, a staunch defender of scien- 


tific truth, reveals his apprehension concerning 
the effects of recent political developments on the 
continent upon prehistory in his preface (pp. 
XVii-XViii). 
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The text, although roughly following the pat- 
tern of the first edition, is really a new version of 
the involved and complex subject matter as the 
author conceived it more or less at the end of the 
year 1938. In the interim between the two edi- 
tions a great deal of field work has been accom- 
plished and many significant discoveries were 
made. Childe’s strokes now present a picture 
which is fairly replete with much which is quite 
new, and which brings into particular prominence 
the southeastern fundamentals. Yet it is obvious 
that it is no easy matter, despite the scholarly 
erudition and the vast empirical knowledge which 
the author clearly commands, to depict the sev- 
eral components with even relatively the same 
degree of brightness and success. Some fault for 
this handicap, no doubt, is attributable to local 
inadequacies of factual knowledge; elsewhere, 
certain peculiarities render an unequivocal inter- 
pretation practically impossible; but here and 
there, the author takes a step entirely on his own, 
disregarding accepted publications and advancing 
fancies quite opposed to well ascertained circum- 
stances. Childe’s tugging with chronologies, and 
his obvious perplexities arising from choosing 
between long and short schemes furnish another 
proof of the difficulties of preparing a synthesis 
covering such a wide and diverse field. Indeed, it 
may well be asked whether such an effort is truly 
justified, and whether it would not be more useful 
to elaborate the various sections into individual 
works and to do so in collaboration with pertinent 
specialists. 

The first five chapters deal with subjects and 
areas which Childe champions particularly well. 
The presentation of “Survivals of Food-Gather- 
ers” (Chapter I); “The Orient and Crete” (Chap- 
ter IT); “‘ Anatolia the Royal Road to the Aegean” 
(Chapter III); “Maritime Civilization in the 
Cyclades” (Chapter IV); and “From Village to 
City in Greece” (Chapter V), constitutes delight- 
ful reading. Matters are less satisfactory both for 
author to present and for reader to comprehend 
as regards the Balkans, the Danubian valley, the 
Black Earth, the Northern Plains, and the 
Western Mediterranean. And the treatment of the 
Iberian Peninsula, the Alpine zone, and the 
Atlantic Megalith-Builders even borders upon, if 
it does not actually embrace, considerable ro- 
manticism. The confession of using “‘a subjective 
thesis” (p. 322) should have been made in the 
preface rather than in the last chapter. 

My specific criticism is confined to a topic 
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about which I am supposed to know something 
from personal field work. Childe introduces a pre- 
sumably new cultural entity, “‘The Vardar- 
Morava Complex” (pp. 85 ff.). ““Whatever its 
age and however constituted,” writes Childe 
(p. 91), “the existence of the Vardar-Morava 
culture conclusively establishes, if not the diffu- 
sion of culture from the Aegean to the Middle 
Danube basin, effective opportunities for such 
diffusion.” This statement means nothing, for at 
present a Neolithic lacuna exists between Pav- 
lovee (p. 85) and Vardina in Greek Macedonia 
(cf. W. A. Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, 
Cambridge, 1939, pp. xxii ff.). My field work in 
the area in question, pursued during four different 
seasons, led me to conclude that no positive evi- 
dence existed with which to support the mythical 
Vardar-Morava route. (Cf. V. J. Fewkes, “‘Neo- 
lithic Sites,” etc., Proceedings American Philosoph- 
ical Society 78, No. 2, December, 1937, pp. 329 
ff.) On a previous occasion, I pointed out the uni- 
formly Danubian affinities of the Neolithic ma- 
terial known from sites in the drainage area of the 
Morava (“Neolithic Sites in the Moravo-Dan- 
ubian Area,” BASPR. 12, 1936, pp. 17 ff.). I 
also called attention to the wide and persistent 
distribution of Early Neolithic barbotine pottery 
in the Moravo-Danubian area and eastward of the 
Iron Gate (op. cit., 1936, pp. 27 ff., and 1937, pp. 
361 ff., and pp. 390 ff.). None of these observa- 
tions appears to have made an impression on 


Childe, as he was compiling data for the regions in 


question. It is worthy of note as a methodological 
principle that Childe, who whole-heartedly en- 
dorsed a local site name for designating an 
archaeological phase in India (Harappa), sud- 
denly prefers Kérés (the name of a river in 
Hungary) in place of the already established site 
name of Staréevo (in Jugoslavia). His Map I, 
p. 331, purports to show the distribution, under VI, 
of KGrés culture.” The indicated space fails 
most deplorably to approach anywhere near the 
true state of affairs. On the other hand, area V on 
Map I, the “‘ Vardar-Morava culture,” is taken 
out of the proverbial hat, and includes sectors in 
which nothing earlier than imperial Roman re- 
mains are known. It should also be stressed that 
there are no tells in the Morava valley (p. 85), but 
that the sites in question are situated on natural 
knolls (cf. Fewkes, op. cit., 1936, pp. 19 ff., and 
note 67 on p. 20). 

The documentation, as in other works by 
Childe, is variable. It ranges from almost lavish 
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proportions to striking omissions. Among the 
omissions are publications which appeared well 
in advance of the closing date (i.e., March, 1939, 
cf. p. xvili); it seems inconceivable to presume 
that the author did not know such publications. 
Incidentally, the system of referencing is inade- 
quate and confusing. All too often, a pertinent 
reference is given in a footnote by periodical and 
volume, but without the name of the author. In 
cases of errors, of which there is a share, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to check and verify the original 
source. 

The new “Dawn” offers a useful synopsis for 
those who have no opportunity or linguistic facil- 
ity to wade through the mass of European ar- 
chaeological literature. And in this age of excessive 
specialization, many professionals stranded in the 
numerous corners of the field will doubtless wel- 
come the book as a quick source for remote areas. 
With respect to its utility on this continent, it is 
difficult to dismiss a certain feeling of uneasiness. 
In our universities and colleges, the teaching of 
European prehistory is done, by and large, quite 
perfunctorily. The subject is often taught by peo- 
ple completely ignorant of the fundamentals, and 
who merely parrot certain books. Moreover, 
many such “instructors” practically depend on 
literature in the English language. How is the 
uninitiated to safeguard himself against pitfalls in 
a book which in certain instances puzzles even an 
expert? 

With all its faults, the book has many virtues. 
In any case, we may be certain that when another 
acceptable compilation is offered, it will again be 
written by Childe. 

Viapimir J. FewkeEs 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tue Ipertans or SPAIN AND THEIR RELATIONS 
WITH THE AEGEAN Wor.D, by Pierson Dixon. 
Pp. xii + 160, pls. 23, figs. 4. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1940. $3.00. 

This is a thoroughly readable little book which 
wisely contents itself with assembling known re- 
sults in summary form rather than defending un- 
certain causes or originating novel theories. It is 
the profession of one who has become fascinated 
by Iberian Spain and has chosen to set down his 
acquired knowledge before venturing to exploit 
it for further advance. The Spanish Civil War in 
1936 interrupted the author in a more ambitious 
project on Iberian archaeology and caused him to 


substitute this briefer Vade Mecum in which the 
really notable advances in local Spanish research 
during the last twenty years have been conscien- 
tiously explored and utilized. 

The pioneer days of Pierre Paris’ Essai, when it 
was still feasible to see Mycenaean echoes in every 
Spanish potsherd, or even of The Greeks in Spain, 
when a little stylistic sense could be substituted 
for fuller familiarity with things Iberian, are now 
forever by. Whoever wishes to see where the ar- 
chaeology of pre-Roman Spain now stands, can- 
not do better than begin by reading Dixon and 
proceed by checking his knowledge of the excellent 
Bibliography at the volume’s' end. With the 
Cretan-Mycenaean and the Phoenician mirages 
both cleared away, it is now possible to see Iberian 
problems simply and starkly. Dixon has full 
command over the Greek influences and a very 
just appreciation of native Iberian talent and 
propensities, and keeps the Punic contribution 
within its proper boundaries. He has not, how- 
ever, sufficiently considered the possibility of 
Etruscan echoes in jewelry, bronzes, and archi- 
tecture, though it can hardly be doubted that the 
Etruscan ships displaced the Ionic Greek in the 
Spanish ore ports after the battle of Alalia in 535 
s.c. Another and even more pervasive alien in- 
fluence which has escaped Dixon entirely (as it 


entirely escaped the author of The Greeks in 
Spain) is the penetration of a Celtic sense of orna- 
mental design, which so profoundly altered the 
temper of Iberian ceramic and metal work decora- 


tion after the wane of the Greek influence as to 
occasion a wholly distinct and uniquely lovely 
flowering of early Spanish art. 

But these are matters which may commend 
themselves for inclusion in the greater work on 
Iberian archaeology, which we may hope has 
only been postponed by the untoward years since 
1936. Their omission scarcely detracts from the 
present volume, wherein with admirable judg- 
ment an entire field has been constricted to a 
single plot. 

Ruys CARPENTER 
Bryn Mawr 


A MycrenAEAN FountTAIN ON THE ATHENIAN 
Acropo.tis, by Oscar Broneer. Hesperia VIII, 
4; Pp. 116, pls. 3, figs. in text 100. American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1939. 
$1.50. 

Broneer’s publication of a newly discovered 
underground fountain below the Acropolis is 
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exciting reading. The first part is devoted to an 
account of the excavation. This was superbly done 
under the most trying circumstances, and is a 
monument to the resourcefulness and determina- 
tion of the archaeologist. A second section con- 
tains a description of the existing remains of the 
stairway which led down through a cleft in the 
rock to the spring, and a completely convincing 
reconstruction of this unusual structure. This is 
followed by a detailed study of the pottery and 
other objects found in the fountain. Much of this 
is new and important. A fitting climax is fur- 
nished by the historical summary at the end. 
Broneer’s penetrating study of the new material 
establishes criteria which enable him to marshal 
into a consistent whole what were previously only 
isolated facts. In so doing he brings Greek pre- 
history a long step toward protohistory. 

This, Broneer’s first major publication of pre- 
classical remains, reveals the same clear thinking 
and vision for which his work in later fields is 
known. 


It is characterized by an objectivity not always 
found among Greek prehistorians. Indicative of 
his objective approach is the careful study of 
technical matters. It is a relief to find the term 
“slip” applied only to pottery with a true slip, 


not used indiscriminately for any piece with color 
variation between core and surface. The Athenian 
false-necked jars are shown to have been made in 
two pieces, joined at the shoulder. This will prove 
a useful criterion in establishing the provenience 
of individual pieces. 

Emphasis is placed upon the interdependence of 
shapes and decoration. In an interesting discus- 
sion, Broneer shows how changes in decoration 
precede and invite changes in shape. Thus, in the 
Submycenaean period the decoration changed 
rapidly; the shapes lagged behind and did not 
catch up with the decoration until the Proto- 
geometric period. This trend might also have been 
shown in the first years of L.H. IIIB, when the 
introduction of the Panel style led to the aban- 
doning of many shapes to which such a style of 
decoration was not suited and to the modification 
of others. 

Two unusual techniques are well represented in 
the new material, the reserved style, and decora- 
tion exclusively in white paint against a dark 
background. The former is almost confined to 
Attica and the end of the Mycenaean period; the 
latter has a somewhat wider distribution, though 
it too was at best rare. Broneer shows that the 
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two styles represent different means of reaching 
the same effect, and must be considered in rela- 
tion to each other. This is certainly correct. The 
reviewer does not, however, concur in the state- 
ment that they appeared simultaneously. The 
reserved technique is, as Broneer shows, uni- 
formly late, L.H. IIIC or at the earliest advanced 
L.H. IMB. Decoration entirely in white, how- 
ever, occurs more than a century earlier, on a 
mid-fourteenth century krater from Maroni in 
Cyprus (CVA, Br. Mus., fase. 1, IfC.b, pl. 9:12) 
and on sherds of two other kraters from Tell el- 
Amarna (Petrie, Tell El Amarna, pl. 27: 26-8, 33). 

The figured style is not a product of “the In- 
dian summer of Mycenaean art,” but occurs 
throughout the third Late Helladic period. Im- 
mediate survivals from L.H. II show that the 
following vases antedate the Tell el-Amarna 
deposit, and belong to the very beginning of the 
fourteenth century: CVA, Br. Mus., fase. 1, ITC. 
b, pls. 9: 2, 10:6, 11:12; Swedish Cyprus Expedi- 
tion i, pl. CX X:3—4. These are all from Cyprus; a 
contemporary krater from Markopoulo in Attica 
is illustrated in ’Eg. 1895, pl. 16: 9. Many others 
could be cited. 

Broneer deals a welcome death-blow to that 
time-honored monstrosity, the ‘‘three-handled 
amphora.” He also denies the use of the catchy 
name “‘ Vaphio cup” to a tankard which bears’ no 
relation to its supposititious godfather. 

The reviewer was particularly interested in the 
enumeration of points of contact between the 
pottery of the fountain and the so-called Sub- 
mycenaean style of Cyprus. Close parallels are 
now available for a number of Cypriote types for 
which a Mycenaean origin was sought in spite of 
the previous lack of convincing Helladic proto- 
types. These connections will become still clearer 
when the new material from Kourion is published. 
They are doubly striking because of the tradi- 
tional ties of several Cypriote states with Attica. 

We have at Kourion a thirteenth-century proto- 
type for Broneer’s shape 8; the Kourion vase was 
perhaps imported from Greece. Is not AJA. 
1938, pl. XXII: 4 an older example of the same 
shape? Broneer objects in another connection to 
Mackeprang’s dating of this piece to L.H. IITA. 
The decoration, however, is very early. 

Broneer connects the skyphos, shape 3, with 
the above mentioned cup. If Mackeprang’s date is 
upheld, as I think it must be, it is too early to be 
brought into direct connection with the skyphos, 
which first appears in L.H. IIIB. The skyphos 
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comes on the scene at the same time as the stem- 
less krater with horizontal handles, shape 1, to 
which it bears a remarkable likeness in both shape 
and decoration. The reviewer suspects that it was 
originally merely a smaller version of the krater, 
but soon acquired independent status. The stem- 
less krater succeeded to and forced out an earlier 
krater with tall neck and vertical handles to the 
rim, commonly decorated in the figured style. 
Though the heir of the earlier type, it does not 
appear to be its descendant, and the question of 
origin remains unsolved. 

The Attic skyphoi with horizontal decoration 
(Broneer, figs. 40, 41, 48, 49a) are the prototypes 
of Cypriote Submycenaean pieces, such as AJA. 
1937, pl. IV: 2, 6, 32, 33, 34. 

Broneer refers the cups with off-set rim, shape 
9, to a Cypriote Submycenaean class. His fig. 62:d 
is a welcome parallel to the late Cypriote type. 
Recent excavations at Kourion show that cups 
close to those illustrated by Broneer were ex- 
tremely common in Cyprus in L.C. IIIA, prior to 
the introduction of the Submycenaean style. 
These were evolved from a local “Mycenaean” 
type of L.C. II, illustrated by Gjerstad, Studies, 
p. 212, no. 3. The shape is originally Helladic, first 
appearing on the mainland toward the end of 
L.H. IIIA. The Cypriote examples, of both L.C. 
II and L.C. IIIA, are decorated with bands of 
paint both outside and in, and occasionally more 
elaborate decoration on the interior. The Helladic 
pieces, however, are entirely undecorated until 
L.H. IIIC, when the interior and rim begin to be 
painted in the same manner as the Cypriote 
pieces. One wonders whether Cyprus influenced 
the mainland about 1200 B.c. 

The pottery from the fountain falls into two 
main groups. A remarkably uniform picture is 
presented by the early group, which consists of 
the material antedating the construction of the 
staircase, that standing on the stairs at the time 
of their collapse, and the earlier elements in the 
fill which came in after the collapse. This is con- 
temporary with the pottery found in houses built 
over a stairway on the northeast slope of the 
Acropolis, and with sherds associated with the 
Cyclopean wall on the Acropolis. The pottery is 
late but antedates the introduction of the so- 
called Granary style. This is ascribed to a pre- 
Granary style stage of L.H. ITIC, in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. The second group 
consists of material in the fill, mostly high in it. 
A certain amount of pottery in the Granary style 


and contemporary wares was found in this ma- 
terial, attributed to a later stage of L.H. IIIC, 
down to about the middle of the twelfth century. 

The sequence of wares is clear and the sug- 
gested absolute dates are satisfactory. A question 
arises only as to the terminology used. As the 
reviewer understands Mackeprang, whom Bro- 
neer follows, the term L.H. ITIC is used for the 
period initiated by the appearance of the Granary 
class. The reviewer would thus ascribe the pre- 
Granary style group to a late phase of L.H. 
IIIB, and reserve the designation L.H. IIIC for 
the Granary style and its fellows. 

Great as the intrinsic interest of the fountain 
and its contents is, the implications of these re- 
mains for the history of Mycenaean Athens are 
even more important. Broneer’s historical syn- 
thesis reveals the following steps in the history of 
Athens in the third Late Helladic period. In the 
first half of this period a stairway led up the 
northeastern slope of the Acropolis and through 
a postern gate into the lofty citadel. The stairway, 
the postern gate, and the wall through which it 
opened, continued in use into the second half of 
the thirteenth century, when a hurried attempt 
was made to improve the fortifications of the 
Acropolis. The well known Cyclopean wall was 
built, extending and strengthening the fortified 
area. The stairway went out of use at this time, 
and the postern gate was presumably blocked. In 
order to make the Acropolis secure against siege, 
a water supply was sought within the walls, and 
found in the spring described by Broneer, at the 
bottom of a cleft in the rock, some forty meters 
below the surface of the citadel. 

The extensive refortification of the late thir- 
teenth century was obviously dictated by an 
emergency. The menace, however, was not im- 
mediate, for houses were built on the slopes of the 
Acropolis outside the walls, over the then aban- 
doned stairway leading to the early postern gate. 
A few years later a sudden change for the worse 
drove the inhabitants within the citadel, leaving 
their houses to fall into ruin. Athens was appar- 
ently besieged. The fountain seems to have car- 
ried her past the crisis, but it did not last long and 
the stairway leading to it collapsed at about the 
turn of the century. That the threat to Athens 
had passed is shown by the fact that no attempt 
was made to rebuild the stairway leading to the 
spring, and the passage was gradually filled with 
rubbish. About the middle of the twelfth century, 
a cave was cut through from the north slope of the 
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Acropolis to the stairway; the two top flights were 
restored, and used for communication with cult 
places outside the walls. So far as Athens was 
concerned, the need for an impregnable fortress 
was over. 

Broneer is, to my knowledge, the first to call 
attention to the true historical significance of the 
fortifying of Athens, Mycenae, Tiryns, and other 
Mycenaean towns in the mid-thirteenth century 
B.c.! It is generally held that these fortifications 
are proof of the great wealth of the Mycenaean 
empire. This they are, but only in that they prove 
a serious menace to that wealth. Preparations to 
withstand siege are not made at times of un- 
qualified domination. 

Mycenae fell at the hands of the Dorians at the 
end of the twelfth century; Eratosthenes gives 
the date as 1104 B.c. This is more than a century 
after the construction of the fortifications. A 
passage in Herodotus, however, permits us to 
bring their erection into connection with the 
Dorians. Herodotus recounts that the Dorians, or 
Herakleidai, conquered Greece only on a second 
invasion. On their first expedition they swept 
through northeastern Greece and reached the 
Isthmus, where they were met by the lords of the 
Peloponnesus. It was agreed that champions 
from either side should fight in single combat, and 
that if the Dorian were defeated, his people would 
retire for three generations. The Dorian hero was 
killed, and the compact was kept. At the expira- 
tion of the armistice the Dorians returned and 
conquered. This, the Return of the Herakleidai, 
was the traditional Dorian Invasion. 

Broneer sees in this a semi-legendary reflection 
of an historical fact: the Dorian Invasion was not 
one highly organized and immediately successful 
military expedition, but rather the culmination of 
a century of more or less constant pressure. The 
concerted move to fortify in the second half of 
the thirteenth century was due to the first ap- 
pearance of the Dorians. Broneer believes that 
many of the Mycenaean strongholds were de- 
stroyed by the first invasion, and that some, such 
as Mycenae, were rebuilt only to fall again a 
century later. 

The question of the relation of the archaeologi- 
cal remains found on the citadel at Mycenae to 
the Dorian invasion is an extremely important 
one. It falls, however, outside the scope of a paper 

1 Wace’s original dating of the walls of Mycenae 
to the Amarna period is untenable. See Macke- 
prang, AJA. 1938, pp. 555 ff. 


dealing primarily with Athens, and was thus not 
discussed by Broneer, who was limited to assess- 
ing the relation of his material to the sequence 
established by Mackeprang. In view of the im- 
portance of Broneer’s new evidence and his his- 
torical deductions from it, a brief excursus on its 
relation to that from Mycenae, and on the chrono- 
logical problem generally, is perhaps not out of 
place. 

Several writers have dealt in the last few 
years with late Mycenaean chronology, notably 
Heurtley, in QDAP. v, pp. 90-110, pls. LIX- 
LX, and more recently and thoroughly Macke- 
prang, in AJA. 1938, pp. 537-559, pls. XXI- 
XXVIII. In spite of these works, a concise state- 
ment of the evidence for the sequence and dates 
proposed is not yet available. The problem is a 
complicated one which cannot be solved in a book 
review, but a few notes may be helpful. 

There is little direct evidence for the date of 
L.H. IIIC and the latter part of L.H. IIIB. 
Finds in Egypt show that the rise of L.H. ITIB 
falls within the reign of Rameses II (ca. 1296- 
1230 B.c.)? The latest event dated with any de- 
gree of certainty on Egyptian evidence is the end 
of the mass exportation of L.H. III pottery to 
Egypt, Palestine, Cyprus, and other lands over- 
seas. This also took place during the long reign of 
Rameses II, obviously late in it, for the latest 
vases exported are of developed L.H. IIIB style. 
Furthermore, Levantine imitations of L.H. III 
vases of later type than the last exported from 
Greece are found in Egypt during the reign of 
Rameses II and his successors. This shows that 
though the mass exportation came to an end late 
in the reign of Rameses II, it came before the very 
end of that reign. 


2 Mackeprang’s date for L.H. ITIB is based on 
a scarab of Rameses II found with L.H. III pot- 
tery in a tomb at Kourion excavated by the Brit- 
ish Museum expedition. The reviewer has had 
some personal experience with the Kourion 
necropolis and an opportunity to check the ac- 
curacy of the records of the expedition in question. 
This was a chamber tomb, and may have con- 
tained any number of burials. There is no cer- 
tainty that the entire tomb was excavated, or 
that all the pottery was kept. Certainly no 
chronological system can be founded on the state- 
ment that the scarab in question really was found 
with the preserved vases. The pottery does seem, 
on the basis of other evidence, to belong to the 
long reign of Rameses II, but the Kourion tomb 
cannot be considered primary evidence. 
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The pottery which dates the construction of the 
fortresses at Athens and Mycenae follows styl- 
istically immediately after the last wares exported 
to the East. This fact shows that the fortification 
of the Mycenaean towns was not a product of the 
empire, but followed directly upon its collapse. 
It was a desperate attempt to hold together what 
remained of a crumbling realm. We do not know 
how long the Dorians had already been in north- 
ern Greece, but it is altogether probable that their 
attempt to move south into the domain of the 
Achaeans was induced by the weakening of that 
power in the late thirteenth century. 

For the date of L.H. ITIC we have several indi- 
cations, none entirely satisfactory. Both Heurtley 
and Mackeprang have attempted to bring the 
dating of the so-called Philistine ware into the 
Helladic picture. This evidence is not so clear as is 


sometimes thought. Heurtley and Mackeprang © 


use as their chronological basis the long accepted 
connection of the Philistines with Rameses III, 
and his dating to the first decade of the twelfth 
century. Recent investigations tend to bring the 
dates down. Albright shows, in AASOR. xii, pp. 
53-58; xiii, 94 f., and BASOR. 48, p. 17, that the 
latest pre-Philistine date is 1170-1160 or 1150, de- 
pending upon the chronological scheme followed. 
At Beth Pelet it first appears after the reign of 
Rameses IV. Thus the introduction of the Philis- 
tine style cannot be placed much before the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century B.c. This gives a later 
dating for the comparable Helladic phase than has 
been assumed by either Heurtley or Mackeprang. 
In spite of Heurtley’s and Mackeprang’s at- 
tempts, the exact relation of the Philistine ware to 
stylistic developments in Greece is not yet fixed. 
To the reviewer its closest connections appear to 
be with the late Rhodian octopus style, which ap- 
parently coincides with an early phase of the 
L.H. ITIC style of Mycenae. Heurtley shows that 
there is little or no Granary style influence upon 
the Philistine ware. 

Until a careful study of the stylistic affiliations 
of the Philistine ware is made, it cannot serve for 
much more than an indication that a relatively 
early stage of L.H. IIIC produced an offshoot in 
the Near East in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury B.C. 

The evidence from Cyprus is no better. The 
dating of the Cypriote Submycenaean style de- 
pends upon that of the Helladic L.H. IIC ware, 
from which many of its elements derive. We do 
know that a long building period intervened be- 


tween the end of mass importation of L.H. IIB 
pottery, presumably in the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century, and the introduction of the 
Submycenaean style (AJA. 1938, p. 264 f., 269 
f., 275). Scarabs of Rameses IIT were found with 
objects apparently belonging to this intermediate 
period (Gjerstad, Studies, p. 284). A date around 
the middle of the twelfth century would appear 
probable on local evidence for the introduction of 
the Submycenaean style; it could hardly have 
come much before that.* 

We thus turn empty-handed to 
Mycenae and the tradition of its final destruction 
in 1104 B.c. The fundamental evidence for the 
study of Mycenae comes from the excavations of 
the British School at Athens, admirably pub- 
lished by Wace and others in BSA. xxv. Here 
again we encounter confusion, not so much in the 
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material itself as in the diverse interpretations of 
several scholars who have attacked Wace’s con- 
clusions, chiefly on the basis of the supposed evi- 
dence of the Philistine style. 

Owing to the denudation of the site and the ex- 
tensive excavations of Schliemann and others, the 
British expedition found undisturbed remains of 
the latest Mycenaean period only in the area to the 
west of the Lion Gate. The chief remains in this 
section were those of a large building, tentatively 
identified as a granary, which was built at the 
same time as the circuit wall and Lion Gate. A 
deep deposit of burned débris shows that this 
building was destroyed by fire and never rebuilt. 
Wace believes that its fate was shared by the rest 
of the citadel, and was due to the Dorian con- 
quest. In the burnt débris of this building was 
found a large number of vases in a late style now 
known as the Granary class, from its chief place 
of discovery. If Wace’s conclusions are correct, 
this style of pottery was current at the time of the 
fall of Mycenae, and dates to the end of the 
twelfth century B.c. 

The evaluation of the evidence hinges upon two 
considerations: (1) Was the fire in the “Granary” 
really due to the Dorian invasion, or was it of 


3 Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze 
Age, pp. 196 f., 209, calls this ware Geometric I, 
and dates its appearance after 1075 B.c. His note 
4 on p. 132 fails to distinguish between early and 
late stages of the style, and omits to mention the 
presence of a second vase of the Granary class and 
the fact that many of the local amphoriskoi are 
direct copies of it. The heirloom theory does not 
apply to this tomb, and Sjéqvist’s date is too low. 
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earlier date and thus not connected with the ulti- 
mate fall of Mycenae? (2) What is the exact 
chronological relation of the Granary class to the 
fire? 

It has been suggested that a granary would 
burn easily and that a fire in this building does not 
prove the destruction of the site. The primary 
answers to this are the following: (1) It is not cer- 
tain that the building in question really was a 
granary; in any case it was not a hay-loft. Grant- 
ing for the moment that it was a granary, this 
would be an indispensable adjunct to the palace, 
and would certainly have been rebuilt if the palace 
continued to be inhabited. It was not. (2) No 
other part of the palace appears to be later than 
the “Granary,” very little so late. (3) A compari- 
son of the pottery from the “‘Granary” with that 
of the latest Mycenaean levels at other sites shows 
that Mycenae has a higher percentage of the 
generically late Granary class than the sites in the 
North, such as Zygouries and Korakou, and an 
equal or higher percentage than other settlements 
in the Argive plain. The inference is that the fire 
in the “Granary” is of later date than the final 
destruction of the northern sites, and of the same 
date as, or later than, the destruction of other 
sites in the Argolid. (4) There is no indication 
that any Mycenaean site was rebuilt after the 
L.H. IIIC destruction, until definitely post- 
Mycenaean times. 

We see that no Mycenaean site lasted longer 
than the “‘Granary” at Mycenae, and that many 
fell before it; we are forced to the conclusion that 
the destruction of the “Granary” coincides with 
the end of Mycenaean dominion. 


Evidence which may possibly indicate a brief 
reoccupation by squatters after the fire, but which 
in no way implies the reconstruction of the citadel 
or the revival of Mycenaean power, has been a 
source of comfort to those who wish to dissociate 
the ‘“‘Granary”’ fire from the final destruction of 
Mycenae. 


This evidence is reported only in a small area 
between the east wall of the “Granary” and the 
west wall of the Lion Gate, a cross section of 
which is given in BSA. xxv, p. 19, fig. 4. The 
level serving as floor at the time of the fire was 
found in strata VIII and IX. Presumably the 
floor sloped, and was found in one of the arbitrary 
horizontal strata at one end of the area, in the 
other stratum at the other. Building débris which 
fell over the floor at the time of the fire is noted in 
these same strata. No note is made of the nature of 


the 0.60 m. of earth, excavated as strata X and 
XI, which lie over the recorded débris to a total 
elevation of 43.70 m. This deposit is shown in the 
section drawing as crossing over the ruins of the 
east wall of the “Granary,” and presumably 
fusing with the burnt débris, in the “Granary” 
proper, which rises to an elevation of 43.50 m. at 
this point. This would indicate to the reviewer 
that strata X and XI also formed part of the 
burned débris. The supposed evidence for re- 
occupation is found in these two strata. It consists 
of a terracotta “‘bath”’ and several pots, one found 
in the bath, three near it. That these objects have 
nothing to do with a dwelling, but are the remains 
of a plundered grave is suggested by Wace, who 
notes on p. 36 that broken bones were found with 
them. Quite apart from this, not a single wall and 
no trace of a floor is assigned to the reoccupation. 
A century of Mycenaean power can hardly be 
built on this nebulous evidence. 

The probability that these remains are those of 
a grave is strengthened by two late burials found 
over the ruins of the Cyclopean Terrace House 
(pp. 403-7). The skeletons were both of adults, 
one in an unenclosed cist, the other in a pithos. 
The pottery (fig. 92, pl. LXII) is described as 
pre-Granary style, but seems no earlier than that 
by the Lion Gate. Two points indicate that these 
graves belong to post-Mycenaean times. In the 
first place, the forms of the graves, cists and a 
pithos burial, are more at home in the Sub- 
mycenaean period than in L.H. IIT.’ In the second 
place, the grave by the Lion Gate lies in a fairly 
prominent place within the settlement. The 
Mycenaeans, like the later Greeks, were not in 
the habit of burying within their towns, so the 
presence of a grave here indicates that the settle- 
ment was abandoned at the time. 

This all goes to show that the fire which de- 
stroyed the “Granary” was part and parcel of the 
final destruction of Mycenae at the hands of the 
Dorians. The inhabitants left the site when it was 
destroyed, and settled nearby, returning from 


‘ These are recorded in the text as from stratum 
XI, but shown in the cross-section as resting in 
stratum X. 

5 Wace, Chamber Tombs at Mycenae, pp. 3-6, 
assigns the last of two or more Granary class 
burials in chamber tomb 502 to the years imme- 
diately after the fall of Mycenae. It is interesting 
to note that this was placed in a rectangular stone 
enclosure which suggests familiarity with cist 
graves. 
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time to time to bury their dead in the hallowed 
land where their ancestors had once ruled. 

The relation of the Granary style to the archi- 
tectural remains at Mycenae is clear. Large quan- 
tities of pottery were lying on the floors of the 
“Granary” when it was destroyed. These were 
burnt by the fire and crushed by the débris of the 
falling house. There can be no doubt that they 
immediately antedate the fire. The best pieces are 
illustrated on p. 49, fig. 12, and in pls. V: f, VII: 
a-b, VIII, IX, X, and XI. The great majority of 
these vases is in the Granary style proper, a few 
in the contemporary Close style, and two in a very 
late form of the Panel style. The predominance of 
the Granary style in this deposit shows that it was 
fully developed by the time of the fire. Soundings 
in two sections show that it had been in use for 
some time prior to this. A few sherds of the 
Granary class were found among a majority of 
generically earlier pieces under the floor of the 
lower south corridor of the Granary. Most of the 
floors in the building were preserved as originally 
built in L.H. IIIB, but for some reason this floor 
was rebuilt at a later date when the Granary 
style was beginning to appear. 

The sequence is clearer in the section between 
the Granary and the Lion Gate, mentioned above. 
Four main periods are distinguished in this 
rapidly changing deposit: first, strata I-III, asso- 
ciated with a stairway which was built at the same 
time as the Granary and Lion Gate, and remained 
in use for a short time only; second, an interme- 
diate building period marked by a wall and ap- 
parently a floor, in strata IV and V; third, some 
0.65 m. of deposit over stratum V and below 
the floor in VIII and IX, which was in use at 
the time of the fire; and fourth, the débris over the 
last floor, in strata VIII-XI. The pottery of the 
first two periods is of L.H. IIIB. The Granary 
class first appears in the third period, in small 
quantities in stratum VI, increasing in the later 
and higher levels. It was in full bloom by the time 
of stratum IX, contemporary to the last floors of 
the Granary. 

We deduce from these facts that the Granary 
class began to appear shortly after an intermedi- 
ate building period, and had reached its full de- 
velopment by the time of the fire. It continued to 
be made for a short time after the fire, when it is 
found in late burials, but passed rapidly over into 
the Submycenaean style. 

Broneer’s Athenian material may be dated by 
direct reference to the sequence established at 
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Mycenae. In spite of the mixed nature of the fill 
over the stairway, the material falls into two main 
groups, excluding the few early Mycenaean and 
post-Mycenaean pieces. The early group belongs 
to Broneer’s pre-Granary class stage of L.H. 
IIIC, the late material to the Granary class 
phase. 

A fairly uniform group is formed by the pottery 
from the houses on the northeast slope of the 
Acropolis, that which was standing on the stair- 
way when it collapsed, and the earlier elements 
in the fill. 

Many of the skyphoi (figs. 42: a-d, f, h; 44: b; 
46: a—j; 47: a-e) have a narrow band at the rim 
and vertical decoration on the sides. This L.H. 
IIIB type was common in strata I-II of the sec- 
tion by the Lion Gate, but was not being made at 
the time of the later levels there. Compare BS A. 
xxv, p. 25, fig. 7: b, from stratum I, and p. 22, 
fig. 6: d-f, pl. V: b, from stratum II. A sherd in 
this style but apparently of non-Greek fabric was 
found at Tarsus together with a bulla of Queen 
Pudu-hepa, assigned by Miss Goldman to the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century or earlier 
(AJA. 1937, p. 281 and fig. 38). 

The pyxis seems to have dropped out before the 
introduction of the Granary style. Broneer’s ex- 
amples, figs. 65, 66: b are late in the history of the 
shape, but no more so than BSA. xxv, fig. 11. e, 
from a sounding beneath the original floor of the 
Granary. 

The squat jar, fig. 67: a-k, stops at about the 
same time as the pyxis. The amphoriskos of the 
Granary style may be its descendant, but the two 
types are distinct and not to be confused chrono- 
logically. 

The two amphorae, fig. 74, found in situ are 
hard to date, and might belong to either L.H. 
IIIB or C. Their context indicates the former 
date. The rope handle is, as Broneer shows, an 
Athenian characteristic shared with, but not 
necessarily influenced by, several other regions. 

Broneer’s fig. 46: k may be from a kylix of 
Zygouries type. It dates to L.H. IIIB in any case. 

Most of the kylikes are of L.H. ITIB type. That 
found with the above amphorae and thus dating 
from the last use of the stairway (fig. 58: b) is 
paralleled in the Potter’s Shop at Zygouries 
(Blegen, Zygouries, p. 152, fig. 143) and many 
other L.H. IIIB deposits. 

The false-necked jars (“stirrup jars”) are par- 
ticularly important. In spite of apparent repeti- 
tiousness, this was in reality one of the most 
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changeable of Mycenaean shapes, and is of great 
value for dating. Broneer’s fig. 70: q is of un- 
doubted L.H. IIIB date. Two jars, fig. 69: a and 
70: p are exact duplicates of an important vase 
from stratum II of the Lion Gate deposit, BSA. 
xxv, fig. 6: a. The vase from Mycenae was pub- 
lished as of “‘Amarna style,” and used as evidence 
for dating the Mycenaean fortifications to the 
fourteenth century B.c. This dating has not been 
upheld, and the vase is now correctly assigned to 
L.H. IIIB. The exact identity in all preserved de- 
tails of this and the Athenian vases can be ex- 
plained only by strict contemporaneity. 

The earlier elements in the fill over the foun- 
tain and the pots which date its use prior to the 
collapse can be assigned to L.H. IIIB, and speci- 
fically to the same stage of that period as the two 
lower strata in the section between the Granary 
and the Lion Gate at Mycenae. These strata be- 
long to the very first years after the construction 
of the walls of Mycenae. We are thereby justified 
in asserting the approximate contemporaneity of 
the refortification of the Athenian Acropolis with 
the construction of the circuit wall and Lion Gate 
of Mycenae. 

To the later elements in the fill of the fountain 
belong the skyphoi of the Granary class, fig. 49: 
b-c, those in the Close Style, fig. 46: m-—n, and 
those with horizontal decoration, figs. 40, 41, 48; 
the kylix stem, fig. 57: 0; the cups of shapes 8 and 
9 (figs. 59-62) ; the pyxis, fig. 66: a; and the false- 
necked jar fragments, fig. 71. The Granary class 
and Close style are represented in this material, 
but are far from having the predominance noted 
in the destruction levels at Mycenae. The upper 
Athenian fill appears to stand at the same stage in 
the development of these styles as do the earlier 
levels at Mycenae: strata VI-VII of the deposit 
by the Lion Gate, and the material under the 
floor of the lower south corridor of the Gran- 
ary. The later part of the Athenian deposit thus 
antedates the destruction of Mycenae. Its exact 
degree of priority cannot yet be determined: 
Broneer’s dating to the middle of the twelfth 
century B.c. cannot be far wrong. 

JOHN FRANKLIN DANTEL 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


APATMA Martino P. Nitsson, IV, 1p. IUL, 
ANNO MCMXXXIX Depicartvuom. Skrifter ut- 
givna av Svenska Institutet i Rom= Acta In- 
stituti Romani Regni Sueciae, Ser. IT, 1. Pp. 


656, figs. 95. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1939. 

15 Sw. er. 

The volume under review is a fitting tribute to 
a great master of classical scholarship. The splen- 
did pageant of thorough research unrolling on its 
pages will form a lasting memorial to the cultural 
heights reached by the Scandinavian countries 
before they were touched by the cataclysms of 
the present war. This scholarly “ sheaf’ contains 
thirty-seven articles by various Scandinavian 
scholars and a useful bibliography of Professor 


Nilsson’s writings. Here we find conveniently 


listed in chronological order all of Professor Nils- 
son’s famous contributions to the study of ancient 
religion, ancient history, classical archaeology, 
classical philology, and folk-lore. This bibliogra- 
phy, moreover, reveals the important part played 
by Professor Nilsson as an educator and shows 
him as a successful contributor to Swedish jour- 
nalism. This reviewer, for one, confesses to an un- 
professional curiosity in such un-classical items as 
American Prohibition, Al Capone, and Life in an 
American University as “‘covered”’ for the Swed- 
ish press by the illustrious scholar. 

Turning now to the articles which form, of 
course, the offering proper, the reviewer resigns 
with regret the intention to survey the articles 
outside the field of archaeology. With regret —for 
the juxtaposition of essays on religion, folk-lore, 
history, literature, grammar, and philology makes 
this volume fascinating and invites comparison of 
methods employed in the different departments of 
intellectual endeavor. But archaeology is so well 
represented that even a brief enumeration of 
articles makes a long review. O. Rydbeck dis- 
cusses the survival of Stone Age types and Stone 
Age implements in the Scandinavian Bronze Age 
and comments on some social and geographical 
limitations of the chronological division into 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron ages. A. W. Persson de- 
fends his interpretation of the Mycenaéan glass 
seals from Dendra with spirit and learning. Sam- 
ples: the lion killing a bull is the King of Mycenae 
overcoming Crete (cf. Jl. xvi, 487). The athla of 
Heracles are wars of a Mycenaean king against 
his neighbors. The myth of Europa is the sacred 
marriage of the pre-Greek moon goddess with the 
Cretan sky god. Archaeological mythology, suc- 
cessfully revived in recent years, receives a valu- 
able contribution from the pen of K. Friis Johan- 
sen. He distinguishes two principal versions in the 
myth of Achilles and Chiron: the early fairy tale, 
followed by the vase-painters of the seventh and 
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the sixth centuries, and the Homeric or epic ver- 
sion, first painted by Oltos. A. Akerstrém pub- 
lishes a black-figured neck amphora, a red-figured 
crater by the Duomo Painter, and a later red- 
figured bell crater with Dionysiac representations. 
Ch. Blinkenberg collects Rhodian regulations on 
sacrifices, some unpublished. 

Scandinavian scholars have a traditional inter- 
est in the archaeology of Italy and they have 
achieved a deserved leadership in this branch of 
classical research. Nine articles of this volume 
are devoted to topics of Italic, Etruscan, and 
Roman archaeology. Of paramount importance 
for the study of the late Bronze and early Iron 
Ages is G. Siiflund’s publication of some selected 
material from Punta del Tonno, near Tarentum. 
Long considered a terramara site, this settlement 
was proved by Rellini to belong to the Extrater- 
ramaricoli culture. Siflund reconstructs a se- 
quence of five strata. The uppermost layer con- 
tained early Protocorinthian pottery and a local 
grey impasto ware paralleled in some forms in the 
Balkans. The second stratum contained the often- 
mentioned, never fully illustrated, Mycenaean 
fragments published here for the first time in a 
satisfactory fashion and dated by A. Furumark 
in the late thirteenth century. They provide a 
chronological landmark for the Bronze Age cul- 
ture of Southern Italy and prove beyond doubt 
the existence of trade connections with Mycen- 
aean regions. The next two strata are character- 
istic Adriatic Bronze Age; and the lowest Chalco- 
lithic layer, considered to be much earlier by 
Siiflund, contains painted pottery of Molfetta 
type. Siflund assigns the Bronze and Iron Age 
strata to the Balkanic Iapygians, who settled at 
Punta del Tonno in the fifteenth century and 
maintained their settlement until the foundation 
of Greek Tarentum in 706 B.c. 

J. Sundwall revokes his former interpretation of 
incised figures on some Italic house-urns; Central 
European analogies show them to be toads, not 
humans. A. Andrén publishes a life-sized Etruscan 
terracotta head, now in a private collection in 
Sweden; the head supposedly comes from Veii and 
must be placed in the later fifth century B.c. 
This sculpture would extend our knowledge of 
the great school of Veii into one of the most ob- 
secure periods of Etruscan sculpture, but certain 
peculiarities of style and technique seem to need 
further elucidation. The important article by E. 
Gjerstad deals with the stratification of the Re- 
publican Comitium in Rome; a more detailed 
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publication of his findings is scheduled to appear 
in the Opuscula Archaeologica of the Swedish In- 
stitute in Rome. The brilliant lecture of A. 
Boethius on Vitruvius as “‘a conservative fighter” 
for the late Republican tradition in architecture 
was heard by many readers of the AJA. at the 
meeting in Providence. Roman sculpture is en- 
riched by two interesting newcomers: a fine Re- 
publican head, discussed with customary erudi- 
tion by F. Poulsen, and a new head of Augustus, 
published by H. P. L’Orange. Among Roman 
sculptures, too, we must count from now on the 
colossal Bes-like figure from Amathus in Cyprus; 
according to A. Westholm it is Severan and not 
“*Phoenician.”” E. Welin’s discussion of the two 
festivals connected with the Ara Pacis is of in- 
terest for the interpretation of the frieze. Numis- 
matists will take notice of S. Bolin’s contention 
that the late antique solidus had a currency value 
above its weight in gold. 

The reviewer hopes that these brief hints will 
prompt students to peruse a volume which does 
credit to those honoring as well as to the scholar 
honored. 

GrorcE M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


RIcERCHE E StupiI SULLA ScULTURA GRECA DEL 
Sec. IV, by M. Marella. Pp. 68, Pls. xxi. Roma, 
Stab. Tip. Europa, 1939. 

This paper is meant as the first instalment of a 
study on such anonymous sculpture of the fourth 
century B.C. as, on account of a large number of 
copies, can be assumed to go back to famous 
statues. This first chapter comprises a much nar- 
rower field than the title promises. Its sole object 
of research is the type of Apollo treated by Ame- 
lung in his guide to the ancient statues of Florence 
(Fiihrer i, no. 2, fig. 2), as early as 1896 with 
results similar to those here obtained by Signor- 
ina Marella. The author wrote this thesis when a 
pupil of Rizzo in 1936, but published it after 
Vighi had brought out a new and excellently pre- 
served copy of this type from Anzio (NS. 1939, 
pp. 426-40, Marella pls. VII, IX, X) revising 
her paper in 1938. Its value lies primarily in the 
list of 23-25 copies, of which twelve (nos. 1, 3-9, 
11, 13, 19, 23), are well illustrated on pls. ITI-XX. 
I have failed to see the system in her arrangement. 
She attempts some criticism and dating of the 
different copies. She dates the best one, the head 
in Venice (Anti, Guida del Museo Arch. di Venezia 
60, no. 27; Arndt-Brunn-Br., pl.619; Marella, 51 f., 
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pls. ITI-V, XIV a) in the Julio-Claudian 
period, and the “goddess of Butrinto,” which 
translates the bronze style of the original into a 
marble style, in the Hellenistic period (Paribeni, 
Museo delle Terme 173, no. 347; Ugolini, Boll. 
d Arte 1928, pp. 258 ff.; Marella, pls. XVII b, 
XIX b). She believes that the head (pl. XVII a, 
XIX a) is a Roman copy of this Hellenistic re- 
modelling. The head of Butrinto was probably 
set on a female statue, while in Boston the same 
head is set on the figure of a boy leaning forward 
(Klein, Prazitelische Studien 1 ff., figs. 1-4, 6. 
Caskey, Cat. of Greek and Roman Sculpture, no. 
77). The new replica from Anzio is considered by 
the author as a careful and exact, though not 
subtle, copy of the middle of the first century A.p. 
Most of the other copies, including the one in 
the Palazzo Vecchio (BrBr. pl. 618), are less 
accurate or less well understood. The heads vary 
widely in expression and in details of the features 
and of the hair. The style of dressing the hair is 
investigated in full and is compared with the 
similar style of the Scopasian head of Apollo from 
the Mausoleum (Brt. Mus. Cat. of Sculpture ii, 
no. 1058, pl. XX, fig. 2 and Marella, pl. I), and 
with the similar coiffures of the Kore of Vienna 
(von Saken, Ant. Skulpt. in Wien 2, pl. V; Klein, 
pp. 15 ff., figs. 5 and 7; Bieber, Griech. Kleidung, 
pl. LX, figs. 7-8), and of figures on Attic tomb- 
stones of the fourth century B.c. (Marella pl. 
II). 

The original can be reconstructed from the 
different copies. The god leans to the right 
against a tree trunk, over which his chlamys is 
thrown, his head turned and bent down to the 
left. His position is best shown by the replica in 
Petworth House (Marella, pls. VI and VIII). The 
snake is considered by the author as an addition 
of the copyist. As the lyre is modern in the statue 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, as well as in the replica 
on the Palatine (Marella, pl. XX b), she would 
prefer to give a bow and arrow to the god. In 
dating the original she agrees with Amelung and 
Arndt, who have placed it convincingly in the 
pre-Praxitelean period in the first half of the 
fourth century, against Klein (Prazitelische Stu- 
dien, pp. 22 ff.), and Vighi, who date it too late 
in the time of the followers and sons of Praxiteles. 

As a whole, the study is more important as a 
contribution to the history of copying than to the 
history of sculpture of the fourth century. 

MarGarRETE BIEBER 
UNIVERSITY 


ANATOLIAN STUDIES PRESENTED TO WILLIAM 
Hepsurn Buckter. Edited by W. M. Calder 
and Josef Keil. Pp. xviii+382, pls. 11 and 
frontispiece. Manchester 
Manchester. 1939. 35s. 
Mr. W. H. Buckler was converted from the 

Law to Anatolian Studies before the First World 

War, and in the interbellum period, during which 

he resided for the most part in England, he was 

an active participant, a keen observer, and a 

charming and sympathetic supporter of all that 

pertained to the antiquities of Asia Minor. In 
addition to publishing much himself (listed, pp. 

xiii-xviii), he was one of the founders of the 

American Society for Archaeological Research in 

Asia Minor, an organization which has sponsored 

the study and recording of surface finds and 

monuments in a land where everything is some- 
what perishable, and which has published up to 
the present six substantial volumes based on cam- 
paigns of exploration, in which he has himself 
largely participated. The present volume of 
studies in his honor, written and edited by friends 
from still peaceful nations, was presented to him 


University Press, 


shortly before the outbreak of the present war, 
which has brought about his return to America. 
This is inevitably a source of gratification to his 
many American friends, even if his migration to 


his native Baltimore was not quite voluntary 
nor free from actual physical discomfort. 


In reviewing such a volume it is necessary to 
be descriptive rather than critical, but a general 
classification of the articles may be useful to the 
prospective reader, their subjects being, as usu- 
al in such cases, rather varied, and while some 
are of real importance, others are primarily tokens 
of friendship, Séc¢1s, as Hondius describes his 
own, te pidai Te. 

The first group is that of the epigraphical stud- 
ies, the discipline to which Mr. Buckler has made 
his most important contributions. Mr. ‘Calder, 
the joint editor of the volume, examines the 
*Eumeneian Formula” (the curse on grave rob- 
bers, Eota1 pds Tov Gedv, etc.) and 
finds it exclusively Christian. A. Cameron ana- 
lyzes the use of the term 8petrtés in the inscrip- 
tions of Asia Minor, and finds, while the foster 
relationship is common and various, persons 
designated by this word are ordinarily slaves, 
children of whatever origin (of free birth but 
abandoned or sold by parents, house-born slaves, 
or offspring of unions between masters and 
slaves) who were brought up by free tpogeis, in 
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whose bondage they were, but bondage of a hu- 
mane and intimate sort. He then proceeds to a 
brief survey of this institution in Oriental and in 
Greek cultures, and to the handling of the ®petrtoi 
in Roman law. J. J. E. Hondius presents a photo- 
graph and discussion of an epigram in honor of a 
grammarian, Cornutus of Cyzicus (?), inscribed by 
a pupil on a reused grave stele. B. D. Meritt pro- 
poses four new readings of Carian towns in the 
tribute lists (incorporated in texts 2 and 4 of the 
monumental publication by Meritt, Wade-Gery, 
and McGregor, Harvard Press, 1939). T. B. 
Mitford publishes a new stele of Nicocles, king of 
Paphus, in honor of “Mistress” Aphrodite. L. 
Robert interprets and restores three inscrip- 
tions, a Smyrna copy of the letter of Caesar to 
Pergamum, relative to his friend Mithradates, a 
decree of Ephesus honoring the athlete Aurelius 
Achilles of Aphrodisias (an amazing piece of third- 
century rhetoric, one sentence extending over 
thirty-seven lines), and an agonistic record of the 
Sminthea Paulea at And 


Alexandria Troas. 


finally the old master Adolph Wilhelm makes 
numerous and important suggestions for reading 
and restoring the Colophonian inscriptions pub- 
lished by Meritt in the 4JP. of 1935, bringing 
into comparison, and likewise correcting, the two 


Athenian decrees in honor of Colophon of 306/5 
B.c., IG. ii?, 456 and 470. 

A second group of articles is concerned with 
problems of archaeology. Winifred Lamb gives a 
well-illustrated survey of “recent developments 
in Anatolian archaeology,” with a judicious if not 
very positive summary of conclusions at the end. 
David M. Robinson publishes three marble heads 
from his own collection, a Roman copy of a mid- 
dle fifth-century Demeter adapted as a portrait 
bust, a Rhodian athlete of about 300 B.c., and a 
Roman lady with the Melonenfrisur from Eski- 
sehir. Kurt Bittel discusses a symbol in the form 
roughly of a bow knot, which he concludes not 
unreasonably on the basis of Iranian parallels to 
be a sign of royalty. Sir George Hill presents 
“‘some notes on the coinage of Cyprus,” with a 
bearing on his recently published history of the 
island, and E. S. G. Robinson copies and inter- 
prets a dozen coins of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies with Carian legends. 

In the more purely historical field, a series of 
studies cover a period of a thousand years. Franz 
Miltner collects the scanty evidence for middle 
eighth-century colonization of the south shore 
of the Black Sea by Miletus (Trapezus, Sinope, 
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Amisus), and concludes that this, like the second 
colonial movement in the seventh century after 
the Cimmerian invasion, was due to mercantile 
reasons, Miletus being blocked off from the trade 
routes to the interior by the Phrygian kingdom. 
Coming to the Hellenistic period, M. Rostovtzeff 
studies the coin hoards from the central provinces 
of the Seleucid kingdom in the third and second 
centuries. From these it appears that down to the 
fall of the Attalids, the Seleucids were largely de- 
pendent upon silver from Asia Minor, which was 
extensively minted for them in cities subject to 
Pergamum. These civic coins, countermarked 
with Seleucid devices, then circulated like the 
Alexanders and Lysimachi as a kind of interna- 
tional currency, on the Attic standard. In the 
same period, Tenney Frank finds in Plautus 
reflections of Eastern affairs, and detects a change 
in his attitude from the Cistellaria of 201, when 
he was pro-Scipionic, to the plays of about 189, 
when he had given his sympathy to Cato’s group. 
A. H. M. Jones, in a somewhat dogmatic ar- 
ticle which disregards much recent German and 
French speculation on the same subject, comes 
to the, in my opinion, correct conclusion that 
“liberty” to the cities under the Hellenistic kings 
was a relative and precarious quality, and that 
this terminology and point of view underlies the 
developing Roman conception of the civitates 
liberae. Substantially the same subject is treated 
by David Magie in a thoughtful and well docu- 
mented study of the relations between Rome and 
the cities of Asia Minor. His conclusion is that 
**=however insincere the Romans may have been 
when it served their purpose against Philip and 
Antiochus to profess an interest in the freedom 
of the Greeks, and however opportunistic their 
foreign policy in general during the second cen- 
tury, there is no evidence either of insincerity or 
inconsistency in their dealings with the city- 
states of Asia.” This is at best only a qualified 
defense of Rome, but it is notable as a reaction 
against the usual modern, perhaps overdone, 
condemnation of her Eastern policy. J. G. C. 
Anderson, in two notes, explains Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of the Euxine as a double sea, and argues that 
Pompey’s Pontus was much larger than has been 
recently claimed, and ‘“‘immensely larger than it 
was in the Imperial period.” Ronald Syme’s 
article deals with areas to the South, and is an 
attempt to “demonstrate a continuity in function, 
though not precisely in area, between Cicero’s 
province of Cilicia, the kingdom of Amyntas, and 
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the Augustan province of Galatia.”” Actually it is 
more than that, as anyone familiar with Syme’s 
work will surmise, and we have not only the his- 
tory and boundaries of Cilicia from 78 to 44, and 
not only a table of the governors of Cilicia and of 
Syria, but a sketch of Rome’s relations with the 
area of Cicero’s province of an intimate and 
lively sort, in which personalities like Antipater 
of Derbe, brigand, dynast, and Pompeian, L. 
Oppius of Philomelium, the business agent of 
Cicero’s backer L. Egnatius Rufus, and the pro- 
consul Philippus (of Cilicia, in 47/6), who proves 
to be the son of Cicero’s friend Q. Marcius Philip- 
pus, brother of the consul of 56, take on a living 
character. It is Syme’s quality to make prosopog- 
raphy take on flesh and blood. Sir W. M. Ramsay 
chooses Galatia for his subject, quite properly, 
for to him more than to anyone else we owe our 
knowledge of that province. He argues on the basis 
of a coin of Tavium for the foundation date of 
20 B.c. (against the currently accepted 25), and 
proceeds with the examination of a number of 
topics more or less closely connected with his own 
explorations, including the Homanadensian War, 
in the interpretation of which he agrees closely 
with Syme. His discussion of the great agonistic 
inscription from Ancyra, however, is best read in 
connection with the new edition by L. Robert, 
Les Gladiateurs dans l Orient Grec, 1940, pp. 135- 
137, no. 86. Finally, as the last article in this 
group, M. N. Tod discusses the real and supposed 
epigraphical records of the corrector Maximus, of 
Pliny, Ep. viii, 24, accepting as possible the iden- 
tification and testimonia of Groag, but rejecting 
the additions of Viale. 

The remaining contents of the volume may be 
described briefly. Two deal with religion. Franz 
Cumont collects the few monuments of Mith- 
raism from Asia Minor, and shows that Dio’s 
thirty-sixth oration preserves a record of Mithraic 
borrowings from Stoicism. Josef Keil assembles 
the published and adds unpublished inscriptions 
which record the cult of Hestia and the Pyr 
aphtharton in the prytaneum of Ephesus. Two 
deal with the Christian period, C. W. M. Cox’s 
publication of the epitaph of the “eunuch” 
bishop Heortasius of Appia, perhaps a heretic, 
and Hippolyte Delehaye’s study of the Acts of 
St. Timothy, which he finds to be a mere com- 
pilation without independent value. One only 
deals primarily with linguistics, and this, too, not 
of Asia Minor but of northern Syria. Enno Litt- 
mann lists, as a stimulus to further investigation, 


place names collected by him personally, as well 
as others attested, the suffixes of which are non- 
Semitic and not explainable on the basis of the 
other known languages of the area. 

It is apparent, therefore, that even the most 
ardent opponents of the genus Festschrift will 
find much to commend and much which they 
cannot afford to neglect in these Studies, a credit 
to the editors and a proper source of pleasure as 
well as gratification to the giAos piAwv in whose 
honor they are assembled. 

C. Braprorp WELLES 
UNIvErRsITY 


ARCHITECTURE THROUGH THE AGEs, by Talbot 
Hamlin. Pp. xlvii +680, pls. 90 with 335 figures, 
figs. in text 117. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1940. $6.00. 

The author is the head of the Avery Library in 
Columbia University, an architectural library of 
about 40,000 volumes on archaeology, architecture 
and the allied arts. From these surroundings and 
through travelling the author has acquired an 
encyclopaedic knowledge of his subject. A fluent 
and admirable style, acquired as a lecturer in 
architectural theory and in American architecture 
at the School of Architecture enables the author 
to present his many-sided material in an easy, 
interesting and well organized manner. i 

The archaeologist is concerned with the first 
eleven of the thirty-three chapters (pp. 1-224), 
thus with about one third of the book. It leads 
from primitive huts, via Egyptian, western Asi- 
atic, Aegean, Greek and Roman to Byzantine 
architecture. Three chapters, 8-10, are dedicated 
to Rome. Chapter 10, The Decay of Rome, is sepa- 
rated from 9, Provincial and Later Roman Archi- 
tecture, by “Interlude” B, The Architecture of 
Islam, placed here, because of its importance for 
Book IV, Mediaeval Architecture, which begins 
with the decay of Rome. I would have pteferred 
to see this chapter after Byzantine architecture, 
for it now results that the Turkish Mosques 
precede Hagia Sophia. I feel the same way about 
“Interlude” A, The Pre-Columbian Architecture in 
America, which is placed after Chapter 5, The 
Aegean, and before Chapter 6, The Architecture of 
Greece, because it is primitive in technique and 
therefore has more in common with Book II, 
The Early Archiiecture in the Western World, 
Chapters 3-5, than with Book III, Ancient Classic 
Architecture, Chapters 6-9. I would have preferred 
it after Chapter 20, The Renaissance in Spain, or 
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before Chapter 26, Colonial Architecture in Amer- 
ica, as it continues the first, mingling in the second 
with pre-Columbian forms. 

The leading idea of the book is expressed on the 
jacket as “The Story of Building in Relation to 
Man’s Progress.”’ This conception is well devel- 
oped and the value of art to reflect the culture and 
the social ideas of each period has perhaps for the 
first time been eloquently demonstrated for all 
periods. The purely technical side, however, is not 
neglected. The building methods of each period 
are described and illustrated, particularly in the 
text line-cuts. These are numbered and given on 
the respective text pages. The plates, inserted 
facing the pages, have usually four small but good 
half-tones on each side and are not numbered. 
The list on pp. ix—xxiv gives their sources. Other- 
wise there are no footnotes. Remarkable are the 
new views from Pompeii, Rome and Ostia by 
Ernest Nash. Together with the eloquent text 
they help us to realize that Roman architecture 
is a true mirror of Roman organization and world 
civilization. 

This is an instructive and stimulating book for 
students, artists, architects and art lovers. It is 
a clear mirror of the development of mankind and 
therefore an almost necessary supplement to any 
world history. 

MARGARETE BIEBER 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


Tue ApLer Papyri, The Greek Texts edited by 
Elkan Nathan Adler, John Gavin Tait, and Dr. 
Fritz M. Heichelheim, The Demotic Texts by 
the late Professor Francis Llewellyn Griffith. 


Pp. viii+118, pls. 16. London. Humphrey 

Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940. £2. 2s. 

This interesting collection of papyri, of which 
twenty-one are Greek and thirty Demotic, derives 
from the family archives of one Horus, son of 
Nechoutes, an “Ionian born in Egypt,” with the 
civil status of a ‘“‘Persian of the Succession,” 
living and active in and around Pathyris in Upper 
Egypt in the period preceding and following 100 
B.c. The fifty-one texts represent the publishable 
part of the contents of a pot, purchased in 1924 by 
Mr. Adler at Luxor. They consist entirely of legal 
papers, and through them it is possible to trace 
the fortunes of Horus from his first appearance 
as a soldier of the neighboring posts of Pathyris 
and Crocodilopolis in 124 down through his 
retirement into civil life as a farmer of temple land 
about 95. The records end with the revolt of 88. 
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In ten Greek and four Demotic texts Horus ap- 
pears as a purchaser of land, and in two he ac- 
quires land through realizing on a mortgage. In 
three Greek and six Demotic texts he appears as a 
lender, and in one Greek and three Demotic as a 
borrower. Other texts show him entering upon a 
kind of emphyteutic lease, making affidavits, 
receiving release from suretyship. Two papyri 
contain the marriage settlements of Horus’ two 
daughters. Of the rest, aside from seven frag- 
Demotic texts which are uncertain, 
almost all concern either close relatives of Horus, 
or represent the earlier history of property in 
which he was interested (so, in addition to Gr. 
10, 13, 16, and Dem. 28, noted by the editors, Gr. 1 
and Dem. 2). The few remaining, two sales (Gr. 
18 and Dem. 13) and one mutual distribution of 
inheritance by four sons in the lifetime of their 
parents (Dem. 9), would probably show an 
equally close connection with Horus if the full 
archive were preserved. 

Texts from Pathyris of this period are common, 
and Horus himself was previously known, though 
not as well as his cousins of Dem. 9. This addi- 
tional evidence is considered and discussed by 
the editors in the introductions to the two parts 
of the volume, and in their somewhat sparse 
notes on the individual documents. Nevertheless 
there is something less than complete integration, 
even of the commentary on the texts in the two 
languages, and the agreeable project of a socio- 
logical study of Upper Egypt in the late Ptolemaic 
period remains still to attract a scholar with 


mentary 


imagination. The evidence is ample, the time one 
of peaceful development, and the mutual relations 
of the various races blending together one of 
particular interest. 

The name of Professor Griffith is sufficient 
assurance of the soundness of editing of the 
Demotic texts. As one of the great majority of 
scholars who cannot control the language, how- 
ever, I may be permitted the regret that so many 
of the translations, correct and literal as they no 
doubt are, yield nevertheless such obscure sense. 
If a literal translation were desirable, it would also 
have been a kindness for the editor to have stated 
what he thought the text meant. This obscurity, 
perhaps, is responsible for the feeling that certain 
documents have been misunderstood, at least 
from the legal point of view. As the edition omits 
all commentary of a legal nature,1 I may be 

1 The character of the Demotic texts as a kind 
of negotiable instrument was worth noting. Pos- 
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permitted to voice my suspicions, whatever 
they may be worth. Thus I see no evidence 
that Dem. 22 is a “discharge from mortgage;” 
although Horus and various relatives are evi- 
dently released from some important obligation, 
there is no mention in the text, fragmentary to 
be sure, of any mortgageable property. Dem. 24 
might better be entitled “renunciation of claim 
to a forfeit pledge” than “‘satisfaction of a loan.” 
And as to Dem. 20, on the basis of which rather 
far-reaching conclusions are based, this to me 
gives no indication of being a “release from a 
mortgage.’ On the 31st of October, 100 B.c., Horus 
had borrowed a quantity of wheat and barley 
through a registered note (Gr. 15) which con- 
tained the usual Exekutivklausel, similar in effect 
to our common law “warrant of attorney to 
confess judgment,” providing that in case of 
non-payment, execution was granted the creditor 
from the person of the debtor and from all of his 
property,? as if on the basis of a court judgment. 
Almost seven years later, on July 5, 93 B.c., the 
loan not having been repaid in the originally 
stipulated seven months, the heirs or assigns of 
the creditor issued a release to Horus in the form 
of a Demotic * document, 
to use the phrase of Seidl.’ The pertinent passage 
is translated as follows: “We are removed from 
thee in regard to the right of that writing for 
silver which thou madest unto Hor son of Hor, his 
mother Tshenenup, for silver (?) of 46 artabas 
of wheat, 68 artabas of barley in year 15, Paopi 
15 for (?) the archon of Pathor,‘through Panebkhon 
son of Pakeb, whereas thou art satisfying him 
with them, thou art doing unto us their right.” 
This is obscure enough, and is not made clearer 


‘scribe and witness” 


session of the document was itself the basis of a 
claim (cf. the loans Dem. 4-6, 11, 25), and in Dem. 
10 the note changes hands with the security. This 
is quite different from the Greek notarial practice. 

2 The phraseology is interesting, as illustrating 
the notaries’ practice of following stereotyped 
formulae. Although Horus is the sole debtor, the 
text reads: Kai “Wpew (the creditor, 
Horus son of Horus) tot Se5aveiopévou Kai 
évds Kai Exdotou kai ot &v 
(sic!) kai T&Sv UTapyévtav 
Kabatrep éx Sikns. Similar instances 
of inappropriate phraseology occur elsewhere in 
the Greek texts. 

3E. Seidl, Demotische Urkundenlehre nach den 
friihptolemdischen Texten, Munich, 1937, p. 3. 

4 Meaning thereby the Pathyris notary, before 
whom Gr. 15 was drawn. 
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to the uninitiated by the note: “‘sh db’ hd was 
probably an Egyptian mortgage made on the 
occasion of a large loan of corn from Hor son of 
Hor.”’ Nothing resembling the word “mortgage” 
occurs in the translation of the text, and the 
assumption of an Egyptian mortgage by the side 
of and in addition to Gr. 15 strikes one accordingly 
as gratuitous. Equally strange is the conclusion 
drawn from the two documents by the editors of 
the Greek texts, in their introduction (p. 5). After 
pointing to the numerous instances of loans with- 
out interest in the archive, and proceeding thence 
to the assumption that Horus’ circle was under 
Jewish influence (although there are other reasons 
why interest might not be charged, and the prac- 
tice was not invariable; in Dem. 10 Horus is 
charged the usual Egyptian rate of 100%), the 
editors continue: “Moreover, the claim both to 
a certain loan and to its penalties is relinquished 
in Dem. 20 after seven years. It is remarkable 
that this transaction should conform so exactly 
to the law laid down in Deuteronomy xv, 1-7.” 
But it does not, and so is not remarkable at all. 
Not only does the relinquishing take place before 


the expiration of seven years, but the provision 


of Deuteronomy, of course, is not for the cancella- 
tion of loans after seven years but for the regu- 
larly recurrent Sabbatical year in which all loans 
should be cancelled, no matter how recent; cf. 
Deut. xv, 9: “Beware that there be not a base 
thought in thy heart, saying, The seventh year, 
the year of release, is at hand, and thine eye be 
evil against thy poor brother, and thou give him 
nought.” Furthermore, the language of Dem. 20, 
so far as it is intelligible, does not suggest the 
cancellation of the loan, but its transfer (novatio) 
to a second party, Panebkhon; “whereas thou art 
satisfying him with them (no obvious antecedent 
exists for this pronoun except the loan, the artabas 
of grain just listed), thou art doing unto us their 
(antecedent?) right.” It may be inferred that I do 
not regard the theory of Jewish influence as very 
compelling. 

The editing of the Greek texts is uneven.’ The 
transcriptions of the papyri are excellent. Ap- 
parently, according to a note in the introduction 
to the Demotic section (p. 69), but to no indica- 
tion otherwise, they derive from the competent 
and experienced hand of Mr. Tait, whose name 
appears on the title page of the volume but who 
is merely listed among many consultants in the 

5 It is regrettable that the different hands oc- 
curring in the texts are not noted. 
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Greek introduction (p. 6). His influence for the 
good is detectable elsewhere in the volume (e.g., 
p. 85). The translations, on the other hand, betray 
at times an unidiomatic English, at times a mis- 
understanding of the Greek, sometimes mere per- 
versity, as when the tpotrwAntis Kai 
clause is translated differently on each occur- 
rence. The notes vary all the way from complete 
silence (as on most legal matters) to formidable 
lists of encyclopaedia articles, amplified by refer- 
ences contained in them. Restorations are at times 
curious, notably, for a scholar with the economic 
interests of Dr. Heichelheim, that of plvas 
TltoAepaixds (dubitanter) in Gr. 19, 6, supported 
plausibly by a reference to Segré’s Metrologia 
which proves on investigation to be a number of 
quotations from the Scriptores Metrologici, who 
are comparing the Ptolemaic mina with the 
Italic, Attic, ete. Specification of this mina in 
Ptolemaic texts is not unnaturally confined to 
this one restoration. 

Certain points of detail require mention, even 
in a review already grown too long. Gr. 2, %: 
&giotacbar THv Oaifei| 
MiBios TOUTOV UNTpi KlaTa 
év tiote: (translation unintelligible); delete the 
ovv and substitute or Saveiou for 
avijs év triote: (this last, whatever it may have 
been, was nothing of which UtroteSe1péveov could 
be used). The transaction is misunderstood; the 
two contractants are ceding to the four sons of 
Thaibis property mortgaged to her on an earlier 
occasion. Gr. 6, 12: (tot) trpoKeipévou Etous 
is not “next year” but “this year.”” The transac- 
tion is a loan of seed grain, to be returned after 
the harvest. Gr. 7: it is odd for Thaibis to sell a 
sixth portion (as restored), and for her two sons 
to buy a third portion, but the affair is obscure. 
How can Thaibis sell from her property something 
which had fallen to a son? Probably bté&pyovtos 
restored in line 8 is wrong. Gr, 9, iii, 2: péxe1 
Siaypa(pijs) cannot mean “according to their 
certificate.” The Siaypagn of the farmers of the 
sales tax (@yxUKA1ov), which, countersigned by 
the dvtiypagevs, must accompany payments 
of this tax by purchasers to a branch of the royal 
bank, was a memorandum or note. The farmers 
were not authorized themselves to collect the 
tax but they must be informed of and approve 
any payments. The meaning here seems to be 
that the bank accepted payment prior to receipt 
of the memorandum, for reasons which are not 
given (because the banker and the tax-farmer 


were the same person?). Gr. 13, ii, 5: &1rdé Tijs 
Utrapxovons Kai tois Sa(veiotais) ... 
Yi\s; this is impossible. Even on the assumption 
that the document is a fictitious sale, the purchase 
price of twelve talents being the sum loaned to the 
seller by the purchaser one year earlier (in Gr. 10), 
the land could in no sense “‘belong” both to the 
seller and to his “creditors” (two lenders in Gr. 
10, which is not a mortgage). The abbreviation, 
alpha over delta, occurs also in an unpublished 
Yale papyrus, and may be resolved &8(eAgois). 
The same text, iii, 9: Kat& tThv Tapa Tavioxou 
TOU Tpds Tit (Siaypagrv); this does 
not mean “Paniscus who was present at the pur- 
chase.” The expression is very common, and 
means “the head of, the farmer of the v7,” 
that is, the sales tax administration. This Paniscus 
was a notable of Pathyris, notary or registrar, 
royal banker, and farmer of the éyKUKA1ov, and 
appears in this text in all three capacities. Gr. 
15, 14: <év) Tois treSioi[s] (i5io1s) 
read tois <i)dioi[s] &vnAdpao1. The text is 
otherwise poorly written. Gr. 20,11: 
are not “uncultivated plots” but vacant lots, 
unoccupied building sites in the village. And in 
the same line, otepeots pétpw (?) 
BaoiAiKous : yétpw makes no sense, nor does this 
restoration (or any other) “‘support strongly” 
someone’s theory (note on the passage), although 
a theory may strongly suggest a restoration. 
This over-long criticism is not intended as a 
disparagement of the volume. The editors have 
done a service in making this group of closely 
related texts admirably available, and_ their 
edition contains much that is sound and valuable. 
One comment, only, remains to be made, and this 
too of a juridical nature. The editors translate 
the “objective homology” formula as if it were 
the acceptance of an obligation. It is, rather, the 
acknowledgement of an act. Thus in Gr. 2, 
. . . &piotacba: is not “agrees... to 
renounce,” but “‘acknowledges the renunciation.” 
C. Braprorp WELLES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tax rrom Karanis. Part II, Text and 
Indexes (University of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, Vol. XLIII). Edited by 
Herbert Chayyim Youtie and Orsamus Merrill 
Pearl. Pp. xv+266, 3 pls. University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor, 1939. $4.00. 

Three years ago this journal had occasion to 
welcome the appearance of the first volume of 
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what was expected to be a two volume publication 
of the Karanis tax rolls. These rolls, of which 
additional fragments have been discovered both 
at Michigan and in Cairo, present a very exten- 
sive if not complete record of the tax payments of 
the residents of Karanis from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth year of Marcus Aurelius, and _ their 
importance for the social and economic history of 
Roman Egypt is obvious. In the sequel it proved 
to be impossible to contain both the commentary 
and the indices within a reasonably sized volume, 
and the publication will now occupy three volumes. 
As the indices were an inevitable preliminary to 
the commentary, they have here been presented 
first, together with seven extensive fragments. 

It is still premature to enter upon an evaluation 
of the material before the editors have had their 
say. Nevertheless a word of appreciation is most 
in order for the remarkable “indices” which they 
have provided. Half of the space so devoted is 
occupied by indices of the usual type, but of this, 
nine-tenths, one hundred and five pages, is nothing 
less than a prosopography of Karanis, with all 
known family affiliations, status, and occupations. 
The other half of the space, ninety-five pages, 
contains the tax ledgers, twenty lists of the indi- 
vidual taxes with a record of all payments made 
by the villagers known for this quadrennium. It 
is a notable and by no means a usual service which 
the editors have performed in making their 
material so readily available, and the pains and 
judgment which they have devoted to it remove 
it from the category of a mechanical compilation. 
They have placed all students of Roman Egypt 
and of the Roman Empire markedly in their debt. 

C. Braprorp WELLES 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


A Century Monastery Beru-SHan 
(ScytHopo.is), by G. M. Fitzgerald (Publica- 
tions of the Palestine Section of the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. IV). 
Pp. xiv+20, pls. 22 and colored frontispiece. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1939. $7.50. . 

This slim volume presents a significant addition 
to the steadily growing body of dated mosaics 
from Christian buildings in Palestine. In this case 
ten mosaic pavements were laid down during the 
third quarter of the sixth century in the rooms of 
a little monastery built just outside the city wall 
of Beth-Shan. The rooms are arranged on both 
sides of what can hardly be other than an open 
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court, although the excavator is noncommittal 
about the roofing of this area; he notes impartially 
the lack of interior supports and the presence of 
roof-tiles But these tiles come 


rather from the lateral rooms, for their lighting 


in the débris. 


demands an open area here; notice that Rooms D 
and P on the east and west are almost entirely 
open to the court and that the uniform thickness 
of the walls of the building indicates a general 
uniformity of roof level over all roofed areas. The 
main (west) entrance to the chapel is from Room 
D, which serves as a narthex, although it is con- 
siderably longer than the chapel is wide; there 
are two other entrances from separate rooms on 
the south. Other significant features of this simple, 
rectangular sanctuary are the bringing of the 
single, round apse to horse-shoe form inside and 
the addition, over the mosaic pavement, of a 
foundation for a chancel screen. 

The mosaic floors and their inscriptions are 
unusually well preserved. Most interesting is that 
of the court, which contains full-length figures of 
the months with their attributes, arranged in 
sectors in a large central medallion. Several 
attributes are not canonical and cannot be iden- 
tified. The fruit which June holds is certainly not 
a bunch of grapes, for not only is the season in- 
appropriate, as the author remarks, but the fruit 


is not of the necessary triangular shape. It may 


be some berry, perhaps a mulberry, for matters 
of scale would not stand in the way in such a 
representation. Since ancient monuments and 
sources appear to have failed, an attempt should 
be made to identify the uncertain attributes on 
the basis of contemporary local life in Palestine. 

Most attractive is the finely decorative floor of 
the chapel, with an Iranian all-over pattern of 
linked medallions containing birds. Note that in 
only the first and middle rows are the birds sym- 
metrically placed, all facing the center in the 
former and facing each other in pairs in the 
latter; and only in the middle row do they wear 
the Sasinian scarf. Elsewhere they are turned in 
any direction. May one suggest that the mosaicist 
had in his sketch-book a drawing of but half or 
a quarter of this effective pattern, with merely the 
first and middle rows of medallions drawn in, and 
that he carelessly filled the rest with his current 
ornithological stock-in-trade? But it is a smaller 
room, E, which betrays most unreservedly the 
regional phase of the Late Antique spirit, freed 
from the bonds of a devitalized Hellenistic balance 
and going even beyond the ordered repetition of 
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Sasinian design; within a single border, three 
strips of different all-over patterns have been 
roughly sliced off and laid down side by side. 
Nothing could reveal more clearly than this 
mosaic the anti-rational provincial mentality of 
the age, and while it is execrable as planned floor 
decoration, the simple, virile designs have the 
untutored appeal of any vigorous peasant art. 

Among the few small finds may be mentioned a 
hoard of sixth- and seventh-century gold coins, a 
gold chain and a lead plaque with the figures of 
a bearded Christ and the Virgin orans. In all, 
the book is pleasing to the eye, and the photo- 
graphs of the mosaics are excellent. There is a 
misprinted date on page 6 (256 for 526) and one 
should check the colored plate against the photo- 
graphs when dealing with details, e.g., September’s 
knife, mentioned on page 7 and discernible in 
plate VII, figure 2, has become an edge of drapery 
in the frontispiece. Incidentally, the scholarly 
caution of the statement “September, with knife 
and basket, no doubt (sic) represents the vintage” 
(page 7) becomes not merely excessive but ridicu- 
lous in view of the large bunch of grapes in the 
figure’s right hand. 

The one serious fault of the volume is its ex- 
treme economy of statement. The terse, factual 
reporting of excavation results is a virtue, but 
sometimes it is only through the interpretation, 
and not merely description, of some objects that 
all the facts about other objects can be gained. The 
inscriptions illustrate the point here; the brief 
discussion of their dating is not wholly satisfactory 
as it stands, and certainly some remarks are due 
on the possibility of identifying, and so of dating, 
the persons named in nos. I and IT. It would have 
been advisable to turn the inscriptions over to a 
specialist, as was done with the bronze coins. 
Yet even in this case there is another omission, for 
although we have Mr. Newell’s helpful notes on 
these coins, not even the three described by him 
as unpublished are illustrated. It is regrettable 
that this abstemiousness should be generally 
evident in a volume which could appropriately 
add a little fat to its few and meaty pages. 

F. O. Waact 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE Crown oF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE 
Monomacuus, by Magda Bérdny-Oberschall. 
(In Hungarian and English) (Archaeologia 
Hungarica, XXII). Pp. 96, pls. XIX, 1937. 
Pengos 20. 
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Since Kondakoff’s indispensable book (N. 
Kondakoff, L’ Histoire et Monuments des Emaux 
Byzantins) appeared in 1893, very little of signifi- 
cance has been written about Byzantine enamels. 
As a matter of fact, this is the only discussion of 
Byzantine enamels of any importance except for 
the chapter in Dalton’s Byzantine Art and Arche- 
ology, Oxford, 1911, that has been published since 
the time of Kondakoff’s great work. It is a mono- 
graph devoted to a single monument but treated 
with great breadth. It brings together much 
related material of interest. 

The crown of Constantine Monomachus is of 


especial importance, as well as of inherent beauty, 


because the pictures of the Emperor Constantine 
Monomachus and the Empresses Zoe and Theo- 
dora with which it is decorated enable us to date 
it to the years 1042-50, thus giving us a central 
monument about which it is possible to group 
other enamels and providing for these an approxi- 
mate date. The detailed descriptions and the 
many excellent illustrations make the crown as 
familiar to us as it is possible through printing. 

In addition the writer gives a summary of the 
history of Byzantine enamelling that shows 
considerable knowledge and keenness. She pursues 
also many questions which a study of the crown 
evokes: the other portraits of the three rulers, the 
history of the costumes depicted on the crown, an 
appraisal of the various attempts to reconstruct 
the crown, the history of crowns in Byzantium 
and the development of the dancing-girl motif in 
Byzantine art. The bibliography of the crown is 
exhaustive. The book closes with notes on the 
inscriptions by Gyula Movesiks and on the gold 
content of the plaques by Laszl6 Zomborg, who 
concludes that an enamel in London, representing 
a dancing-girl, which has often been connected 
with the crown in Budapest, is not genuine. 

To the list of dated enamels given on page 56 
might be added the votive crown of Leo VI in the 
treasure of San Marco, Venice. The writer holds 
that the Beresford Hope Cross in London and the 
cross from the Sancta Sanctorium were both made 
in Rome. I agree that the latter is Roman in 
origin but the Beresford Hope Cross was undoubt- 
edly made in Constantinople. For Americans it 
need scarcely be pointed out that the Morgan 
enamels were presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art except for two given to the 
Louvre, although this often is not known to 
European writers familiar only with the catalogue 
by Kondakoff. 
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Friulein Magda-Oberschall recently told me 
that scholars had questioned the authenticity of 
the plaque of St. Demetrius illustrated on pl. XII. 
This enamel belonged in the nineteenth century 
to the Balaschoff collection in Russia and, along 
with another of the Madonna with two angels, 
was used in part as the basis for the design on the 
title page of Kondakoff’s book. The St. Demetrius 
plaque is now in the Schlossmuseum, Berlin, and 
the Madonna and Child in the Stoclet Collection, 
Brussels. Kondakoff stated that the two enamels 
had formed part of a book-cover in a church in 
Georgia. This statement can be substantiated. 
Rohault de Fleury (La Messe: Etudes Archéolo- 
giques sur les Monuments vi, pl. CDLXXYV. The 
identification of the St. Demetrius as David, King 
of Georgia, 1125-1154, need not be taken seri- 
ously), published engravings of them in 1888, made 
from photographs in the Gorgarine collection. J. 
Maurier (L’ Art au Caucase, p. 64) published a re- 
production of the Stoclet enamel in 1907. The two 
pieces originally decorated a bookcover in the Mon- 
astery of Ghelat in Georgia and were in an elabo- 
rate silver setting, apparently of Georgian origin. 
Thus it seems to me that the authenticity of these 
enamels need no longer be questioned. 

The two enamels are completely different from 
each other in character. The St. Demetrius plaque 
is of the more usual type, with the figure in enamel 
on a gold background. Enamels like this are 
characteristic of the later Byzantine period, the 
tenth to twelfth century, and seem to have been 
widely imitated in Georgia. Because of a certain 
looseness in the drawing, I am inclined to place 
this plaque in Georgia in the twelfth century. 
The entire surface of the Stoclet plaque is 
enamelled and is of an unusual thickness. This 
plaque must be no earlier in date than the twelfth 
century, and is possibly later. Since I know of no 
enamels of this type that can be assigned to 
Constantinople at that period and since a number 
are known in Georgia, also at Chelat (Kondakoff, 
op. cit., figs. 21 and 28) and one, a cross, now in 
the Bliss collection (Paul Lacroix, The Arts in the 
Middle Ages, p. 129) is from the Iberian Mon- 
astery on Mt. Athos, I conclude that the Stoclet 
enamel along with the others was made in Georgia. 
Hence not only are the two enamels genuine but 
one can be grouped with enamels in or from 
Georgia, which helps us to classify the great mass 
of enamels of the period. 

Marvin Cuauncey Ross 
Watters Art GALLERY 
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ARAGONEs, by Federico-Blas Torralba 

Soriano. Pp. 40. 8 illus. Saragossa, 1938. 

This pamphlet gives a short survey of the 
enamels in Aragon, both those imported from 
foreign countries and those made in Aragon itself. 
The first section, after a brief description of the 
various technical methods employed by enamel- 
lers, is devoted to enamels imported into Aragon. 


They are for the most part of the Limoges type, 


either champlevé, or painted, and Aragon pos- 
sesses several important examples of enamels 
made by both methods. The painted triptych in 
the Leo at Saragossa was long since attributed by 
Marquet de Vasselot to the “Atelier aux Grand 
Fronts”’ and the triptych at Linares to the school 
of Jean I Penicaud. Of the unstudied enamels in 
Aragon that are significant for the history of the 
art are the chalice and paten at Caspe with the 
hall-mark of Avignon. A number of documents 
mention enamellers at Avignon, but no study 
of the documents and enamels has been made 
in recent years, a field that might prove most 
fruitful. 

The second section is taken up with enamels 
made in Aragon. The baissetaille enamels form an 
important group and seem to be related to those 
made in Catalonia. The painted enamels are the 
most numerous. These were made at Saragossa 
and in southern Aragon, probably at Daroca. 
Many names are connected with the enamels at 
Saragossa, but few with the large polyptychs 
from farther south. A complete study of these 
painted Aragonese enamels with good illustrations 
would be most helpful in solving many questions 
in connection with the Limoges enamels by which 
the Spanish enamellers were inspired. Although 
not exhaustive, this pamphlet brings together 
much material on the enamels of a region that we 
are likely to overlook. It also serves to show how 
important a more detailed study of the enamels 
would be for solving questions about the history 
of enamelling in general. 

Marvin Cuauncey Ross 
Watters Art GALLERY 


A VErupe CoLLEcTION 
p’ INSTRUMENTS ANCIENS DE MATHEMATIQUES, 
by H. Michel. Pp. 111, 15 pls. Antwerp, De 
Sikkel, 1939. 85 frs. belges. 

‘Henri Michel, ingenieur,” has here published 


INTRODUCTION 


a rather sumptuous work in quarto format, with a 
fanciful personal frontispiece portrait, in an edi- 
tion of 300 copies. It is mainly a compilation based 
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on material found in guides to museums, cata- 
logues of exhibitions, sales catalogues, and 168 
ancient and modern works from 1540 to 1938, all 
of which are listed in the Bibliography (p. 80-83). 
In this list we find, for example, Apian’s Astro- 
nomicum Caesareum (1540), Taisnier’s De [usu] 
Annuli Sphaerici (1560), Bion’s L’Usage des 
Astrolabes (1702), Ozanam’s L’ Usage du Compas 
de Proportion (1748), Hartman’s Die astronomi- 
schen Instrumente des Nicolaus Cusanus (1919), 
Besserman-Jordan’s notable Die Geschichte der 
Zeitmessung und die Uhren (1920-25), and 
Gunther’s great work The Astrolabes of the World, 
1932. Among better books omitted from the 
Bibliography is Mrs. Gatty’s The Book of Sun- 
dials, enlarged and re-edited by Eden and Lloyd 
(1900). Following this bibliography are “‘ Notes 
Biographiques” (p. 85-105), mainly of construc- 
tors of instruments from the tenth to the eight- 
eenth century. Arabs and Persians are listed in a 
separate alphabet. 

Technical descriptions of about 50 ancient 
mathematical instruments are given on pages 
61-77. These instruments are mostly of the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and contain 
many artistic features. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: pedometer, hodometer, protractor, min- 
er’s dial, graphometer, sextant, octant, water- 
level, mariner’s astrolabe, theodolite, armillary 
sphere, orrery, clepsydra or waterclock, used in 
Egypt ca. 1400 B.c., gnomon—another Egyp- 
tian timepiece,—and various forms of sundials. 
Five plates give fine reproductions of many of the 
instruments listed in this section. 

In earlier pages there are notes on the great 
collections of ancient instruments at Dresden 
(“la plus belle collection d’instruments du 
monde’”’), Cassel, Greenwich, Oxford, Chicago, 
Florence, Liége, London, Madrid, Nuremberg, 
and Hamburg. The artistic workmanship and 
beauties of the conceptions of craftsmen and dif- 
ferent countries, are emphasized, and illustrated, 
mostly by means of text and pictures of the in- 
struments themselves, but there are reproductions 
of a few Italian and Dutch paintings which con- 
tain ancient mathematical instruments, chiefly of 
an astronomical character. As a whole the work 
suggests a very rich field of exploration in more 
scholarly works such as are listed, though not 
adequately differentiated 
different category. 


from others of a 


R. C. ArcHIBALD 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


So Live tHE Works or MEn. Seventieth Anni- 
versary Volume, Honoring Edgar Lee Hewett. 
Edited by Donald D. Brand, Fred E. Harvey. 
Pp. 366, 35 pls. Albuquerque, University of 
New Mexico Press. $10.00. 

This is a volume prepared in honor of the seven- 
tieth birthday of Dr. Edgar Lee Hewett, Director 
of the School of American Research of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, and head until 1935 
of the Department of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology at the University of New Mexico. Although 
its contents, reflecting the interests of the man to 
whom it is dedicated, range from classical archae- 
ology to the molluscs of New Mexico, sixteen of 
the twenty-seven articles deal with the American 
field, chiefly the western portion of it, which has 
been the main scene of Dr. Hewett’s activities. 

So Live the Works of Men is a readable volume, 
with some articles of real value. Among these 
are the source materials presented by D. D. 
Brand’s Notes on the Geography and Archaeology 
of Zape, Durango, and A. V. Kidder’s Notes on the 
Archaeology of the Babicora District, Chihuahua, 
which add to our scanty knowledge of the northern 
Mexican area that lies between the great cultures 
of central Mexico and the American Southwest; 
F. W. Hodge’s A Square Kiva at Hawikuh, and 
F. H. H. Roberts, Jr.’s The Development of a Unit- 
Type Dwelling, dealing with Pueblo architecture 
in that same Southwest; and S. G. Morley’s 
Recent Epigraphic Discoveries at the Ruins of 
Copan, Honduras, describing dated stone carvings 
recently found at one of the great Maya ruins. 
It is, however, regrettable that, since this is a 


book designed for a lay as well as a professional 
public, Dr. Brand is the only one of these authors 
who has borne in mind any reader other than the 
specialist in his own particular field. 


Papers that synthesize source material are by 
their very nature likely to be more clearly pre- 
sented for a general public. But while W. F. 
Albright in Ceramics and Chronology in the Near 
East, summarizing methodology of pottery study 
and its place in archaeology, E. B. Renaud in 
Indian Petroglyphs from the Western Plains, and 
J. C. Tello in The Empire of the Incas, have so 
written their articles that anyone interested in 
archaeology could understand and evaluate them, 
R. G. Fisher’s An Outline of Pueblo Government 
lacks the setting that would explain it to a Classi- 
cal archaeologist or a New York business man. 

These criticisms are obviously based on the re- 
viewer’s conviction of the vital importance of 
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mutual intelligibility not only between archae- 
ologists working in different fields, but between 
professional and layman. This is in line with L. 
Bryson’s paper on Anthropology and Education 
which points out that it is part of the anthro- 
pologist’s task to see that his findings reach the 
public eye, ear, and mind. Anthropology, a dis- 
cipline confined in Europe to its purely physical 
aspect, is in America the study of man and his 
works, for which archaeology, ethnology, lin- 
guistics, and physical anthropology provide the 
source material. The average Americanist inclines 
to be a little smug over the advantages given to 
his specific study by his anthropological back- 
ground, without doing very much about the re- 
sponsibility that entails the fitting of his results 
into the general scheme of Man’s heritage, history 
and everyday knowledge. 

Mary Butler 
University oF PENNSYLVANIA MusEuM 


ByzanTINE ArT IN Roumania, by Marcu Beza. Pp. 
8, pls. 65. London, B. T. Batsford, 1940. 18 s. 
Marcu Beza tells us that, from the beginning, 

the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia had 

connections with Byzantium, especially in the 
field of religion. These connections grew through 
the centuries and when Byzantium fell to the 

Turks the rulers of Roumania took considerable 

responsibility in caring for the Orthodox com- 

munities on Mount Athos and in the Near East. 

The architecture and painting of this region in 
the late Byzantine style have already received 
considerable attention, not only for itself but for 
what it tells us, through faint reflection, of the 
earlier Byzantine art. The minor arts of Rou- 
mania have never been treated in any accessible 
book. It is to be regretted that the author has not 
discussed his material more thoroughly. He gives 
only a short preface that tells us nothing and then 

a description of the plates which contains in many 

instances dates, the names of donors and other 

details which, with one exception, are helpful in 
establishing a chronology for this material. The 
exception is the description to plate 18. The illus- 
tration is that of the Reliquary of Niphon in the 

Dionisiu Monastery on Mount Athos which he 

dates in the X VIIth century and describes as a gift 

of the Wallachian Hospodor, Mathew Bessarab. 

Robert Byron (The Station: Athos, New York, 

1928, pp. 129 ff.) states it was already old in 1515 

when the remains of Niphon, the first Oecumeni- 

cal Patriarch after the fall of Constantinople, were 


put in it and it was sent from Wallachia by the 
Voivode Neagnoe to whom Niphon had been 
confessor and godfather. 

The plates include all kinds of material, altar 
crosses, liturgical fans, icons and portraits, reli- 
quaries, caskets, embroideries, gospels and gospel 
covers. Gabriel Millet is preparing a corpus of 
late Byzantine embroideries, but so far only one 
fascicule has reached America. Aside from this 
there has been no attempt to bring together a 
group of this late Byzantine material. Not only 
is this true of the North Balkans but for all the 
countries (except Russia) where the Byzantine 
tradition lingered on in the orthodox communi- 
ties. The plates are excellent in most instances 
and enable us to study the material with ease. 

From an artistic viewpoint the objects illus- 
trated by Beza cannot compare with the earlier 
Byzantine antiquities, those dating before the 
taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 
1204. In fact they are much nearer folk art, with 
the same sort of fantasy, the same sort of charm. 
On the other hard, they have an interest for 
scholars in that they continue the old Byzantine 
tradition and help us to reconstruct gaps in the 
history of the arts of earlier centuries, particu- 
larly in the study of the iconography of the 
subjects favored by the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The book is, in addition, invaluable to the 
Museum curator who is obliged to catalogue 
similar material and wants a group of dated 
examples in accessible form. 

Marvin Cuauncey Ross 
Watters Art GALLERY 
BALTIMORE 


Dauy Lire AncteNt Rome, by Jéréme Car- 
copino, translated from the French by E. O. 
Lorimer, edited with bibliography and notes by 
Henry T. Rowell. Pp. xv+342, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1940. $4.00. * 

The French edition of this book was reviewed 
in Classical Weekly 32, pp. 233-4 by Richard M. 
Haywood; this review seeks to touch on points 
other than those mentioned by Haywood. First 
in importance is the extremely high quality of the 
translation. Second is the useful and extensive bib- 
liography and notes. 

The treatment of the subject is divided into 
two parts: the physical and moral background of 
Roman life, and the daily routine. Part I begins 
with a description of Trajan’s Forum, since the 
author states that he is describing Rome “at the 
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beginning of the second century of our era’”’ (3). 
This point of departure is well chosen, and the 
description of this forum naturally leads to a de- 
scription of ‘‘the splendour of the urbs”’ which 
cannot fail to please layman and scholar alike. It 
is characteristic of the book that it makes no at- 
tempt to give all the statistical and dry detail that 
must be included in works written with a differ- 
ent end in view. Here we find exactly the kind of 
interesting and accurate information, abundantly 
supported by evidence of all kinds, that paints a 
vivid picture of the city. 

Of particular interest in Part I are the estimates 
of the probable population of the city at various 
eras, a clear presentation of the housing problems 
with emphasis on the difference between the Pom- 
peian and the Roman house, and a careful account 
of the progress of Oriental mysticism at Rome. 

Carcopino does not hesitate to state certain 
conclusions which he draws from his facts. He has 
a section on Feminism and Demoralisation”’ of 
which this is typical: “By copying men too closely 
the Roman woman succeeded more rapidly in 
emulating man’s vices than in acquiring his 
strength” (92). Likewise, he makes out a vigorous 
case against “Impractical Rhetoric” (114-121). 
“Purely formal eloquence . . . was meritorious 
. . . in proportion as it moved on a wholly unreal 
plane of its own, and its ostentatious self-suffi- 
ciency implied a theory of ‘art for art’s sake’ in a 
domain where this doctrine is indefensible” 
(114). ““When the master of rhetoric refrained 
from falsifying history, he had recourse to little 
detective stories with too many characters and 
extravagant vicissitudes” (119). 
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Part IT (143-276) gives an intimate and inter- 
esting description of life at Rome. It contains 
probably the best account of the shows in the 
Circus Maximus that can be found. 

Naturally there are details to which objection 
might be made. I do not see how an accurate es- 
timate of the increase in population can be made 
from the figures which show the increase in the 
number receiving the dole at certain periods, for 
there would be too many factors influencing the 
proportion of the total population who received 
state aid (cf. p. 16). On the other hand, Carcopino 
expertly interprets the evidence of the Regionaries 
and the Notitia on this point. The etymology of 
pomerium (from pone muros) as given on p. 12 is 
anything but certain. The question of pollice verso 
(241) is an open one, and we cannot state that 
it was the emperor’s “inverted thumb” that con- 
demned a victim. The morituri te salutamus tra- 
dition has been shown by H. J. Leon in TAPA. 
70, pp. 46-50 to be virtually worthless (240). 

Professor Carcopino’s spirited style, his expert 
and scholarly interpretation of the evidence 
which he knows so thoroughly from his years as 
director of the Ecole francaise de Rome have 
given us what I consider to be the best book of 
this sort yet to appear. Twenty-three illustrations 
have been added in the English edition. My quo- 
tations from the text are indicative of the quality 
of the translation. Professor Rowell’s invaluable 
contribution of forty-one pages of notes and bib- 
liography round out an invaluable work. 

JoHN GUNMERE 
Penn CHARTER SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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1.— KLEEBLATTKANNE. ATHEN, NM. 152 
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3.— HocuranpicE Scutssev. ATHEN, NM. 774 (Dm. ca. 28 cm.) 
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2.—ATTISCHE KotyLe. ATHEN, NM. 15271 (H. ca. 10.5 cm.) 


3.—Skypuos. ATHEN, Sia. Vuasto (H. ca. 4% NaT. GR.) 
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1.—Prorokorintu. ATHEN, SiG. Viasto (H. 8.8 cm.) 
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